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Aurhok's PREFACE. 


tion of a Book, of which thoſe be- 

fore publiſhed ought to be eſteemed 

as rude Eſſays. It is enlarged above 
one half, and the Additions are as uſetul at 
leaſt, as the Body of the Work was before. 
The Succeſs it has met with engaged me to 
review it with the greateſt Care, and to do 
all that lay in my Power, to give it the 
finiſhing Stroke. 

I have invariably purfued my firſt Deſign, 
which was to be ſerviceable to the polite 
Part of the World, that is, to Perſons for 
whoſe Pleaſure and Inſtruction, the Learned 
ought to be more ſolicitous, than they have 
hitherto been. It ſhould ſeem that the gene- 
rality of theſe Gentlemen, are very unwil- 
ling, if not almoſt aſhamed, to write in 
a manner, which may be underſtood by the 
Bulk of Mankind. By the Bulk of Man- 
kind, I mean thoſe” thoſe who are fond of 
reading, and yet will not give themſelves 
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iv PREFACE, 


the Trouble, to underſtand Books, which 
ſeem to be made only to be placed in the 
Temple of Diana, by the fide of the ob- 
ſcure and ſublime Productions of Heraclitus. 
The Learned are greatly deceived, in ſup- 
poſing, that there are a number of Perſons 
who will do for them, what Euripedes did 
to obtain the Writings of that Greek Philo- 
ſopher. He was at the Pains to read thoſe 


myſterious Writings ſo often, that he learnt. 


them by Heart, and afterwards made them 
publick. I can aſſure theſe Gentlemen, that 


ſince they are quite indifferent whether they 


are underſtood or not, very few will rack 
their Brains in endeavouring to underſtand 
them. It is true, they will have the Satis- 
faction of calling thoſe Blockheads, who 
mall contemn their Works; but theſe in 
their Turn, will look upon them, as mere 
Pedants : Thus you fee, both Parties will 
be even with each other. 

Though I would have an Author write 
in a clear intelligible Stile, I do not mean 


that he ſhould ſtoop to write in the Lan- 


guage of the Mob; there is an Art of Diſ- 
courſing upon the moſt ſublime Subject, 
without ſoaring out of the reach of common 
Capacities. None have been Maſters of this 
Art more than Mr. Bay/e and Mr. De Fon- 
renelle; their Works are undoubted Proofs 
that the moſt abſtruſe Subjefts, may be 
treated in ſuch a Method, as to render them 


eaſily underſtood, 
There 
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There is nothing more ridiculous than to 
imagine, that there are not a great Number 
of Perſons, of different Ranks and Occu- 
pations, who have ſpent a good deal of 
Time in learned. Enquiries, and who have 

ained. a good Stock of real Knowledge. 
If theſe learned Gentlemen, who are fo puft 
up with their own ſuperior Abilities, were a 
little better acquainted with Courtiers, Ot- 
ficers, and even many of the Fair Sex, they 
would ſoon be undeceived, and get rid of 
their Prejudice; for though a Man may 
have a Taſte for polite Learning, it does 
not therefore follow, that he ſhould be 
obliged to be at uncommon Pains, to read 
and comprehend the Work of an Author ſo 
oſtentations of his Learning, as to render the 
Subject he treats of hard and crabbed. It 
ſnould not therefore appear at all ſtrange, 
that ſo many Works which are ſtuffed with 
Greek and Latin, ſhould be ſuffered to lie 
peaceably unaſkcd for, and grow-mouldy in 
a Bookſeller's Shop. 

Nothing is more uſeful than an inſtruct- 
ing and. amuſing Erudition ; nor nothing 
more irkſome than a Book which contains 
little elſe but a confuſed Chaos of Learning; 
the moſt. inquiſitive Mind is afraid of be- 
ing overwhelmed in the dreadful Abyſs. In 
reality, it is a Sign of Wiſdom not to lo e: 
Tine in reading Works of this Kind. 

Some learned Authors complain heavily; 
of the Taſte of the Age; according to them 
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vi PREFACE. 
there is nothing will go down at preſent, 
but Trifles and Romances. It is eaſy to 
prove that they are deceived : the Works of 
Bayle, Leibaitz, Locke, Cc. are read with 
cagerieſs. And their on would be read 
too, if they had had ſkill enough to have 
employed their Erudition, and their Philoſo- 
phy to as much Advantage as theſe great Men. 
I ſhall make an End of this Preface, which 
though very ſhort, perhaps will be ſufficient 
for my Condemnation ; Iam afraid of being 
accuſed of having made but a wretched Imi- 
tation of the great Models, which I have ſet 
before me. If, I have not ſucceeded, I hope 
my Readers will excuſe me, for the Sake of 
a good Intention. However, the good Re- 
ception which the firſt Edition of this Work 
met with puts me in Heart: my Readers 
will meet with ſome new ſhort Diſſertations ; 


tor I may give that Title to thoſe pretty 


Jong Remarks inſerted herein, which may 
perhaps deſerve their Approbation, I have 
endeavoured to collect whatever I appre- 
hended to be moſt intereſting and moſt in- 
ſtructive, I have alſo conſiderably augment- 
ed and altered the Body of the Work. I 
thall not mention here the Method which I 
have made uſe of, the Reaſons of which 
will better appear in the Preliminary Diſ- 
courſe z; and ſince they have already met 
with Approbation in the firſt Edition, I 
hope they will not be leſs fortunate in this 


which I now offer to the Publick, 4 
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: P 8E C F. 1. . * 1 mis ', 
A general Plan of - the Mit. 
HAVE always had a ſtrong Deſire to reſcue 


the World from the Pride and Pedantry of 
Smatterers in Learning. Ever ſince I made 


beftowed upon me, I have been ſenſible, that 
the Perſons for whom I had the 8 'Vene= 
ration, and whom I regarded as the Oracles of 
Science, were only bold Ignoramus's z who, being 
firſt miſled by their own Vanity, could not de- 
fend themſelves,” but under the Covert of fome 
unintelligible Terms, . againſt the Attacks of Rea» 
ſon and the Lights of Nature, whom they de- 
clared to be their everlaſting Enemies. I could 
not bear that a Man ſhould claim a Right to dee 
ſpiſe the ſenſible Reaſonings of others, who, 
becauſe they had not read - Ariffotle- and Scotus, 
ſeemed to be * to make uſe of their 


1 wt . 


Reaſon 


DISSERTATIONS 


uſe of that little Light, which Heaven has 


2 The Impartial Philoſopher. 


Reaſon only in the common Affairs of Life, For thoſe 
Scioliſts can hardly allow theſe Gentlemen, whom 
they look upon as overwhelmed in Ignorance, 
the Liberty to act a little more intelligently than 
the brute Creation. But, they ought to conſider, 
that God has not been ſo 'wiggardly of his Fawours 
to Men, that, contenting himſelf with making them 
tere: l d Creatures, he has left it to- the Care 

Ariſtotle to make them rational *. 

Reaſon is the Gift of Heaven, granted to all 
Men in general; and thoſe who will make uſe 
of it, and reflect with Attention upon” them- 
ſelves, and upon the Ideas, which they have in 
their own Minds, necd neither ancient nor mo- 
dern Philoſophers to diſcover thoſe” Trüths, that 
are neceſſary to their Happineſs, and the Conduct 
of their Lives. I allow, that Inſtructors are a 
you Help and Eaſe, in finding out a great many 

ifficulties, which, without their Aſſiſtance, might 
retard our Progreſs. But theſe Inſtructors ought 
to be truly learned, for otherwiſe their Inſtruc- 
tions will do more hurt than good. Far from 
clearing up our Doubts and Difficulties, they will 
confound our Underſtandings, and Heb the 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, which we may haye. 
Thus, whoever would apply himfelf to find out 
Truth, mult carefully avoid thoſe Principles, which 
yeould for ever lead him the wrong way. 
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* nor ant of a great many Things, 


HE greateſt Men, and thoſe Who iſtin- 
gui themſelves. the moſt in the Sciences 
vey Rudy, ingeniouſly confeſs,” that there 1s * 
T V 
E Lake s Effay on Human Underftanding. 


The Impartial Philoſopher. 3 
vaſt Number of Things above their Knowledge, 

Bo and which the Mind of Man is not capable of 
25 comprehending. By this Confeſſion, they leflen 
al a Number of Difficulties, which is but Labour 
45 in vain for thoſe who will enquire into them $ 
and who, after they have ſtudied. a Jong time, 
think they know ſomething, when they have 
only got the Knack of confounding their Ideas, 
at and of communicating their Ignorance and Pre- 
ufo judice to ſuch as have the Misfortune to be in- 
ſtructed by them. | | 

Theſe Smatterers in Learning have never con- 
" ſidered, that it is a neceſſary — — to fall 
cha into Error, if they give their abſolute Aſſent to 


11 hings that are not abſolutely evident. Falſbood 
ö and Confuſion, ſays Father Mallebranche, reign in 

W e cemmon Phileſopby, becauſe that Philoſophers are 
75 1 atisfied with an Appearance of Truth very eaſy 
'S = i be found, and ſuitable to their Vanity and In- 
8 4 tereſt. Do not we find almoſt every where an in- 
1 * nite Diverſity of Sentiments upon the ſame Subjecłs, 
will g conſeguentiy an Infinity of Errors? Tet for all 
che. his, a great Number of Learners ſuffer themſelves 
2 0 be ſeduced, and blindly ſubmit to the Authority 
out %% Philoſophers without underſtanding their 

Opinions &. 


Credulity, and the Vanity of deſiring to know 
very Thing, are the two Sources of Error and 
Ignorance. The truly Learned ſpeak. doubtfully 


1p f doubtful Things, and frankly confeſs their In- 
1 apacity concerning thoſe that are aboye the Reach 
5 3 | of 
diſtin” Wi * Mall:branche's Recherche de la Verite, Book I. Ch. Il. 
JEnCces b. 11, See towards the End. Is it not ſurpriſing, that Fa- 


her Mallebranche ſhould himſelf fall into an Error which he 
new ſo well how to ſhun ? Never was the Pride of Dog- 
atical Perſons ſo much abated by any one as by him on ſeveral 


ccafions ; and in many others he has been mere ofitive than 
ne very Perſons he condemns, 
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Calculations, and the Experiments of Natural 


give their Conjectures as authentic Deciſions. One 
would think, that this is ſtill the Time of tle 


of Ariftotle's and Scotus's Opinions ſhall for tk 
future paſs for Articles of Faith. | 


4 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
of human Underſtanding. It is true, they think 
they know much leſs than thoſe who pretend 
to know all Things; But however, they are 
certain of thoſe Things which they do, know, and 
the others are ignorant even of thoſe Things, which 
they think they know. 7 8 


SECT. III. Of the Sciences, in whith we find 
the graateſt Certainty. 
HERE are ſome Sciences, ſuch as Geo- 
metry, Algebra, a great Part of Aſtrono- 
my, and Experimental Philoſophy, in which thok 
who employ their Time and Study may hope to 
walk without going aſtray. A Licht of Truth 
almoſt always ſhines upon Geom 


2 | ometrical Oper: 
tions, the Solutions of Algebra, the Aftronomen 


Philoſophers. If they happen to be miſtaken, they 
can find out their Errors themſelves; they may 
be ſhewn them in a ſenſible manner, and be led 
as it were, by the Hand to Truth. But, in Logic, 
and Metaphyſics, and that part of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, that treats of general Principles, the 
Mind may err with Impunity, without fearing tobe 
ſet right : There is a wide Field, and it may take 
its free Courſe ; and as the Subjects to be ex 
mined are impenetrable, the Scioliſts may ther: 


weſtern Schiſm, and that every Profeſſor of Ph 
loſophy is a Pope, who determines, that ſuch a St 


One Thing, which I have taken Notice of 
and which is obvious to every Obſerver, is, tl 
in Schools, and among the Smatterers in Lean 


* * 


ing, there is little Eſteem made - of Geometry 
Aſtronomy, c. They ſeldom give young Peop 
any Idea of Mathematical Sciences; but they 
teach them all the frivolous Quirks in the Logic 
of Scotus and St. Thomas, and eſpecially in that 
of Ariſtotle. They teach them to ſquabble and 
diſpute, with a 7 deal of Warmth, about 
bis eight Books o en which are only a meer 
Heap of Words. Not that it would be more 
difficult to ſtudy ſome uſeful Science rather than 
theſe fruitleſs Branches of Learning; but, were 
it not for Diſputation, theſe Janglers could not 
Diſplay their Parts to Advantage. It is with a 
Schoolman, as with the Counteſs of Pimbechs; 
Law-fuits are the Delight and fe. 
So the Regent I ok thinks, 7* 22 
To live without Diſpute, there's no Delight. 


Thus theſe Smatterers in Learning find in com- 
mon Logic, in the general Principles of Philo- 
ſophy, and the Metaphyſics of the Schools, a 
Field of Battle worthy of their Manhood, By 


- 


The Imparti al Phi h ſepber. wh 


their Diſtinctions, Divifions, and Syb-Diviſons, 


they augment the Uncertainty of the Subjects 
they diſpute upon, till they render them wholly 
unintelligible, | 8 


SECT. IV. Of the Diſertation contained in 


this Work. 
EING vexed to ſee good Senſe deſpiſed, I 


excellent Qualifications (to whoſe Country- 
I often went to ſpend a a Days) that her Chap- 
lain 


3 


formed a Deſign of proving to' a Lady of 
Houſe 


3 


6 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
lain, a great Stickler for Ariſtatle, was a ſtupid 
Fellow, This Lady, who had a great Share of 
Wit, and good natural Parts, but being brought 
up at a diſtance from People, who could inſtruct 
her in the moſt uſeful Sciences, never heard f 
of them, but in the ſix Weeks which ſhe ſpent 
once a Year in the Country, thought that I 
undertook an Impoſſibility. Do you know, faid 
ſhe to me, that my Chaplain underflands Greek, 
and ſays, that your Des-Cartes is 4 dreaming Az. 
It ſhall. be your Fault, Madam, replied I, if 
Ido not prove to you, not only that your 
“ Chaplain is a meer Ignoramus, but alſo that 
* Ariſtotle, his great Crony, is not much better.“ 
Indeed, ſays ſhe, you will oblige me waſily in this 
extraordinary Undertaking; and if you once per- 
44 ſuade me that ' Ariſtotle knew nothing, I do nat 


jt i queſtion but that you will eaſily induce me to believe, i 
ale a. that there is no fach thing as Knowledge among /i i 


Men. ** I ſhall have but little Trouble, an- 
4 « feer'd I, to demonſtrate to you, that they 
14 « have Certainty but in a very few Things in 
50 e the greateſt part of the Sciences they ſtudy,” 
Well, ſaid this Lady, I take you at your Nerd, 


iq and am rejoic d £m you come to an Engagement 
[1K with all Mankind. Nay, faid I, Madam, 
1 « there you are miſtaken; I ſhall have no Dit- 
4 4 ference with the truly Learned: On the con- 

| © trary, Perſons of a juſt way of Thinking, and 


« good Senſe will be of my fide, and aſſiſt me 
„in demonſtrating to you, that moſt Men are 


1 «© intirely ignorant of what they think they 
7188 „ know.” But pray, ſays ſhe, what are the i 
| | 1 Sͤciences, in which human Knowledge has ſo ſmall a 
T4 x Share ? All thoſe, replied 1, ſmiling, which 
1 „your Chaplain pretends to be Xlaſter of, v. 

* * Logic, the general Principles of Philoſophy, 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 7 
« Metaphyſics, and Aſtrology.” 7 find, ſays ſhey 
you have a flrange Pique again/t my poor Parſon 3 
but I hope you will not deny him the Certainty of 
the Fats, that he has learned in Hiſtory, * 1 muſt 
beg your Pardon, Madam, ſaid 1; 1 ſhall prove 
ce that a great many of the Diſcoveries that he 
«© has made in Hiſtory, are as little to be de- 
e pended upon as his other Acquiſitions.” 

This Lady thus daring me to execute my 
Promiſe, I reſolved to employ ſome Hours time 


in running over the principal Articles, whoſe Un- 


certainty I was to prove to ber. I committed 
ſome of my Thoughts on theſe Subjects to Writ- 
ing; and being infenfibly drawn on by new 
Matters that ſtarted in my way, I wrote out the 
five Diſſertations, that compoſe this Work. I 
ſhewed them to ſome of my Friends, who were 


very well pleaſed with them, and engaged me 


to make them public ; and having critically re- 
viewed the whole Piece, I have endeavoured to 
render it , worthy of a favourable Reception. T 
have had in my View -to oblige two ſorts of 
People by this Work; the Ladies, for one of 
whom it was at firſt undertaken ; and the truly 
Learned, at whoſe Tribunal all Writings ought 
to receive their Sentence. FR, 
©, The better to ſucceed in my Deſign, I have 
endeavoured to expreſs my ſelf as clearly and intel- 
ligibly as poſfible. I have treated thoſe Subjecti 
that were not ſuſceptible of Pleaſantry in them- 
ſelves in a leſs ſerious and ahſtracted manner; and 
J flatter myſelf, that any Man who reads over 
my. Book with a little Attention, will not be afraid 
of the pedantic Pride of an Univerſity Scholar, 
with all his Greek and Latin, whenever they entet 
into a Diſpute upon the Sciences, whoſe Uncer- 
tainty I have here demonſtrated. Yet I do not 

B 4 deſire, 
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'  tefire, that Ladies or Gentlemen, who ſhall read 
this Work, ſhould came to it with the leaſt 
Prejudice in favour of my Sentiments. I adviſe 
them, on the contrary, to put as little implicit 
Confidence in me, as I have put in others. Rea- 
fon, or the. Light of Nature, being the Gift of 
Heaven, which has been beſtowed upon us for our 
Guide, I intreat them to make ufe of that. This 
is the ſureſt way to come to the Knowledge of 
the Truth, ping | 

IT am not without Hopes, that this Track will 
be of ſome Service even to the truly Learned, 
though it contains nothing but what they them- 
ſelves may have ſometimes reflected upon. For, 
if they learn nothing new, I fancy they will 
think themſelves obliged to me, for having thrown 
into a ſingle Point of View ſo many Reaſons pro- 

per to inform Men, what Precautions they ought 

[+440 to take, before they give abſolute Credit to many 

a I have recited, with all the ExaQtnefs I pof- 

„ ſly could, certain Paſſages of the moſt celebra- 

þ ted Authors, which I take to be corroborating 
Proofs of my Sentiments. Thoſe who have nat 
read much, will be obliged to me for having 
; laid before their Eyes ſome Paſſages, which the 
iT would never have ſeen in their Originals; — 
| 13 for leading them through the Works of the moſt 

” illuftrious Writers, without having the Trouble 

of reconciling them together ; ſo that they will 

often be informed of the different Opinions there 
are concerning one Queſtion, according as it 
has been handled by different Authors. The 

Learned will alſo find their Advantage in theſe 

Quotations; they will make them more ſtrongly 

reflect upon the Sentiments of the Writers whom 

J mention, and with which they may be well 

acquainted, 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 9 
acquainted. I myſelf have received great Lights 
from the Paſſages I have quoted. I ſhould have 
been obliged many times to have weakened my 
Reaſon by too great a Prolixity z inſtead thereof 
T have made uſe of fome Quotations, as it were, 
ex Abundanti. In ſhort, I would defire, that 
thoſe, who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the Sciences I ſpeak of, would read this Book 
at firſt without ſtopping at, and attending to the 
Quotations, that they may gain a general Idea of 
my Subject; and afterwards they may read it a 
ſecond time with the Remarks, and obſerve with 
a ſingle Caſt of the Eye, and without any Trouble, 
the Opinions of various Authors, in their own 

Terms. | | 
As there are many People who only underſtand 
their Mother Tongue, I have tranſlated all the 
Paſſages I have quoted; and the Tranflation will 
be found either in the Body of the Work, or 
below the Quotation. I have endeavoured to bring 
as little Latin into my Diſcourſe as poſſible, 
that I might not vainly amuſe ſuch Readers as do 
not underſtand that Language. Beſides, in a Book 
WT purpoſely made for Ladies and other Perſons of 
no great Learning, it was neceſſary to avoid every 
thing, which might embarraſs the Reader, and re- 
& quire too cloſe an Attention. However, as it is 
but reaſonable to write in ſuch a manner as to 
hit the Taſte of Readers of all Kinds, there be- 
ing many Courtiers, Officers, Gentlemen, Cc. 
who, without making any Oſtentation of their 
Learning, are as knowing as moſt Profeſfors, 1 
have placed at the Bottom of the Pages, all the 
Paſſages that I judged would be of any uſe to thoſe 
of my Readers who are fond of Erudition, and 
Nee deſirous to judge of the Opinions of an Au- 
or, from the Author's own Words. Wick re- 
B 5 gard 
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gard to the Citations in Greek, as they are purely. 
deſigned for the Learned, I have only inſerted thoſe: 
that I thought abſolutely neceſſary to verify the Au- 
thority of any Paſſage, whoſe Senſe was liable to 
de cavilled at in the Tranſlation; as in that which 
I alledge out of Diodorus Siculus, forme modern 
Writers having maintained, that the Egyptians be- 
lieved that there was but one Supreme God, one 
only perfect intelligent Being, and one ſole Au- 
thor of all Things. 


SECT. v. Of the Reoſpect due to Philoſophers. 


Have often Occaſion, in the Courſe of this 
Work, to ſpeak of Philoſophers in. a manner, 
that may ſeem diſagreeable to. ſome, and. even 
Mocking and dreadful to others. Some will think 
the Terms, I make uſe of now and then, in aſ- 
lerting the Uſeleſſneſs of ſome of the Writings 
of Ariftctle, Scetus, and many of the Schoolmen, 
are unpardonable Blaſphemies. But I deſire thoſe 
that may be ſo very cenſorious, to aſſure them- 
elves, that when I cciticize certain Faults in thoſe 
Authors, I have no Deſign. to rob them of the 
Glory, which they have juſtly gained by many 
other Parts of their Works. Thus, in ſaying, | 
that Ariflotle was no great Natural Philoſopher, 
when compared with Des Cartes and Sir [Jaac 
Newten, I do not pretend to ſay, but that he was 
an extraordinary Genius and of a bright Capacity; 
whoſe Eſſays on Poetry are as good, as thoſe where- 
in he treats of Philoſophy are inſignificant. 1 
will give you here the Portrait that Father Malle 
branche has made of Ariſtotle, and. the Peripater 
ties will ſee that I am, very modeſt, in compari i 
n of this celebrated French Metaphyſician. + 1 
| Ariſtotle F 


The Inpartiul Philoſopher. 1 
Ariſtotle, who is juſtiy fliÞd the Prince of theſt 
Philofophers I am ſpea ting of, becauſe he was th 
Funder of this Philoſophy, which they Jo carefully 
cultivate, hardly ever reaſons but upon confuſed Ideas, 
which are recerued from the 2 and upon other 
vague, general and indeterminate Ideas, that con- 
vey no fixed Nation to the Mind; for - the uſual 
Terms employed by - this Philoſopher ſerve only fo ex- 
hibit, in a confuſed manner, ta the Senſes and Ima- 
gination, the jumbled Ideas that we have of ſenſible 
Things, or to make us ſpeak in a way ſe vague and 
indeterminate, that we can expreſs nothing properly. 
Almoſi all his Works, but eſpecially his eight Books 
of Natural Philoſophy, which have had as many 
Commentators, as there have been different Teachens 
of thoſe Sciences, are only. ſo much Logic. He uſes 
a great many Wards, but they have no Meaning 3 
it is net that be is over copiaus, but that he has got 
the Secret of being conciſe, and expr«/jing nothing but 
Words. In his other Works, be does not make juch 
frequent uſe of logſe and general Terms, Int thoſe which 
he does make. wfe of, 'only awaken the confuſed Ideas 
taken from the Senſes. it is by theſe Ideas, that he 
pretends, in his Problems and elſewhere, to ſolus in 
two Words a vaſt Number of Duejtions, which ene 
may demonſtrate can never be reſalued *, 

I hope that Ari/otle's Diſciples, after having 
read this Paſſage ef Father Mallebranche, will not 
be ſcandalized at the Criticiſms, which they will 
find in my Book, upon ſome of their Maſter's 
Opinions. I defire alſo the Carteſſans not to take 
it amiſs, if I tax them ſometimes with being a 
little too much attached to their Opinions, and. 


B G. . defending; 
* Mallebrancbe's Recherche de la Verite, Bock V. Ch. If. 


p. 388, Mallebranche is not the only celebrated Philoſopher, 
who in theſe Times has ſpoken with Contempt of the Phyſics 
of Ariftotie. Lecke, Des Cartes, Gaſſendus, and before them, 
Bacon, beſides ſeveral others, have loudly condemned three Parts 
in four of the Opinions of this Greek Phüloſopher. 
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defending them too haughtily; I flatter myſelf 
they will own what 3 be true, before 1 


as ſincere a Value for Monfteur Dis Cartes as 
they themſelves.” I look upon bim as a Reſtorer 
of the true Philoſophy; but yet he was a Man, 
and as ſuch ſubject to the Failings of human Na- 
ture. One of his moſt zealous Diſciples allows, 


that there is not any of his Works, even thoſe 


which treat of Geometry, wherein we do not per · 
ceive ſome Marks of the Weakneſs of human 


Underſtanding. This, I think, may ſerve as a 


Juſtification to every one, after having paid all 
due Reſpect to Des Cartes's Merit, not to deify his 
Errors, as ſome extravagant Cartefians have done. 

I ſhall have fewer Excuſes to make for the Gaf- 
ſendifts ; for Gaſſendus's Honeſty and Sincerity will 
not let us cry out upon the Errors, into which 
he may have fallen. He frankly owns, that he 
ſearches after Truth, and that he is perpetually 
liable to err. He delivers the greateſt part of his 
Opinions as having the Appearance of Truth. 
I do not take upon me to decide between the 
Merit of Des Cartes and Gaſſendus; but I may bold- 
ly affirm, that Poſterity will look upon them both 
as ſurprizing Genius's. Their Talents were very 
different. Des Cartes borrowed little or nothing 
from others; he had ſuch an Averſion to the 
peripatetic Philoſophy, that it inſpired him with 
a Hatred for every other Syſtem of the ancient 
Philoſophers. Gaſſendus gave the firſt Blow to 
Ariftatle's Philoſophy ; and he ſet in its cleareſt 
Nicht, a Syſtem that had been neglected for many 
Ages, and gave it more Strength, and a greater 
Appearance of Truth, than ever it had. Time 
muſt determine what Succeſs the different Opi- 
nions of theſe two Philoſophers ſhall have. has 


finiſh this Diſſer tation. In other Reſpects, I have ' 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 13 
] am fully perſuaded, that they will find Partiſans 
and Diſciples in the-moſt remote Poſterity, and 
that ten thouſand Years" hence, a great many 
Queſtions will be canvaſſed, which they have not 
been able to diſcuſs. 5 
A Defire to diſcover Truth, and not a Fond- 
neſs for Novelty, has determined me to prefer 
ſome Opinions of Newton to others of Des Cartes; 
for I have no Inclination to raiſe the Reputation 
of a Foreigner upon the Ruins of that of my own 
Countrymen. I cannot but ſmile at a Frenchmen, 
who is fond of all Engliſhmen only becauſe they 
are Engliſh, and who is very — to deſtroy 
every thing that may do Honour to his Fellow 
Citizens: On the other hand, I utterly deſpiſe 
a pretended French Philoſopher, who thinks there 
is nothing praiſe- worthy out of his own Nation. 
Te Country of a true Philoſopher is the World 
in general; he looks upon all Men as perfectly 
equal, and only to be diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by real Merit. I have blamed in Newton what- 
ever I could not approve of, and have even made 
myſelf merry with ſome of 22 For why 
ſhould not I have the ſame Privilege over the 
Opinions of /an Exgliſiman as thoſe of a French- 
man? Is it becauſe the Newtonians think them- 
ſelves as infallible as the Carte/ians, and that they 
have at leaſt as good an Opinion of themſelves 
as their Adverfaries ? Newton was as great a Man 
as Nature ever produced ; but his moſt famous 
Diſciples have acknowledged, that he is ſometimes 


miſtaken, and ſpeak of him in the ſame Language . 


as Mallebranche of Des Cartes. We have there- 
fore the ſame right over theſe two famous Philg- 
ſophers, and we may equally, provided it is with 
due Reſpect, reject the Errors which we perceive 


in any of their Opinions, I ſhall alyays acknow- 


ledge 
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ledge, that Newton, was the greateſt Man of the 
preſent Age; but I ſhall likewiſe affirm, that he 
was ſubject to the Weakneſſes of human Nature, 
and'I ſhall laugh at thoſe, who, not contented with 


Locle, who is generally true in his Principles, juſt 


mediately liſt myſelf under the Banner of this 


Learning, as in other States, and that every 
Perſon therein may form a kind of Sovereignty, 


the fifth Chapter of the third Part of the ſecond 


8 E e e Criticiſm of the ffs Chap ter mn 6 
the third Parte the e ſecond Book of e | 


the Parliaments and Biſhops of France are in ſup- 
| porting 
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givinghim the Infallibility of a Pope: endeavour to 
taiſe him to the Rank of a God. 
In my Diſſertations, T have often quoted My, 


in his Conſequences, and exact in his Demonſtra- 


tions. J own, that if I were obliged to take one 


ſide in Philoſophy, and ſtand by it, I would im- 


great Man, But ſeeing it is not in the Republic 


I intend only to reſpect, and not to idolize, even 
the greatcit of Men; and this Reſolution autho- 
riſes me to fay freely what 1 think concerning 


Book of F Ane Mallebrantbe's Enquiry ag Truth, 


Recherche de la Verité again Montagne. 
OW great Eflcem. ſoever F. Mallebrande 


may deſerve,” and whatever Reputation he 
ny have gotten in the Republic, of Learning, 


I do not believe that his moſt zealous Abettors MW 
would perſuade Men, that he ought to have that 
Infallibility conferred upon him, that his Brethren 


have refuſed to grant the Pope. And certainly, 


I think, all learned Men, — ſuch as are tue 
Lovers of Erudition, are as much intereſted in 


maintaining their Independance and Liberty, # 
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porting the Privileges of the Gallican Church. Thus 
after having rendered Juſtice to F. Mallebranche s 
Merit, after having ſaid that he is a Philoſopher 
of the firſt Claſs, that he has a noble, vaſt, and 
penetrating Genius, I ſhall add, that he has mi- 
ſerably criticiſed upon Michael Montagne's Eſſays. 
The Term miſerably will be thought afftontive 
by many People; but it is fo perfectly juſt and 
true, that I cannot in Juſtice retract it. Father 
Mallebranche is. not the only Perfon, who has at- 
tacked Montagne... All the 
are againſt him. His Works ought to be as 
good as they are, to withſtand ſo many reiterated 
Criticiſms. The Devotees of Port-Royal have not 
only * fallen foul upon his Writings, but his Per- 
fon allo, 


Biſhops, could amuſe themſelves with blackening 
the Reputation of a private Perſon. Certainly, 
theſe devout Anchorets to demoliſh Montagne, 
choſe ſome ſuch Mements, as they employ in 
reading of Clelia the Romance, in which they are 
exceſſively commended t, and which they place 


* Ina Book intitled L*' Art de Penſer. The following 1s @ 
Jecimen of the Invefives of theſe ſour Devotees, Pyrrhoniſm ts 
net a Se. of Pecple who are perſuaded that - what they ſay is 
true ; butit ts a Set of Lyars : for which reaſon they often contra- 
di themſelves in declaring their Opinion, their Heart not agree« 


ing with their Tongue, as may, be ſeen in Montagne, 4vho-bas 


endeavoured to revive it in the preceeding Century. The Book 
from whence this Quotation was taken, was KI ly by two 


or three Anchorets of Port-Royal, and principally by Mr. 
Nicole, 


1 Theſe Devotees were praiſed therein under borrowed Names. 


The famous Racine has rallied them with great Vivacity on this 
Account, in one of the two Letters which he wrote againſt them in 
Defence of Deſmaretz, Theſe two Letters have been reprinted ip 
the laſt Editions of Deſpreaux's Works, You did not confider, ſays 
Mr. Racine, that neither Mr, D*'Urfey, nor Corneille, nor Comber.- 
ville your old Friend, were reſponſible for the Conduct of Deſ- 

vac. 


Janſeniſis to a Man 


Jam aſtoniſhed, that Men, whoſe Va- | 
nity aims only at the Eminency of Popes and 
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16 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
in their Libraries near to the Eunuch of Terence, 
als of yum Pogle by the' rec 
ify the Morals of young e e readi 
— Father Mallebrancbe, ws and bred in 
the Notions of Port-Roya}, diſcharges his Choler 
alſo upon Montagne; and he neither ſpares his 
Perſon nor his Writings. I cannot imagine how 
ſuch an enlightened Philoſopher as he is, who ſanc- 
tifies 'every Page of his Books with pious Re- 
flections, did not confider what a mean thing it 
was to make ſuch a rude Attack upon a Gentle- 
3 3 man, 
maretz, You have involved them in his Diſgrace 3 you have 
even forgot that Mademoiſelle Scuderi has given an advanta- 


ous Painting of Port-Reyal in her Clelia. Nevertheleſs I 
ve heard fay, that you patiently ſuffered yourſelves to be 


u was ſent for by way of Entertainment, and was handed 
ch one Member to another, becauſe the whole Society was 
defirous of ſeeing the Part which ſpoke of them with ſo much 
Honour, Have not they even rendered back the Praiſes in one 
of their Provincial Letters, and is not it her the Author means, 
when he ſpeaks of a Perſon that he admires without know- 
ing her ? Boikau's Works, Vol. IV. p. 197. Auſterdam Edi- 


Gion, 1 

5 Tel Gentlemen have alſo tranſlated the other five Come- 
dies of Terence, Mr, Racine has farther illuſtrated this Fa& 
in the ſame Letter which I have juſt quoted ; this is what 
he ſays on this Subject. I well know that St, Auguſtine blames 


himſelf for being affected at a Play, and for having wept in 


reading Firgil, What do you conclude from thence ? Will you 
fay it was unlawful to read Vigil, or tobe preſent at the act- 
ing of a Play ? But St. Auguſtine accuſes himſelf of being too 
well pleaſed with the Singing at Church; muft we therefore 
abſtain from going to Church? And as for you who are this 
Father's Succeſſors, to what end did you tranſlate the Come- 
dies of Terence into French Was it neceſſary to interrupt your 
holy Employment for the Sake of tranſlating Plays ? However, 
i you have done them with all their original Beauties the 
Publick will be under an Obligation to you for the Pains you 
have taken. Perhaps you will fay, you have retrenched cer- 
tain Expreſſions, But you likewiſe firm, that the Care which 
is taken to cover the Paſſions with a Veil of Decency only, 


ſeryes to make them more dangerous. Thus yon have 


yourſelves in the Rank of Corruptors, Boilean's Works, Vol. IV. 


P. 196. 
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man, who was not in a Capacity to defend bim- 
ſelf. But the ridiculous Part of the Story is, that 
Father Mallebranche, in refuting Mentagne, com- 
mits thoſe very Faults that he reproaches him 
withal. He at firſt gives you a long Detail of the 
Properties of Pedantry, which he attributes to 
this Author, who, in the Judgment of Perſons of 
good Senſe, is of all Writers the moſt diftant from 
that Fault ; however, by the Power of Diviſions 
and Sub-divifions, and by ſifting the Attributes of 
a Pedant, in the ſame abſtract Manner, that he 
does the Ideas, by which we ſee all Things in 
God *, he concludes that Mantagne rather ſhews 
himſelf to be a Pedant à la Cavaliere, a Pedant of 
a particular Species, than a reaſonable, judicious, and - 
honeſt Man; this laſt Epithet carries the groſſeſt 
Affront along with it; for he that is not an hoy 
neſt Man is a Raſcal F. But, ' paſſing by theſe - 
Invectives, let us ſee upon what Account Father 
ALallebranche ſo boldly condemns Montagne, Pe- 
= ants, ſays he, are vain, haughty, of a great Me- 
= mry end little Fudgment, powerful in tations, 
bat unfortunate and weak in Reaſon, &c. If this 
Picture be not at all like Montagne, then we muſt 
allow that he is no Pedant. Let us examine this 
Wo Queſtion without Prejudiee. A. 
= Montagne is accuſed of having made his Books 
Wh with a View only to paint himſelf, and to repreſend 
= is owr Humours and Inclinations. It is true, 
= Montagne writ as a diſintereſted Man, and a Gen- 
= tleman ought to write, for his own Pleaſure and 
private Advantage. But, conſidering afterwards, 
that the Public might reecive ſome Þevebir from 
bis Labours, he publiſhed them juſt as they were, 
Wand did not think it neceſfary to ſet up for 2 


® Recherche de la Verits, Part I, Book III. Chap. VI» 
＋ Part III. Book II. Chap, V. 
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Preacher to Mankind. He thought it ſufficient 
to inſtruct and amuſe them at the ſame time, 
If he had been only deſirous of obtruding a few 
muſty Morals upon the World, he would have 
compos'd his Ef in the manner Nicole has done, 
Montagne is allo reproached with ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf in almaſt every Chapter. This he does indeed 
in ſuch a Strain of Sincerity, that one may ealily 
ſee, it is more for his Reader's Inſtruction than 
out of Vanity. 7 is certain, ſays M. Co/te, that 
his Writings are ſo good a Looking-Glaſs, that all 
Men may ſee themſelves therein, if they will be at 


the pains to view themſelves with Attention, and 


with a Deſign "to ſee themſelves. ſuch as they realh 
are. | 5 WP ok. 
Mr. Paſcal, a good and faithful Advocate for 


Port- Royal, had cenſured Montagne in the ſame 
Strain as Mallebranche. The following is his Criti- 
eiſm *, and the Anſwer which an ingenious Writer Wh 


made theretos. 


Let us examine Montagne's Pedantry a little 3 


further; he is blamed for having mixed ſo many 


Quotations with his Arguments, -as if he thought I 


| : 


The filly ul hes "ang Montagne had conceived of paint- | ö 
ing himſelf, and this not by the by, had, contrary to his own 
Maxims, à Frailty which moſt Writers fall into, but in Pur- 


ſuance of his avowed Deſign, which was his chief and princi- 
pal Intention, For to ſay fooliſh Things by Chance and through 
Weakneſs, is a common Diſeaſe ; but to do it deſignedly is an 
inſupportable Fault. The Project was charming which Mon- 


* tage had conceiv'd of painting himſelf to the Life as he 
„ his done. For he has painted human Nature, and it was al 
«, a low Deſign of Nicole, Mall:branche, Paſcal, | to difparage Wi 
r Montagne on that Account.“ Poltaire is in the right of it; 


and if Paſcal had not ſucceeded better in his Provincial Let- 
ters than in his Crit'ciim on the Writings of Montagne; the 
Jeſuits would have been greatly to blame to give themlelyes 


the Trouble of an Anſwer, His Reaſonings are fo weak, that al 


it is doing them too much Honour to give them a ſerious 
Confutation. Y:ltaire's Works, Vol, IV. p. 366, Anmfterdn 
Editton 1749. 3 4 
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them ſo many demonſtrative Reaſons, I can eaſil 
confute this Cenſure. Montagne relates the Pal. 
ſages of the various Authors he quotes, only t6 

ive the Reader at one Glance, the Pleaſure of 
Leiog the Sentiment he advances with that of 
the Author he copies after, He had a mind to 
preſent to the Imagination his own Riches, and 
the Mines from whence he dug them. But how 
comes it to paſs, that Father Mallebranche exclaims 
ſo much againſt the Dugtations that Montagne 
made uſe of inſtead of Reaſon ? He, I ſay, who at- 
tempts to prove out of the Apocalypſe, that that 
Writer did very ill to be vain, Nothing can be 
more merry than that Paſſage, and the Place where 
he brings it in augments the Drollery of it. Fa- 
ther Mallebranche, after having made a long De- 
tail of the uſeleſs Knowledge of Pedants, their 
Aﬀeftation for Quotations, and their vigorous and 
ſpacious Imagination, and- having been free of his 
ill Language againſt Montagne, all of a ſudden, by 
an Effect of this ſame vigorous and ſpacious Ima- 
gination, which he had been ſpeaking of, he gives 
a looſe to his Carreer ; and having ſaid, that this 
Writer muſt needs look upon himſelf as an extraor- 

dinary Perſon, he reaſons thus upon it:: | 
| All Creatures are under an indiſpenſable Obliga- 
tion ta direct the Minds of ſuch as wauld worfbip 
them towards him alone, who deſerves to be wore 
Hipped, And Religion teaches us, that we ought 
never to permit the Mind and Heart of Man, which 
ts God's Right only, to emphy ſelf about us, to 
admire and love us. When St. John threw him- 
ſelf at the Feet of the Angel of the Lord, the Angel 
forbad him ta-worſbip him. I am, ſaid. he to him, 
a dervant, as well as thou and thy Brethren ; wor- 
ſhip God. Conſervus tuus for, &c. Deum adbra, 
Revel. i. 9% 10. t is en ly. the Devils, and ſuch 
as 
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as partake of the Pride of Devils, that take Plea- 
gere in being worſhipped. And this Deſire of being 
Wworfhipped is not an exterior and apparent Att 
Adiration, but an inward and real Adoration, that 
ether Men might take up their Minds about us. 
This is a deſiring to be worſhipped, as God tuill b. 
worſhipped, to wit, in Spirit and in Truth. 
What, in the Name of Wonder, would Father 
Mallebranche have faid, if to prove that a Man 
Was guilty of Vanity, Montagne had, all of a ſud- 
den, made an Excurſion into the moſt abſtruſe 
Theology ; had expatiated upon the Obligations 
of the Creature towards the Creator; had diſtin- 
guiſhed the Modes of Adoration by exterior, ap- 
parent, imyard and real, had determined that God 


will be worſhipped in Spirit and Truth, had quoted 
St. John, the 4 7, Apoſiles and Angels ; and 
all this becauſe an Author had made a Book only to 
paint 1 9 5 and ſet forth his own Humours and 
_ duclinations.? For this is the Upfhot of Father Mai 
Branche Reaſoning, after having enjoyed the 
Privilege of that vigarous and ſpacious Imagination, 
-that be allows Matagne and the reſt of the Pe- 
_ dants, | . ; 
Father Mallabranche had reafon to defire the 
charming Erudition of Montagne, for nobody had 

_ever leſs Taſte than he for what is calted polite 
Learning. Mr. Fantenelle informs us, that he had 
little Eſteem for that kind of Literature, which 
conſiſts in enquiring after the Sentiments of dif- MW 
ferent Philoſophers, and that he could never read 
ten Lines together without Diſtaſte. I ſhall make 
en paſſant two Reflections: The firſt is, that the 
only good Method of ſtudying is that of examin- 
ing carefully the Opinions of great Men who lived 
in former Times. Thus we have an equal Ad- 
vantage from the Truths which they knew, - 
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the Errors into which they fell: We adopt the 
former and reje& the latter; every thing is uſe 
ful that we read in ancient Authors, for it is 
partly owing to a Knowledge of their Faults, that 
we have made the greateſt Patt of the Diſcove- 
ries which we have acquited. Without the read- 
ing of Greek and Latin Books, Gaſſendus had ne- 
ver publiſhed his Works: Locke is greatly obliged 
to the Ancients ; and Leibnitæ acknowledges * 
that he owes a great deal to Ari/totle. Fontentlh 
is greatly deceived, when attempting to excuſe the 
wretched Taſte of Mallebranche, he _ + that 
one may know the Hiſtory of Mens Thoughts 
without Thinking. On the contrary I am per- 
ſauded, that it is impoſſible that a who has 
ſtudied Nature in its moſt beautiful Productions, 
that is to ſay, in tho greateſt Genius's which have 
lived in every Age, and whoſe Mind is nouriſhed 
with all that is good in their excellent Works, 
ſhould not have an infinite Advantage to think 
juſt rather than another, who has had no other 
Maſter and Guide than his own Genius. I ſhall 
take Occaſion to treat of this Matter more at large 
in another Work ; and therefore I paſs on to the 
ſecond Reflection. 

However ſmall the Taſte Mallebranche had for 
Erudition, he was ſometime deſirous of putting 
it into his Works; but it may be juſtly doubted, 
if his Deſign was not to diſguſt his Readers by 
the Manner he makes uſe thereof. For Inſtance, 
to prove that the Gaſcons, the Preards and the Nor- 
mans, greatly differ as to their Character and 

Diſpoſition, 


® Quare diſcere non vereor phira me probare in Libris - 


Perelis quam in meditationibus Cartefi tantum abeſt at Cartefia- 


ws ſim. I.. E. B. N. Epiſt. Tom. 2. p. 124. Epiſt. XIV. 
FElog. des Academ. Tom. I. p. 343. Neg. de Mailebranche. 


— 


: 
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Diſpoſition, he quotes the Bible “, Cicero, Mar. 
tial, Horace, &c. do not you think his Learning 
was well employed, eſpecially as to the Queſtion 
in hand? For that which Mallebranche intended 
to prove is notoriouſly falſe, that Climate in ge- 
neral having no Influence upon the Genius: 0 
an old Error to maintain the contrary; an Error, 
which is diſproved by daily Experience; Holland, 
Germany, England having produced Perſons of as 
lively an Imagination, as that of the moſt inge- 
nious /talians and French. Can we find more Fire, 
more Vivacity, more Invention than in the Works 


of Milton and Liibnitz? Had Des Cartes and Taſ- 
ſo a greater Imagination than theſe two Men born 


in very different, Climates. The Ancients had Ex. 


amples as ſtriking, . as we have in the preſent Age. 
Democritus was a Native of Abdera; and Greece 


never had a Genius more extenſive than his ; and 
his Syſtem of Philoſophy is a ſufficient Proof 
of the Vivacity of his Imagination. 

If Mallebranche had thought proper to have 
ſtudied the ancient Philoſophers with Attention, 


he 
We every Day perceive the Truth of this Aſſertion by the 


various Humours and different Characters of Mind in Perſons 


of different Countries. The Gaſcons, for inſtance, have a more 
I'vely Imagination than the Nermans, The Inhabitants of Rouen 
and Dieppe, and the Picards differ from each other; but more 
eſpecially the People of Lew Nermardy, though they live fo 
near each other. But if we confider Men who live in the 
more diſtant Countries, we ſhall meet with Differences till more 
Frange ; ſuppoſe an Italian, a Fleming, or a Dutchman, In ſhort, 
there are Places which have been always famous for the Wiſ- 
dom of their Inhabitants, as Theman and Atbens; and others 
for their Stupidity, as Thebes, Abdera, and ſome others, 

Arthenis tenue coelum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur Attic, 
craſſum Thebis. Cic. de Fate, 

Abderitance peftora plebis babes. Mart. 

Beeftum in craſſo jurares dert natum. Hor. 

Nunguid non ultra eſi Sapientia in Theman ? ſerem. c. 49. v. 7. 

Recherche de la Verite, Lib. II. Chap, III. p. 135. Tom, J. 
Edit. in 12me, 
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w would have ayoided the Oſtentation of Learn- 
ng merely to maintaig an Error. Beſides, if he 
ould have read the Works of the beſt Poets 


vithout Diſtaſte,. he would not have cited Plau- 
tus *, to prove that Wine gives a Man a Fall, and 


9 hat Horace had indiſcreetly wrote in Praiſe of 

- Drunkenneſs. A little more Juſtneſs in the Ap- 
d plication of Paſſages had been more ſuitable to 
md the Work of a Man who treats an Author with 


ſo much Contempt, who made uſe of Extracts 
from ancient Authors with the greateſt Delicacy, 
and who almoſt always adds a new Grace to their 
W 1 houghts. | 

Mallebranche reproaches Montagne alſo with 
contradifling himſelf every Moment, and in the Jame 
Chapter, even when he ſpeaks of Things that he pre- 
ends to hnow the beſt. For Montagne's Juſtihca- 


4 tion, I will only recite what Father Mallebranche 
= ays, a few Lines after this Piece of Criticiſin. They 


ho have read Montagne know that he affected 
o be thought a Pyrrhonian, and that he gloried in 


a e --ubting of every. thing. I aſk if any has a Right 
* to take it amiſs, that a Perſon, who is in doubt, 


fhould appear doubtful? And whether or no it 


„be 2 Fault in him, who ſearches after Truth, to 
rſons Wl | 8 weigh 
more Wine is ſo ſpirituous, that it yields animal Spirits almoſt 
oven dy made; but Spirits that are a little unruly, and that will 


ot yield to the Direction of the Will, on Account of their 
olidity and exceſſive Agitation. Thus in Men of the ſtrongeſt 
"4 moſt vigorous Conſtitutions, it produces the greater Changes 
_ the Imagination, and in all Parts of the Body, than Meats 
nd Drinks of another Kind. I gives a Man a Fall, Vinum 
ctr deloſus eft as Plautus ſays, it produces in the Mind many 
gt ft, which are not ſo advantageous as thoſe which Horace 
eccribes in the following Lines, | 

= 21d non ebrietas defignat I operta rechudit : 

Spe, jubet efſe ratas : in prælla trudit inermem : 

Sellicitis animis onus eximit : addocet artes. 

Feecundi calices quem non. fecere. diſertum f 
Cencratia quem non in paupertate ſolatum? 


Recherche de la Verte, Liv, II. Chap. II. 5. 1833. 
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of others, before he comes to a Determination, 


Ing of every 


Fer its End, which» is not, according to the School. 


Jounds Spirit and Matter ? Who relates the moſf &. ; 


ſon cannot be certain of it? Theſe are the principal 


weigh his Opinions, and examine the Sentiment: 
and adopts any of them for his own ? For itil 
to this prudent. Precaution that Aontagne's Hy- 
rhoniſm is reduced. All the World may be fi- 
tisfied of this, by reading his Works. And à Ma 
muſt be blinded with Paſſion, or of diſhoneſt. Prin- 
ciples to aſſert, that Montagne ever held the Tis a 
diculous Opinion of the ancient .Pyrrhourans, hl 
it to bring Philoſophy to the ſingle Point of doubt- M 
1 y_ thing, to ſay, that he inſtructt us in 
all Things, and that Infancy learns 6 fen 
her as well as thoſe of riper Age* ? ls it to be 
certain- of nothing, to affirm, that Philoſophy M 
makes us virtuous, and that Virtue is the chiefel 
Gcod ? Knowledge, ſays Montagne, propoſes Virtu 


men, fixed at the 7 of a fleeh, rough and inac 
ceſſible Mountain. They, who draw near to her, 
may lay held on her as they pleaſe ; ſhe is placed in 
a fine, fruitful, and flnwery Plain, from whence ſui 
views whatever ſurrounds her F. _— 

Can this be called Doubting ? I think it is rather 
admitting the Neceſſity of Truth eſſential to the 
Good of the Publick. But I am ſenſible What 
the Doubts are, that offend Father Mallebranch: 
Nay, he himſelf tells us what they are in theſe 
Words, I bat can one think of a Man who cn 


travagant Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, cn. 
eerning the Nature of tbe Soul, without contemmnin 1 
them — who does nat ſee the Neteffity of tbe In. 
mortality ef our Souls ; tubo thinks that human. Rea. 
Queſtions, that Father Mallꝛbranche would 1 * Me 
wit ; 0 _ . © bao 
* Mentagne's Eflays, Book I. Chap, XXV. p. 2 = 
T Beh n l 3 


= 
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ad Montagne peremptorily decided. As for me, 
I own, that I commend him for having acted with 
Sincerity, and confeſſing frankly, he could not 
clearly comprehend that which js incomprehenſible. 
I refer my Reader to my fourth Diſſertation u 
Metaphyſics, to ſee if the Queſtions be ſo evi- 
dent as F ather Mallebranche ſay they are; and if 
the Proofs which he has given thereof, be as clear 
id convincing as he pretends they are. 
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hical Diſſertations, 


Concerning the UnczaTainTy of 


WP hilo/op 


ST HUMAN SCIENCES; 


— — 


piss ERTATION I. 
/ the Uncertainty of HisToRY. 


SECT. I. Th INTRODUCTION. 


OU believe, Madam, that I am. in a greaf 
Concern, how I ſhall prove to you demon- 
ratively the Opinion, that you have often heard 
e maintain; That we have little Certainly even 
= th: Things, which we think we are the moſt 
ired of You imagine that it will be difficult 
r me to keep the Promiſe I made, to teach you 
eight Days Time as muth Philoſophy as the Pro- 
ers in all the Coll:ges of Paris 1 You 
x my Project with Ignorance and Vanity, But 
W {ct too high a Value upon your good Graces, 
Wot to endeavour at leaſt to make good my Pro- 
3. Perhaps, I might have defired ſome Weeks 
= from a Lady of leſs Penetration than you 
1 2 are ; 
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are; but your Underſtanding is fo ready and ex . 
and we really know ſo few Things, that inde | 
when I demanded eight Days to make you if 
{ſkilful as a Profeſſor, I might have ſaid, as 10 * 
moſt aceompliſhed Doctor of the Sor bonne, and 4 
have very eaſily kept my Word. 
You know, Madam, that the Philoſophy w 
ſpoke of at that time did not turn upon certad 
Branches of the Mathematics, as Geometry, A 
ſtronomy, Algebra, and other Sciences, wh 
principal Operations are demonſtrable by arithneifi 


tical Calculations and certain Rules. Our The I 
extended only to the little Advantage of Log =. 
the Uncertainty of that part of Natural Philo =. - 
phy, which is not confirmed by Experiments, re 
the obſcure and impenetrable Depth of Metapyſ 
tics. The Rev. Father Benavanture aſſured youll Þ | 
that the Study of twenty Years together wo I = 
hardly be ſufficient to attain the firſt Rudin Dee 
_of thoſe Sciences; ſo that a Man muſt ſtuſi e \ 
twenty Years under a Freceptor, and twenty ms TH 
in his Cloſet, to acquire the Character of an Adel Nes. 
But indeed this is really tormenting one's ſelf Hypo 
the Space of forty Years, to be as ignorant d P 
_aft, as the firſt Day of Study. You know, Wy run 
dam, what Diſputes we had upon theſe Subject t. 
with that reverend Fathers... He pretended to Wii: 
ignorant of nothing; and I maintained, that Meer 
know very little; and that, what they bf WS: t 
thoroughly, all are capable of knowing” Upon ere 
the good Father had Recourſe to learned Tem rc 
which you looked upon as a Proof of what | W 
had advanced; but ſince the reading of Montami eat! 
Eſſays, ſome Pieces of Bayle, and ſome of Mu ed 
le Vayer*s Writings have, as you tell me, made m in, 


Opinion a little more plauſible to you, I ſhall no 
ena 
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deavour to convince you fully of the Truth 
it. 


en 

indet | 

you know that you like the Authorities of cele- 

as ed Writers; and that when the Reverend Fa- 

and er Bonavanture cited Ariſtatle, or St. Thomas, 
. u ſeemed as much in favour of his Sentiments, 


Dy ir he had convinced you of them by Demon- 
ert tion. To pleaſure you therefore, I ſhall oc- 
ry, M conally make uſe of fome Paſſages of the beſt 
woo thors, which I ſhall take care to tranſlate, that 
Om. may judge of them yourſelf ; I will alſo add, 
Thel bee and Latin at the Bottom of the Page, 
Log t if you think I do not act fairly, you may ap- 
hilde to fome learned Perfon, who may eafily com- 
ts, re my Tranſlations with the Originals. But 
etaph t, I ſhall never quote Authorities to convince 
d youll of the Truth of an Opinion. Ic is by Rea- 
woulWns that I will prove to you the Facts that I ad- 
d1mennce ; and it is by your Reaſon only, that I de- 
t ſub: you to judge of what I ſay. The only thing 
y mot I demand of you is, not to have a greater 
Ader 72rd for Ariſtotle and Des Cartes, when they 
ſelf E poſe evident Truths than Boileau had for Cotin 
rant d Prad. 


v, MATT be Reſpect that is due to great Men ought 
Subject to lead us into Slavery. We ought to com- 
d to End them wherein they do well, and have a 
at Meß erable Eſteem for their Writings ; but we ought 
" knot to foſter their Errors. Nay, in thoſe Places, 


pon ere they are evidently faulty, we ought to have 
Terms regard to their Sentiments ; if they had had 
hat e V eakneſs, not to condemn the Faults of the 
ntagn Eat Men, who lived before them, they had never 


f Mali ſed themſelves to the pitch of Eſteem they now 

ade in, nor even cver equalled them. 

all non | 
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deceive us in Things, that it ſees diſtinctly ani 


we ſee they are contrary to this Light of Natur i 


reaſon to believe, that God were a Deceiver, if he had beſtoi 
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SE CT. II. That our Reaſon cannot deceive us 4 
Things, that we ſee diflinftly ; and that it agu 
to have the Preference to all Authorities. 


E muſt firſt lay down this Maxim, tht 
our Reaſon, which is a Gift that G 
has beſtowed upon us for our Conduct, cannalifi 


evidently. * For if this diſcerning, and Faculyi 
of framing, Ideas deceive us, God himſelf woullll 
be a Deceiver, for repreſenting Falſhood to will 


under the Appearance of Truth. Our Reafuli$ 
would be no longer of any Service to us; il 
would be a pernicious Gift, tending rather to lea 
us aſtray than conduct us right F Now youll 
are well aſſured, Madam, that God cannot de 
ceive us; Deceit and Injuſtice are Attributes u 
worthy of an abſolutely perfect Being. It is c 
tain then, that Reaſon, or the Faculty of Uni 
derſtanding, which we received at our Birth, a 
prehends no Object but what is true, ſo far 7 
it apprehends it clearly and diſtinctly. Every 
Authority, every Example which may be objec 
to us, we have a right to reject as Fables, whene 


The Faculty, which he (God) has beſtowed upon us, wi 
we call the Light of Nature, never apprehends any Ob 
dut it is true, ſo far as it is apprehended ; that is to ſay, 
far as it is known clearly and diſtinctly. For we ſhould ul 


it upon us ſuch as that thereby we might take Falſhood for Truly 
when we make a right Uſe thereof, 4 
Des Cartes Prin, of Philoſ. Part I. p. 
+ Our Reaſon is the Gift of God, which cannot deceive ei 
It is a Preſent which he has made us, as a Means whereby 
may know him and ſerve him. If this Reaſon ſhould mv 
us, in Things that are plain and eaſy, God would deceive 2 
which cannot poſſibly be maintained, God being the Trout" 
ſelf, Fewwiſh Letters, Let. 33. f 


5 
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ad if we examine them with Attention, we ſhall 
iy diſcover their Abſurdity. 

= To aſſert the contrary, is to fall into the moſt 
-travagant Pyrrhoniſm. When we admit that our 
BR caſon is an Inis Fatuus, only intended to lead us 
Wray, we give an Inlet to all kinds of the moſt. 
monſtrous 3 there will be no Opinion but 
bat may be defended. What muſt the Condi- 
on of Mankind be, if they have no certain 
t(lechod of diſtinguiſhing Falſhood from the moſt 
erident Truths? The Brute Creation would be 
ore happy, fince they will find in their Inſtinct 
ſources which Reaſon denies to Mankind. The 
oſt famous Philoſophers of theſe latter Times, 
mean thoſe that have leaned moſt towards 
=: -ni/m have however owned, that Man has in 
mſelf the means of diſcovering Truth; Gaſſen- 
„ bas eſtabliſhed three Methods in his Philo- 
phy. Whatever Pleaſure Bayle may have taken 
furniſhing the Pyrrhonians with Weapons, it is 
ident that his Deſign was not to maintain, that 
lan could not diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, 
ben he made uſe of his Reaſon. It is not Rea- 
= that deceives us, but the manner of uſing 
as an Author has well obſerved, who is ranked 
10ng the modern Pyrrbonians that is among the 
age Philoſophers, who determine nothing but 
bat they certainly know. We muſt therefore 
"—= ys conſult our Reaſon as well as Authority. 
Whatever are the Authorities, whatever are 
e -zamplcs that are alledged, we have a Right 
reject them as fabulous, when we find them 
—_tdictory to our natural Light; and if we 
mine them attentively, we ſhall readily perceive 
eir Abſurdity, | 
= / — Part of Men's Opinions are found- 
cher upon Hiſtory, or Tradition, or the Au- 
3 thority 


= | . 
of — * = — — _ 
- — w@©Q_eroe - 


to be contrary to Reaſon. All that we hav 
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thority of the Learned; there are very few of them, or 
that can be ſupported but by Reaſon. Before Cre 
we advance any further, and to ſhew you the - 
Neceſſity we are under, not to embrace or be- ¶ obſ 
lieve any Opinions to be true, only ſo far as they nav 
are conformable to the Light of Nature, I wil or | 
examine, by your leave, into the Uncertainty, of 


which reigns in all other Things, upon which ve mu 


can ground them. þ The 


= 1:7 

= 

SECT. III. Of the Uncertainty of Hiſtory in «ii reig 
great Number of Fats. ee. 


rou 
whi 
tim 
em 
Th HE 
to do is to grant, that a famous Hiſtorian, wiv Co 
has recited an Event contrary to the Notions dig 
Truth and Reaſon, thought fit to accommodat cule 
himſelf to the Prejudices, and Errors of the Peope of 
amongſt whom he lived, or was obliged to {win . 
with the Torrent of Superſtition and populv ll cf; 
Opinions. I 
They who write Hiſtory cannot well avoid ſome 
times reporting Facts, whoſe Falſity they are ſur 
of; it is not in their Power to ſuppreſs then 
It is the Province of a Philoſopher to difcul 
the Truth of an Opinion; the Hiſtorian is not 
engage in the Controverſy ; all that is require 
cl 


ISTORY, which we look upon as the 
Regiſter of Events in paſt Ages, ought not 
to be taken for the Proof of a Fact that appear 


When Tacitus relates any Miracle, he follows the Exam 
and Duty of all good Hiſtorians, They are the Regiſters of iſ 
portant Events. Among public Accidents we alſo reckon popu" 
Reports and Opinions, It is their Buſineſs to recite comma 
Rumours and Notions, not to correct them, This belong "ly 
Divincs and Philoſophers, the Directors of Conſciences "A 

Mentayne's Effays, Book 11, Chap. VI 
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of him is, to intimate that there is little or n 
W Credit to be given to ſuch Reports. | 

= There are very few Hiſtorians who religiouſly 
obſerve this Rule; the generality of them, after 
having roundly aſſerted a great Number of falſe 
or ridiculous Facts, ſtart a doubt concerning ſome 
of them, of little or no Conſequence, and fo 
much the more pernicious to their Readers, as 
their Aſſurance on this Occaſion ſeems to autho- 
rize the Lyes, which they have approved *. 

To convince you, Madam, what Uncertainty 
reigns in Hiſtory, I am going now to let you 
ſee. 1f/, The Obſcurity with which. it is ſur- 
rounded in its Beginnings. 24, The Partiality, 
which is in Hiſtorians, that lived near our own 
time. 3d, How Hiſtorians have been fond of 
embelliſhing their Works with Stories of Prodi- 
gies, Miracles and ſupernatural Events. 4th, The. 
Contrariety of Opinions amomſt Hiſtorians of 
different Nations and Religions. 5th, The Ridi- 
culouſneſs of the Annals of all the different Orders 
of Monks: And 6th, I ſhall requeſt you to con- 
ider, how much the true Cauſes of an Event are 
often unknown to Hiſtorians. 
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SECT. IV. Of the Uncertainty of Hiflery in the 
firſt Ages of the Morld. 


HE Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World 
| is fo obſcure ; and that little of it, which 
is conveyed down to us, is ſo mixed with Fables, 


Ern hich evidently contradict Reaſon, that we can- 
s of not, if we follow the Light of our Underſtand- 
popu RE 

Li : C5 ings, 


elong "i = * 
F | F 1il; cum multa mentiti ſunt ad arbitrium ſuum, unam aliquam: 
ip. VI _ lt endete; {:d adjiciuat, penes auttores fades erit. 


Sencc, Natur. Sa. Lit, IV. Cap, III. 


— 
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ings, admit one half of the Facts to be true, which 
are related therein, We have not any Notion 
of what happened in the World before Mah; 
Flood, except in the Books of Moſes ; for if we 
ſhould conſult the other Hiſtorians, who can in- 
form us of the moſt ancient Times, and if we 
ſhould believe the Chine/e or Egyptian Annals,” we 
ſhould be oblized to reject the Book of —_— 
as Apocryphal, ſeeing the Writers of thoſe Na. 
tions place the Beginning of their Hiftory fome 
thouſands of * Years before the Jdoſaic Creation 


of 


The Chineſe Hiſtorians take it for Matter of Fact, that 
Fobi their firſt King, began to reign 2982 Years before the Birth 
of Jeſus Chrift ; which makes the Foundation of their Empire 
to be above 300 Years before the Flood. Langkt's Method 
of Studying Hiſtory in his Cartons rerranctem & conſerves, dans 
Beyer: Memoriæ-biſtorico-criticæ Librorum rariorum. p. 171. 

Pere Dubalde ſpeaks of this in a different manner in his Hil. 
tory of China; but could he do otherwiſe ? He was a Jeſuit, 
and conſequently obliged not to declare his own Sentiments, 
Befides, if he had explained himſelf as fincerely as Abbe Lang- 
et, they would have expunged out of his Book, what he had 
ſaid upon that Subject, as they actually did in that of Abbe 
Langlit. However, it is evident, that Dubald places the Reign 
of Fohi about 200 Years after the Deluge, and he.cannot deny 
there were other Emperors which reigned before him. Perhaps 
you will be glad to ſee how the Jeſuit has treated this thorny 
Affair. The moſt famous Hiftoriansz diſtinguiſh in the Chineſe 
Chronology, that which is manifeſtly fabulous, that which 1s 


doubtful and uncertain, and that which is paſt all manner of Wal 


doubt. Thus adhering only to that which appears to have ſome 
Foundation, they lay down as a certain Rule, that we ſhould 
utterly negle&t the Ages preceding Fobi, as being uncertain 
that is, which they cannot rank, according to exact and true 
Chronology, and that what preceded Fobr, ſhould paſs for My- 
tholegical, Theſe Authors look upon Fobi as the Founder of 
their Monarchy, who about 200 Years after the Deluge, accord- 


ing to the Septuagint Verſion, reigned at firſt near the Confines of 


the Province of Chenfi, afterwards in the Province of Henan, 
which is fituated almoſt in the middle of the Empire ; after- 
wards it extended itſelf over the Land, which reaches to the 
Oriental Sea, This is the Opinion of almoſt all the Learned, 
and this Chronology, founded upon conſtant Tradition, and efta- 


þl.ſhed in their moſt ancient Hiſtories, which could not be 1 : | 


=. 
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of the World ; our religious Belief of the Holy 
Scriptures prevents our ſtrict Enquiry into that 
Affair. Thus of all that paſſed before the Deluge, 
we only know what Moſes teaches us, and that 
is but a very little. When he ſpeaks of the Crea- 
tion of Man, or the Founding of Empires, it is 
always with regard to the Fetus. He makes no 
mention of any thing, but what ſome way or other 
ſerves to illuſtrate the Affairs of that People *. 
He takes no notice of the Riſe of the Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, and Chineſe. And yet we have Frag- 
ments of their Hiſtory, which were not invented. 
to ſerve a Purpoſe, and whoſe Truth may be de- 
pended upon F. But there is reaſon to believe, 


that every Nation has 5 its Maſes (pardon me 


for 
tered by Foreigners, is looked upon by Men of Letters as in- 
conteſtible. Other Chineſe Authors place the Beginning of their 
Monarchy, at the Reign of Tabo, who, according to the former 
Opinion, is their fifth Emperor: But if any one ſhould think 
proper to make the Bounds ſtill later, he would not only be 
looked upon, as a ridiculous Perſon, but would expoſe himſelf 
to ſevere Chaſtiſement, and be even puniſhed with Death. It 
would be ſufficient for the Miſſionaries, if they were known 
to ſuſpect the Truth of this Matter, if it was afterwards known, 
to be baniſhed from the Empire, | 
Hiſtory of China, Tom. II. page 2. 
*The Scripture omits every thing that does not tend to il- 
juſtrate the favorite Nation, Will any one ſay therefore, that 
there was no other People but that. Moſes indeed paſſes by 
the Origin of the Egyprians, , Ethiopians, Scythians and Chineſe. 
Yet none will dare to ſay, that the unconteſted Fragments, 
which are ſtill extant of their Hiſtory are Fables of later Date, 
invented to give theſe Nations a Repute amongſt Mankind. 
Lenglet, ubi ſupra. 
+ If we allow, my dear Eunuch, of the Truth of thoſe 
Hiſtories, which make mention of what the Kings of Egypr 
did before the Flood, what Reaſon have we to doubt of the 
Fragments of Manetbo, the Egyptian Prieſt ? Or of the Genea- 
logy and Succeſſion of the Kings of Egypt, which we have in 
Herodotus ? Or of their Chronology explained by Droderas Si- 
clus, which carries the Reign of the Egyptians above a thou- 
land Years beyond all other ancient Epochas of the Creation, . 


- excepting thoſe of the Myrians, Chineſe and Indians, which have 


ſtill a greater Antiquity, Marana, a Spy in the Courts of- 
Chriſtan Princes, Tom, IV. Letter 46, 
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for ſpeaking of him here as a meer Hiſtorian) 
who had a mind to do Honour to the People he 
belonged to, without intereſting himſelf in the 
Reputation of others. Though we now had the 
Records of Antiquity which are loſt, they would WWcond:: 
be of little Service for our Information; we could Wi «(cer 
make no more uſe of them, than we do of the 
Chineſe Annals, the Fragments which remains in te! 
Herodotus * and Diodorus Siculus ; and as, with- 
out doubt, they would not accord with the Book 't 
of Gene/is, and the reſt of the Holy Scriptures, WW with 
the Chriſtian Faith would not permit us an Exa- 
mination, the Reſult of which would be contrary 


thereto. poſed 

If what we know of Hiſtory from the Crea- Wl mow 
tion of the World to the Deluge, contains very By 
few Things for our Information, and rather raiſes 1270 


our Doubts than gives us any Certainty ; we have 
as little Aſſiſtance to know what paſſed in the 1076 
two firſt Centuries after the Flood. The three WW'-"4 


1 Sons of Neal are the only Source of all Man- 
5 kind, at lcaſt it is ſaid ſo; and yet thoſe vaſt Em- & þ 
wa : ten- 


wal and Colonies, which we find ſoon after the 
cluge; ſcem to contradict that Belief $., The 
Ry implicit 

* The Prieſts affirm that Menes, who was the firſt King of 
the Egyptian, made a Bridge over the River to — 2 


if 13 the ſame Priefis ſnewed me in their Hiſtories, the Names of ey; 
l 270 Kings, which reigned ſince Menes, among whom were 18 x 4 
NE Ethiepians, and a foreign Woman; all the reft were. ian, RES: 
Hered. Lib. XII. p. 279. Vol. I. ie: 

Ihe Prieſts make the Reign of their Kings, to begin near Hol) 

eco Years before the hundred and fortieth Olimpiad; the | 

Time in which I myſelf went into Egypt, in the Reign of Pro- di, 

lomy, ſirnam'd the Modern Bacchus, The greateſt Part of theſe e 


— ——— 


Kings, were Natives of Frye: ; however, there were ſome from | 
Ethiopia, Perfia and Macedonia, Died. Lib. I, Set. 2, Tom, I, lie 
t From hence ariſes another Difficulty in the Holy Serip- | 
tures, 4::z, What Race of Giants that was; that ſubfiſted a long k | 

413 Time after the Deluge ? and who were thoſe Daughters of Men, „ 
1 whoſe Marriage with his own Sons, God diſliked to that De- * 


| 
—— — — —-—t-— ———— 2 — 
— "W 4 


—— — — 


gree 
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implicit Faith alone, which we owe to the Holy 
Scriptures, can authorize this Opinion, 2 
eems 


zree, that he repented he had made them? Would he have 
condemned this Alliance, if theſe Daughters and Sons had been 
ge ſcended from the ſame Anceſtors ? God, I ſay, who ſometimes, 
under the Law, permitted Marriages with Strangers ? The Scrip- 
ture does not obſerve before the Flood, that there was a favo- 
rite Race or People among the Deſcendants of Adam. Such 
Marriages therefore could not then be regarded as improper g 
they were not forbidden, and conſequently conld not be ſo hate- 
ful to God, 2s they are ſaid to be, if they had been contraſted 
with the Daughters deſcended from the ſame Family, | 
Langlet's Cartons conſervea par Beyer, p. 18g. 

The Difficulty which Abbe Langlet ſpeaks of, hath emba- 
taſſed ſeveral Fathers of the Church: Some of them have ſup- 
poſed, that this Race of Giants, was produced from the Carnal 
Affections which Angels had for Women; which was the Cauſe 
of their Fall. St. Juſtin ſays expreſsly, that the Angels were 
changed into Devils for having had Commerce with Women. 
Tapid wi ty 04d” A yaa; woZaf ares Thrds Th vf yorare 
26% witeow TT iar, al Teidaes wrexyweay Of erm N- 
de Saimaric nat woes (77 NuToY An periucey 3 i ohp 
i Angeli antem, ordinationem, five diſpoſitionem eam 
tranſereſſi, cum mulierem, concubitus cauſa, amoribus witti tum filius 
procreaverunt dæmones, ſunt dicti, atque inſuper religuum genus 
WW -umanum, in ſervitutem ſuam, redegerunt, Sant, Fuft, Philoſoph, 
& Martyr, Opera, Apobg. prim. p. A. Edit. Colon. 1636. A 
thenagoras is ſtill more particular, concerning the Love which 
Angels had for Women, According to him the Giants were 
produced by this criminal Commerce. % % ds dputhioaze xa; 
Tong rf Thy TGY mi715/7 HONEY 1 niouttrcr den, ix d 
re rag f , dr, 04 x4r8/4iv08 FyburSuray piy-p- 
Tir. Itaque a flatu ſuo defecerunt : ¶ Angeli.) alii quidem amoribus 
capti virginum, .& libidine carnis *. 3 ipſe vero princeps, tum 
nl gentia, tum improbitate circa, procurationem, 1 — 
ex amatoribus, igitur wirginum, gigantes, ut woeant, nati ſunt, 
Athenager, Legat. pro Chriftian. p. 27. Edit. Colon, 1636. Here 
#r2 two ancient Authors, who explain this difficult Padage of 
Holy Writ, in the ſame manner. But another Father treats 
13 Reaſonings, as N Nos eft fine damno, 
andire, etiam, ipſos ſanftos Angels, corporum formoſitatibus aff. 
4, & ecke, ler Alder tam propba nis, et abſurdis — 
—5 _ non werifimile —_ inde —_— „ er contemnentss 
eliora, delitiary amorem deligere, confiderant, dif- 
„ & arduum 5 ft — . 9 
WC crediderunt enam ipſos angeles ſanfos affeftiones ſequi # Toi 
wr quod ignoraverit wirtutem ſcriptorem abſque labore demonſtra- 


mus, Divi Grilli, Lib, IX. cont, Julian. Tom, II. p. 206. 301 
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. both yes, and no, What Man of common Senſe can tell w 
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ſeems ſo oppoſite to Reaſon, though it does not 
demonſtratively overthrow it. 
The natural Poſſibility of an univerſal Deluge, 
in the Condition the Earth is now, forms another 
Difficulty, which is as conſiderable as the nume- 
rous Increaſe of People, which is ſaid to be made, 
immediately after the Flood ®. Some Writers 
have maintained, that the Deluge was far from 
being univerſal T; and that the Intention of the 
Almighty 5 but 
Bafil. 1546. Who ſhould we follow, St. Juſtin, or St. Cyril, 
the one affirms a thing, which the other condemns. One may 
in general apply to the antient Fathers, who attempt to ex- 


plain the Holy Scriptures, the Pleaſantry of an Author, relt- 5 gen 
ing to Phyſicians, Hippocrates, ſays yes, Galen ſays no, and I /o = 
4 


Side to take in the midſt of ſo many Difficulties, ſo vainly 
debated by the greateft and moſt venerable Writers ? How many 
things are there in the Scriptures as obſcure as the Race cf 
the Giants, and explained in as contradictory a manner, 
The Connoiſſeurs obſerve, that in the preſent State of the 
Earth, it is impoſſible that a Deluge ſhould be univerſal, and nc 
riſe fifteen Cubits above the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, Wl 
The Sea, at a Medium, is not above 300 Paces deep, The 
higheſt Mountains, as the Gordian Hills or Ararat, do not ril: 
more than 3000 Paces above the Surface of the Sea. Thus, 
without reckoning that the Capacity cf the Globe is enlarged in A 
proportion to its height, there muſt have been twelve or fifteen Wl N. 
times as much Water to cover the Earth in the manner the 
Scripture mentions. And as it takes Notice only of natural 
Means, ſuch as the Opening of the great Decp, and the Fall 
of Rains, this prevents, fay thoſe Gentlemen, the Anſwer that 
might be made, by alledging, that God created a new Quantity 
of Water to compleat this great Defign, which he annihilated 
afterwards. For, according to the Scripture, he only make ule 
of a Wind to dry them up; thus it is probable, that the Means Bi 
he made uſe of to make them overflow the Earth were natural allo 
alſo. Lenglet ubi ſupra, p. 137. Wl 
+ They maintain, that it was impoſlible for the Rain to fal 
in ſuch Abundance, as to cauſe fuch an Effect. They ſupport 
this Aſſertion by the Arguments of a famous Philoſopher (Fa- 
ther Merſenne) who proves by clear Demonſtrations, that the 
moſt violent Showers produce but an Inch and half of Water 
in half an Hour, which makes fix Feet in a Day. Now the 
Deluge laſting but forty times twenty four Hours, ſuppoſing the Wi 
Height of the greateſt Mountains be two thouſand Paces (which Wl 
is not one third of their real Height) to overflow them, my E 
I. 
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[mighty was only to puniſh a People, which had 
een ungrateful for the Bleſfings, which he had 


es not 


luge, izghly favoured them with. They alſo quote the 
other WP cripture itſelf to fortify this Opinion; they in- 


ume- 
lade, 
riters 
from 


F the 


W crpret in their favour a Paſſage in Geneſis, where 
WS: i; -xprefdly faid, that the Sons of Neah divided 
e Nations in the Earth after the Flood . From 
vhence it appears, that the Children of Noah had 
ot then divided the Earth amongſt themſelves, 


ighty WW ut it was ſtill inhabited by the Nations which 
"9 ey had to conquer. 8 25 
ln fort, the Hiſtory of Nations contradicts this 
ret. eeneral Inundation of the whole Earth. We find 
15 2 be Ages immediately ſucceeding the Deluge, 
What 5 . 

vainy Sp aſt Empires formed and very populous, as Syria, 
many (ina, Egypt and Ethiopia. It is impoſſible that 
ce deren or eight Perſons in the Space of 300 Years 
of the AC nay even of 150 Years, if we make a rigorous 


„ aol WE nquuiry) ſhould People thoſe vaſt Provinces which 
ere ſurrounded by the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
ot tie N hich were inhabited by the Children of Noah. 

Thus, BR Without having any regard to the fabulous 


—* nals of the Egyptians, which lay the Founda- 


r the {tion of their Empire 34201 Years before the 
atur Reign of their firſt King, and in following Hiſto- 
| Fall 1 o 

- 442 4s, who have written more exactly, fuch as 


antity Manetho and Herodotus, we find Egypt very po- 
Late E pulous 150 Years after the Flood, and Arts and 
de uſe TIC A NN | . 
em Sciences in a flouriſhing State. Amaſis, who is 
atural alſo called Ammeſis or Amos Pharaoh, who is rec- 
- 137- WW oned the firſt King of Egypt, reigned there from 
to fall 

pen the Lear of the World 2312 to the Year 2337 3 
(Fa- and 
1+ the muſt have fallen one hundred and twenty five Feet of Water 
Water in twenty four Hours, inſtead of the fix Feet which fall in the 
W 1 eavieſt Rains; which exceeds the Poſſibility of Nature. | 
ng | 8 . 4 Jew! Letters, Tom. II. Let, A P. 36. 
which * Ab bis diviſe funt — in terra Aba Aa by 


cf ver the Nation divided in tbe Earth after the Flood, 
b "IM | | Gen, X. 3a. 
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and that Chebres Pharaoh fucceeded him, 1 
reigned 23 Years, according to Euſebius's Calcu. WW © 01 
lation. Other Hiſtorians, following Manet, ſinc 
make out this Genealogy in a different manner; der. 
but in the End, they all agree, that the Begin. 7 
ning of the Reign of the Kings of Egypt was in hi 
the Year 2312. It ſeems then — that A Na 


the Earth could be repeopled in ſo ſhort a Space; ¶ inſe 
and thoſe vaſt Empires, where we find Arts and wre 
Sciences * in Perfection, the Diſtinction of Ranks fine 
and Eſtates, a Government, a Religion, and Dif- Na 


ference in Worſhip, almoſt evidently prove, that ſpo 
they were of a conſiderable ſtanding, and ſtrongly Hil 


oppoſe the Univerſality of the Deluge +. cal 
Thele 4 Tl 
* Pere Du Halde informs us of ſome Particularities relating Wi by 
to this Subject, which proves that Arts were not leſs ancient ret 
in China than in Egypt. That which is certain, ſays he, 1 an 
that China was peopled above 2155 Years, before the Birth of Wl 
Chrift ; which is demonſtrable from an Eclipſe of the Sun which 8 CO! 
happened that Year, as is evident from the Aftronomical Ob- me 


ſervaticne, taken from the Chineſe Hiſtory and other Books, Wi 
which were. publiſhed in the Year 1729. . 5 
Du Halde's Riftory of China, Vol. I. A 7+ 
+ A Nazarene Monk, who has entered into a Diſcuſſion af Pit 
theſe Facts, to ſhew the Clrarneſs and Evidence of them, 
thought it the beft way to make Men with the Daſh of his 
Pen. He has made an exact Calculation of the Sons, Grand- 
fons and Great-Grandſons, Sc. that four Men might have in 
two hundred Years Time; and he has made them out to be 


than would have peopled five or fix Globes like th's Earth. 
His Arithmetical Calculation has not convinced his Antagoniſts; 
they fay, that Men are not actually made, as he makes them, 
with a Daſb of his Pen; and that he does not ſeem to be expert 
in that Exerciſe, They alſo object, that according to the Scrip- 
ture, Men had not Children till very late, and then not a great 


el 
many; ſo that theſe Colonies, ſo eaſily made upon Paper, were 5 
impoſſible in Fact. They add, that the Increaſe of the Mraelitu 
in Egypt was looked upon as a Miracle, when in the Space mg 
of two hundred and fifty Years, 600,000 Men, that were fit ſa 


for War, ſprung from the ſeventy Perſons, who ſettled there 
with the Patriarch Jacob; and yet this Miracle falls vaſtly Wl 
ſhort of the pretended Increaſe, which is ſuppoſed to be made i 
in two hundred and fixty Years from four Perſons, -. 8 

3.15 Letters, Tom. II. Lett. 35 p. 35 
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an} Theſe firſt Difficulties, which are found in Hiſ- 

alcu. WH tory, ought ſo much the leſs to be wondered at, 
ethe, ſince there appear in Ages nearer hand as conſi- 
ner; derable, and as hard to be accounted for. Moſes, 
oin. WW 7o/epbu5, and all the Fewih Hiſtorians ſpeak, in 
3s in a high Strain, of the famous Departure of their 
that Nation out of the Land of Egypt; and they have 

ace; WW inſerted in their Writings the Miracles that were 
and WT wrought in Favour of that Enterprize. But we 

ane find that the Egyptian Authors, and thoſe of other 
Dit. WW Nations, Men of as good Credit as Joſephus, have 
tht WH ſpoken of it with the utmoſt Contempt. Several 
gh Hiſtorians, as well as Manet ho the Egyptian Prieſt, 
call the Fews a Company of naſty, leprous People. 
"hee HE They fay, that they were baniſhed the Country 
lating BS by Amenophis, who was then King, and that they 
—_ WE rIctired into Syria, under the Conduct of Moſes 
an Egyptian Prieſt . If this Account did not 
which WW contradict the Scripture, it would be ſo much the 
more probable, as that it appears that Moſes has 
' retained many of the Egyptian Ceremonies in the 
1.1. 8 7-101 Religion; this is at leaſt the Opinion of 
on of Gn vir John Marfbam +, who does not doubt that the 


hem, - , 
F Jus took moſt of their Ceremonies from the 


rand.  /*oyptians 4. It is certain, the Prophet Feremiah 


n reckons 
mon BM * Cheremon, a celebrated Greek Author ſays, that under the 
nb. Reign of Amenophis, two hundred and fifty thouſand leprous 
75 Pertons were baniſhed from Egypt, and they departed from thence 
my nnder the Conduct of Trifi/ben and Peteſetb, i. e. Moſes and 
1 Aaron. Marana, a Spy in the Courts of Chriſtian Prinees, 
2 Tom. IV. Lett. 83. 
+ Sir John Marſham, an Engliſhman, the Author of an ex- 
cellent Book, intitled Chronicus Canon Ægyptiacus; it was printed 
at London, in Folio, 1672. | 
Þ Several ancient Authors have pretended, that the Je re- 
ceived the Rite of Circumciſion from the Pagans, "Herodotus | 
lays, 2) that the Colcheans, the Egyprians, and the Ethiopians, 
A pudenda circumcidebant, a principio, and that the Phenicians, 
and ſuch of the Syrians as lived in Pa/:fline, acknowledge 
© that 
(a Hered, Euterp, p. 127. 
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reckons the Egyptians the firſt of the circumciſed 
Nations T. Tacitus, whoſe Authority is of great 
weight, gives us an Account of the Jes Depar- 
ture out of Egypt, with ſeveral remarkable Cir- 
cumſtances. He ſays, that doſes, one of the le- 
prous Exiles, being a Man of Parts, and of Repute 
among them, ſeeing them much diſheartened, ex- 
horted them to be of good Courage, and getting 
himſelf made their General, he became their Le- 
giſlator, and conducted them through the Defarts 
of Arabia +. | 

f 


chat they haye borrowed this Ceremony from the Egyprians.” 
Diedorus Siculus (b) fays much the ſame thing as Herodotus, 
Phil, a Jewiſh Author, and conſequently of great Authority, 
with regard to the Fezwiſh Cuſtoms, ſeems to authoriſe the 
Opinion of theſe Pagan Authors, They ridicule, ſays he (c), 
Circumciſion as practiſed by our Anceſtors, though it has been 
eſteemed by other Nations, and particularly by the Egyptian, 
who excel all the Nations in the Univerſe, for their Multi- 
tude and Wiſdom, Theſe Proofs are ſufficiently ſtrong, as to 
the uſe of Circumcifion, among the Egyptians, before it was 
practiſed by the Jews; and yet the latter pretend that they 
received it from Abrabam, who was immediately enjoined it 
by God. This Opinion is received by almoſt all the modern 
Divines. Mr, Saurin, who has endeavoured to ſupport it, with 
the utmoſt of his Skill, frankly owns, that if the profound Driſquiſi- 
tions of the learned, who bave ſought after the Origin and Cauſe of 
this Rite, bave ſometimes afforded us great Light, their Spreulations 
bave likewiſe often convinced us, of the Want of Utility in their La- 
bours, in as muob as they have furmſhed us with Motrues to ſuſpend 
our Judgment concerning this Matter, Diſcours Hiſtoriq; Critiq; 
Theolog. & Moraux fur les Evenement les plus memorab. du V. & 
du N. Teſtament, Tom. I. Diſcours 15. P. 250. 

* I will puniſh all them which are aps or with the un- 
circumciſed, Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the Children of 
Ammon and Moab, Jerem. ch. ix. v. 25. 

+. Plurimi Auctores conſentiunt, orta per /Egyptum Tabe, gue 
Corpora fedaret, Regem Occhorim, adito Hammonis Oraculo, 
remedium petentem, purgare reg num, & id Genus Hominum, ut 
inviſum Deis alias in terras awvehere juſſum. Sic cenguiſitum co! - 
lectumg; vulgus, fofquam wvaſtis locis reliftum fit, ceteris per 

bus, Moſen unum exſulum monuifſe, ne quan 
Decrum Heminumvè opem expeflarent, ab utriſq; deſerti, fed fibi- 
| mt 


lachrymas torpenti 
(5b) Dicdor, Sicul. Lib. IV. p. 24. 
(c) Phil, de Cireumciſ. p. 10. 


4 
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If the Scripture did not determine our / Belief, 
vou ſee, Madam, how difficult it would be to ar- 
rive at any Certainty among ſo many different 
Opinions. The Fewyh. Authors. aſſert Facts, 
which are contradicted by the Egyptians z the Ap- 
pearance of Truth ſeems: to be on the fide of the 
latter, but Religion, ſpeaks in Favour of the 


former. 


ECT. v. Of the Partiality e, Hiftorians pres, 
judiced in Favour of their own Nation and Kelis, 
8 190, . | 


HE Partiality of Hiſtorians, and the good 
Opinion that moſt of them have for their 
own Country, or SeR, is one of the principal Ob- 
ſtacles, which hinders us from finding in their 
Writings the exact Truth of Facts which they 


relate. The ſame things are repreſented ſome- 
times by two Authors of diſdingulhed Merit, in 
a manner ſo different, that we are aſtoniſhed. to 
ice the wide Difference of their Sentiments. If 
we were not obliged! to ſubmit to the Deciſions 


of the Scripture, pray, Madam, judge what we 
_ ſhould 


et ut Dars cleft crederent , Primo cujus auxihio credentes z» pre* 
0 lentes miſerias pepuliſſent. | | 
- = That is to fay, That almoſt all Authors, agree in this 
point. That Egype being infected with the Leproſy, King 
* Occhoris, by the advice of the Oracle at Ammen, drove them 
* out ,of h's Country, as a uſeleſs Rabble, and hated by the 
: 0 They add, that when they were diſperſed in the 
0 derneis and had loſt all their Courage, Meſes, ane of their 
=_ ; Leaders (a), adviſed them, not to expect any Succour from 
£ the Gods of the People, who had forſaken them, but to 
= : follow him as a cæleſtial Guide, who would conduct them out 
( of Danger,” Tacie, Hiſt, Lib, v. This Tranſlation is done 
from that of Ablancowrt. : | 
(a) This is not according to the Original; for it is there, 
Moſes one of the Exiles, Muanetba lays, one of the Lepers. 
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ſhould think of that Paſſage in the Bible, where 
it is ſaid, that the Maelites being ready to die 
for Thirſt in the Wilderneſs, Mofes caufes Water 

to guſh out of a Rock that he ſmote with a Rod. 
See here how Tacitus relates that Fact. Nothing af- 

flicted them ſo much as want of Water; 
were ready to die for Thirſt, and laid themſelves 
along the open Plain, when a Herd of wild Aſſes, 
returning from Paſture, went directly to a Rock 
covered with ſhady Trees; Moſes followed them, 
conjecturing there might be ſome graſſy Soil, and 
found great Plenty of Spring-Waters “. 

As the Mind is always touched with the Ap- 
pearance of Truth, and ſpontaneouſly falls in with 
that which is natural, it Moſes were only a meer 
Hiſtorian, the moſt Votes would be in favour of kor 
Tacitus, But none of the Zews would alter their not 
Opinions; they are inflexible with regard to their WW Au 
Hiſtorians ; and their Vanity is more flattered, by Lif 
ſuppoſing that their Fathers were fuccoured in WW hav 
the Wilderneſs by the immediate Hand of Hea- tha 


ven, than by a means that happened in the com- per: 
mon Courſe of Things, = the 
All other Nations have this ſame Foible with An 
the Fetus; and they willingly adopt all Events, era 
that tend to make them famous. An Hiſtorian, WW Fat 
who would pleaſe, and get Readers, is obliged the 
to accommodate himſelf to this pernicious Uſage. - 
Quintus Curtius is not afraid to ſay, that he writes WW rac 
many Things, that he cannot believe. Equidem Wn mo 
Plura tranſcribo quam credo, nam nec adfirmare ſuſti- of: 
nes 


* Sed nibil ægue quam inopia aque fatigabat; jag; baud 
Procul exitio totis campis procubuerant, cum Grem Aſinorum agre- 
AHium 2 paſtu in R nemore opacam conceſſit; fm Moſes, con- 
Jefurd berbidi ſoli, largas aquarum wenas appulit, Hiſt. Lib. V. 
I cannot but wonder, that this Fragment ſhould be preſerved 
to our Time, and that the Monks have not diſpatched it, in 
the Reign of Ignorance, as they have done by many Manuſcrips, 
either ſuppreſſing or caftrating them. 
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here neo de quibus dubito, nec ſubducere qua accepi. The 
die Precaution that Quintus Curtius takes to ſay, that 
iter in relating Things he does not believe, he will not 
od, give Reaſons to prove them, does guard him from 
af the Blame that has been caſt upon him, that he 
ey has given into extravagant Opinions, and recited 
ves Facts rather like a Poet, and Declaimer, than an 
es, Hiſtorian *. 1115 | 
ck The Greek Hiſtorians, and particularly Hero- 
m, ditus have been often taxed with ſpeaking too 
nd favourably upon all Occaſions of their own Coun- 
try. The Latins have been reproached with the 
p- ſame. And we ſee in our Days what Extrava- 
ith gance many Writers fall into, when they ſpeak 
ger of their own Nation. An Hiſtorian, who is rec- 
of A koned neither very exact, nor very honeſt, could 
eir not forbear crying out againſt the Folly of thoſe 
eir Authors who writ the Panegyric rather than the 
by Life of Charles the Fifth f. Not content with 
in baving related many Prodigies, they aſſure us, 
2a- WS that the Sun ſtopped his Courſe, to give the In- 
m- 5:r:2/:/75 Time to defeat the Duke of Saxony and 
Wt the Prote/tant Army intirely, in the Year 1547. 
th And Sandoval, Biſhop of Pampelione, and Hiſtorio- 
ts, grapher to Philip III. after having certified this 
n, Fact, ſays, that the Sun was ſeen that Day during 


the Battle of the Colour of Blood, in Spain, 
France, Italy and Ce. He ſpeaks of this Mi- 
racle as being an Eye-Witneſs ; and the Com- 
mon People, to this Day in Spain, are perſuaded 
of the Truth of the Fact. 

You 


3 * Q, Curtio ---- non defurre qui objicorent queſiti interdum 

came candoris, et numerorum uſum pauld intemperantiorem. 
| Famian, Strad. Prol, III, Lib, II. p. 265. 

Father Maimbourg in his Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm. 

h Tom, II, P · 164. ; 


gion; and weak Minds may fancy, that ſeeing i F 
was believed, and is ftill believed, in ſome Pam 


of Foſhua. The Authority of the Hiſtorian, wu 
- certthes this Miracle, that happened in the fix 


* — \ » * 
_ 1 N * 10 me : F a 
Y (Sn "my * 
Weer. 


Biſhop, à Perſon of Diſtinction, and a Judge i 
the Religion eſtabliſhed by God himſelf. p 


SECT. VI. Hiforians fluff their Books will 


-FFAHE great Number of Miracles, which Hiſt- 
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gladly know whether or no any great Credit wal 


them? or whether their ambiguous Senſe was nd 


"titude ? There is no doubt to be made, but th 
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You ſee, Madam, what is done to authorin 
everlaſtingly the Opinion of the renewal of a M. 
racle that God formerly wrought for his pecu- 
"liar People] Such Stories are contrary to Re. 


of Europe, that the Sun ſtopped his Courſe fu i 
Charles V. it might be believed heretofore ui 
Ala, that the Sun ſtood ſtill at the Commani 


teenth Century, heightens the Parallel; he was: 


rodigies. 


rians inſert in their Writings, lead us ale 8 


from the Knowledge of the Truth. Extraordinai il 
Events are ſo many dark Curtains" which con- 
cal the true Cauſe of a Multitude of Facts. I 

the antient Latin and Greek Hiſtorians, we fin 
that Sacrifices, the Entrails of Victims, or conſe-Wl 


crated Pullets occaſion and decide the Gain or Los 


of an Empire, and the Continuance of a King 
dom. There are in the firft Book of Heron 
almoſt as many Oracles as Pages. I do not que. 


tion but that they were delivered; but I wou 


given to them; whether or no their Anſwers wen e* 
not according to the Preſents that were made to 


made uſe of to lead or inveigle the giddy Mu- 
the) 
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ey who conſulted them put no Confidence in 
dem; and if it had been in their Power, per- 
haps they would have treated the Authors of them, 


Rel a2 Roman General once treated the conſecrated 
ne it Chickens. gantry hen hnnpne ge We gd 

Pars BR When the Ancients ſpeak of a Miracle, and 
attribute ſome remarkable Event thereto, I wiſh 
e they had explained to us how it produced it, and 
nan} reſolved us particularly, whether or no ſuch an 
wh TE Event was brought about by a ſupernatural Cauſe, 


or a common one, occaſioned by the Idea and Im- 
preſſion of a Miracle upon the Minds of the People 
or Army. It ſeems as if they were ſolicitous ta 
inſert theſe Prodigies, only to make their Hiſto- 
Wrics the more venerable. Even Livy, a Writer of 
ch great Reputation, a Genius of ſuch Judgment 
and Underſtanding, has given us an inſupportable 
Compilation of all the pretended Miracles *, that 
ere believed by the ſuperſtitious Pagans. For 
bis Cauſe it was, that St. Gregory condemned 


Tiſto- 
— is Works to be burned, as containing a vaſt 
inn Number of Prodigies and ſurprizing Events, the 
gelief whereof was contrary to the Catholick Faith. 
iy was under a Neceſſity of writing after this 
„ fm banner; the public Regiſters, and the Works of 
on the Hiſtorians, who preceded him, were full of 
Le boſs chimerical Viſions. He could not leave 
Kin Wc out without giving great Offence to the 
-odrtu People, 
que 4 * Sometimes he puts the Elements into the greateſt Confu- 


ion, and afterwards, makes a Cow bring forth a Horſe ; ſome- 
nes Statues ſweat Blood; at others there is a Shower of Stones, 
it WTF we will credit him, or rather the Hiſtorians, from whom he 


; were orrows theſe idle Tales. In lacum Marcelli, ubi a ſe magi- 
de ton rats abdicavit, ſuffeFus Fabius, Maximus tertium. re arfit 

not _ 4; ad finueſſam bos equuleum peperit, figna lanuwvii ad 
as 


0:5 4 ſpite cruore manavere: Lapidibus que circa id Tem- 


Mu- pit. 0b quem imbrem, novendi ali, ut aſſolit, "nr 
it tha it : Ceteraque prodigia cum cura expiata, Tit. Liv, Decad, 


b. z. p. 174. Edit. Franck, 1588. 
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People, who were as ſuperſtitious in his Time, x 
they had been in former Ages. We may ſa, 
that the Errors of our Fathers are the Source 
ours, and that ours will augment thoſe of ou 
Children. Almoſt all the Roman Catholic Hiſt» 8 
rians abound with Puerilities and pious Chime 8 
ras +, which render their Works contemptible ti 
Men of Senſe; and herein the French ſeem to vie 
| with 

+ The Hiftorians, who in theſe latter Times have had gren 
Reputations, have not been more abſurd. with relation 9 
- Prodigies and Miracles than Livy, Without ſpeaking of Main. 
Bau, and many other Writers acknowledged to be Authon lea 
of no Credit, I ſhall content myſelf with quoting Pere D'0r. 
leam, who in one Action which happened between the Spun. 
ards and Mabometans, has made as many Miracles as the Rs. O N 


man Hiſtorians. I ſhould be glad to know why we have feen em 
ſo few of theſe Prodigies in the four laſt Centuries ; Men m 


kill one another as much at they pleaſe without the peculizr b 
Interpoſition of Heaven; the Angels are not ſent now to er. led 
. terminate the Mabometant, the Elements are not thrown into it. 
Confufion to deftroy the Saracens, Is it becauſe the Perſons, f th 
in favour of whom Miracles were wrought, were more honef f 
than we are at preſent? Thoſe who are acquainted with Hiſtory ill 
certainly will not maintain any ſuch Opinion. Let's hear then lle. 
what Pere d' Orleans ſays, and we ſhall ſee whether modem pries 

Hiſtorians have been more reſerved than the antient, wid 

regard to Miracles. Alcamen /oft no time, be cauſed the f ne 
Battalions to advance towards the Cavern, and when he «ii Se. 
near enough, be ordered thoſe Goths to be attacked that f e 7 
a 7 vi themſelves. They ſent a Shower of Stones and Arrow Wl 
2wbich would bave over-wbelmed them, if, by a Miracle, «which ' F. 


all Hiftorians aſſert, their Arrows had not returned back again} Wl 
thoſe cube let them y; and this by an inviſible Hand, fo t. 
the Moors only felt the Strokes, Many were killed and oth 8 

wounded, A pannick Fear ſpread through the Army, and in p., 
portion as they were affrighted, Pelagus and his Men perceivu i 


themſehves arumated with freſh Courage. They ſallied out of tber 
Caverns like raging Lions, and charged the 5 dels 4with ſo mul r 
Valecur and Succeſs, that they left about tawenty thouſand dial the 4 
2 the Field of Battle, The General continued there,” the ri 3 Fat 
cught fer Refuge cn the Top of the Mountain Auſena, unde Fey 
which the Cave bad been dug that Pelagus had occupied; T Hi 
but the Fugitives could not eſcape theſe whom the Gothic Prin ting 
had ſent after them, Some were killed by the Edge of the Sword, R { 
and others were drove to the Banks of the River Deva: where, . En 
Licere 


vi; i 
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ith the Spaniards ; for it is as ridiculous to ſay, 
hat the Walls of Angoultme, in the Reign of 
vis I. were built, in an inſtant, through the 
niraculous Efficacy of a little Vial #, as to make 
ne Sun ſtand ſtill, during the Engagement of the 
M perialiſts with the Proteſtants. 

= The Writers, who have tranſmitted to us the 
iſtory of the Croiſado's, have filled it with ſo 
any Miracles, and ſo contrary to Reaſon, that 
t is ſuperfluous to ſhew how falſe and ridicu- 
ous they were. Who can believe, that Celeſtial 
Battallions, clothed in white, came down from 


hon eaven to aſſiſt People, whoſe firſt Intention was 
Do- deed good, but whoſe Actions to obtain it were 
1 wicked, that moſt of them, without Fear or 


WR morſe, perpetrated the worſt of Crimes. The 
n my BP cople, who lived at that time, had their Minds 


—_ led with Notions of Enchantments, Prodigies, 
n inf itchcrafts and Miracles; that was the Taſte 
Ny f the Age; and Authors, who writ the Actions 


f illuſtrious Perſonages made uſe of the Remantic 
tile. From hence we have the incredible Hiſ- 


my ries of Renaud, Armidas, &c. which have been 
je ff enewed of late by the Italian Poets. a 

= dee here how a celebrated Theologian ſpeaks of 
74. e Taſte, that reigned in thoſe Times; + this was 


the Ancienis; that they imagined they wanted 


* — legance in writing the Actions of illuftrious Per- 

1 85 ns, if, for the Ornament of their Stile, as they 

-rcered | D thoug ht 5 
tber 5 : : | 

7 «cb W's aged in a Dęfile bereveen a cragry Rock and the Bank 

1 dual the River, the Earth ſuttenly fell dixon and buried them in 

the ro Water, Revolutions d' Eſpagne, &c. Tom, I. p. 46. 
1 Vaſſius de Hiſtoricis Latinis, p. 98. 

8 T Hoc erat antiquorum plurimorum vit'um, vel potids quæ- 

"im line judicio ſimplicitas, ut in clarorum virorum geſtis ſcri- 


dis ſe minds  exiſtimarent elegantes, niſi ad ornatum, ut 
abant, ſermonis poeticas fictiones, vel aliquid earum ſimile 
icerent, & conſequenter vera falſis committerent. A 


wi e Fault, er rather the injudicious Simplicity of many 
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thought, they did not bring in poetic Fictions, or fans 
thing like them, into their Narrations, and thus mad 
a Mixture of Truth and Lyes. The Belief of PW 
digies and miraculous Events had ſeized the Imai 
gination of the People ſo ſtrongly, and. carrig 

them to ſuch Extravagancies, that in the nin 
Century, Agobard, Biſhop of Lions, writ a Rook 
to put a ſtop to the Courſe of ſuch ridiculous $+ 
perſtitions. So great a Folly, (ſays that Prelat i 
has ſeized the befotted World, that Chriftians nu 
believe thoſe Alſurdities, that heretofore ud ſupenſi 
tious Pagans would have given any Credit to s. 


SECT. VII. Of the oppoſite Opinians of Piſs | | 
rians of a contrary Party and different Religion, Wl 


T is true, that for theſe two or three Cen 

turies paſt, Hiſtorians are much more mode. 
rate in the Article of Miracles. Some have eval 
rejected thoſe that are recorded by the Ancients; un 
but they have fallen into another Fault as da» +. 
gerous to the Verity of Hiſtory. They ſeen 
rather to be Advocates and Defenders of cet 
Parties, than faithful Recorders of what has paſſed 


The Differences in Religion, and the various Se 
timents thereupon, which for ſome Centuries hav With: 
divided Europe, have cauſed as much Confuſia cso: 
in modern Hiſtory, as the Ancients have left uM 
theirs T. Whenever a Catholick Author write » 
a Hiſtory, it is immediately contradicted by th 4 . 
different Sects of Proteſtants fr. The ſame Fact B 
the ſame Events are ſet in a different Light; ta * 
Cha- eir F 
* Tanta jam ſtultitia oppre ſſit miſerum mundum, ut mage gre 
fic abſurde res credantur a Chriſtianis, quales antea ad creed a: 
aum non poterat quiſquam ſuadere Paganis. Abog arte dint 


+ The Hiftories of Lutheraniſm and' Calviniſm by Maimba * 
1 Seckendorf, Bayle, and Juricu. 2 
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"harafters of Perſons are entirely unlike. Each 
Winks be has Right, Truth and Reaſon on his 
be, and quotes Authors to ſupport his Opinions. 
Ine Author, who is contradicted, Appeals to the 
WJ udogment of his Reader; he cries out againſt 
Jie Diſingenuity of his Antagoniſt, and makes 
ee ofopprobrious Language, which ſerves only to 
arken the Diſpute ; and we know as little of the 
latter in Queſtion, when we have read his Book 
rough, as when we began it. There are ſome 
w Authors *, which ſeem exempt from Partia- 
ty ; but they are taken roundly to Taſk for it 
che zealous Writers of their Party. 
anage at leaſt their part ſo well, that if they 
Wo not prove them guilty of Errors, they em- 
oil the Truth, and darken the Evidence of Facts. 
lf we may believe Sleiden, Luther lived and 
cd as one of God's Elect; but moſt of the R- 
SS: Catholid Writers make him a Debauchee, 
ad a poor miſerable Creature. There is no Me- 
om between theſe oppoſite Extremes. What 
do be believed in this Variety of Opinions? 


| [ Nat this does not clear up the Truth; it rather 
ens a way to further Doubts and Uncertainty tf. 
"RS | defy the moſt judicious Man, who ſhall read 
hate ichout Prejudice the different Hiſtorians of the 
(ul cformation in France, to be able to paſs an 
eſt W D 2 exact 
write ' Monſ, de Thou, 

by the + Hiſtory of Charles V. 


Fach. 1 There is this Inconvenience to be borne with, when we 
act Books, that are written by Perſons attached to a Party, 
; the ert we cannot diſcover the Truth therein. Facts are dif- 

Che. iſed. The Reaſons for both Sides are not related with all 


eir Force, nor Exactneſs. And that which would tire out 
e greateſt Patience is, that we muſt read a great number of 
= rd and opprobrious Terms, which grave Men uſe, who from 
eint of Doctrine, or a conteſted Fact, engage in a downright 


lent Age, p. 171, 


1 
L ö 


very one follows the Writers of his own Sect. 


aal Quarrel, La Bruyert's Characters, or Manners of the 
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exact Judgment upon the principal Facts. Exe 
St. Bartholometb's Day loſes ſomething of its Hoy. 


i h 
ror and tragic Appearance, in many Roman M b. 
tholic Writers. As to the Characters of the lead ? 
ing Men of the different Parties, ſuch as H ne 
Guiſes, the AMontmorancies, the Condes, and ti... + 
Cbatillons, it is impoſſible to make a JudgmeniM 
of them from the Authors, who writ in ther 
times *; thoſe have writ their Characters ſio 7 
ſeem to come pretty near the Truth, and take E . 
juſter Medium. But they always expreſs ſom ed 
what of the Genius of their Party; and in ſpire — 
| 2 
; er- 
| ry } 
* In writing Hiſtory, its difficult to avoid having the u the « 
Averſion for our Enemies, as if we were at open War wf , 1 
them; even the ancient Hiſtorians are blameable, for havin: w 
given too great a vent to their Paſſions, In reality, it is nM rty, | 
Opinion, that if the Punic Wars had been deſcribed by ſon (cf 
African Authors, in ſuch. a manner as it probably was d. 7 
before the Deſtruction of Carthage, we ſhould ſee therein M rreff. 
ſcriptions of Battles very different from thoſe in Livy and o uries, 
Roman Hiſtorians, Theſe always cauſe a Victory to be gꝗ¹ any 
on their own fide, by a leſs number of Soldiers, by the Cai ordin 
rage and Conduct of their Commanders, and the good Diſcipia ful F 
cf the'r Armies; who can doubt but the oppoſite ſide afleria t the 
dire ly the contrary ? The ſame Contrariety might have polo ſuri 
| bably been obſerved, in the Reſolutions taken by the Senate cm- 
Carthage, which might have been accompanied, with as on, 
Reaſon and Equity, as there was Injuſtice in that of Ra«ln int 
Ard if there had remained to our Times what might have e the 
written in Favour of each Side of the two contending Paris the 
it may be ſuppoſed that the Juſtice of the Cauſe would not ul Kin, 
been found always on the fide of Snccefs ; as it now app the 
through the Misfortunes of the Vanqu'ſhed, whoſe Writs mc 
have been ſuppreſſed with their Liberty and Empire, For thou th. 
the Hiſtorians of both Republics, might agree in the prine e uſe 
Events, ſuch as the taking of Towns, gaining of Battles, eetim. 
others Facts of the Lke kind, yet it is out of Queſtion, Wl ed th 
the Reaſons of their Determinations, the Means of putting n tw 
in Execution, and the Circumſtances of all Events, would ul a pru 
been repreſented in a different manner, according to the H {Adm 
ticular Genius of each Writer, who would uſe his utmoſt WM tt 
to throw the Blame on the Side of the Enemy, La MM After 
de Vayer, Diſcours ſur I Hiſtoire, Sc. Tom, I. p. 341. Edit n th 
Folio, ; ot H 
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= their Aﬀectation for the Love of Truth, we 
by what Spirit they are animated. There are 


e *; ſo that to come at the Truth of a Fact, 
D 3 or 


lea who applaud the Virtue of their Enemies, 
+ cout adding thereto ſome malicious Correc- 
te 


* The following Judgment that is made, by one of the- 
pt learned Hiftorians of different Parties; one may perceive, 
et Prccaution he uſed in reading their Works, which he 
led upon rather as Romances than Hiſtories. However he 
epted Thuanus and Mezeray out of that Number. I own 
ſeldom read Hiſtorians with a View of being inſtructed in 
t Events : But only to learn what each Nation and each 

y has ſaid relating to Affairs. When I read the H ſtories 
e un che Civil Wars of the laſt Age, compiled by our own Au- 
zr wir, I find the Proteſtants of France were never in the wrong. 
nt when I read the ſame Wars in Hiſtorians of the oppoſite 
is ty, eſpecially if they are Monks or Ecclefiafticks, I find 


y fone ſelf tranſported into another Country, wherein I am quite 
as (rn. The former pretend that the Proteſtants never were the. 
ein De creſſors, that they bore a thouſand Inſults, and a thouſand 

uric, before they repelled Force by Force; that they never 
e gie any other D-ſign but to obtain the Liberty of ſerving God, 
he C ording to the Light of their Conſcience ; that Obedience to their 
iſcip lu ful Prince was always among them facred and inviolable; and 
a(lcri t they only endeavoured to prevent the Fury of their Enemies, 
ave e ſurrounded the King, or to prevent the Overthrow of the 
enate mental Laws of the Kingdom, as to the Succeſſion of the 
as w n, which the Papiſts were determined to deftroy by the 


infamous and deteſtable L2ague that ever was heard of, 
the Monks flatly deny theſe Afﬀertions, The Hugonots 
they) took Arms firſt, and conſpired azainſ the Perſon of 
King ; they burnt and pillaged the whole Kingdom, with- 
the laſt Provocation ; every Step they took was with De- 
Is more horrible than cin be conceived z the Papiſts had al- 
s the beſt Intentions in the World; as to Violences, they 
de uſe of very few in the Places where they were ſtrongeſt ; 
hetimes, indeed, the Infolence and Impiety of the Hereticks, 
ed them with a juſt Indignation, but the Hiſtorian ſlides over 
n two or three Words, The Maſſaere of St. Bartholometo, 
a prudent, neceſſary. and lawful Act, to be beforchand with 
Admiral de Chatillon, who had refolved to cut the Throats 

all the Papiſts. 
After this, is it not Labour loſt to read ſuch Hiſtories ? Fot 
n the one hand, good Senſe obliges me to diſtruſt a Hu- 
ot Hiftorian, and to ſuſpect either not to have fathomed 
pernicious Deſigns of his Party, for want of Diſcernment, 
| and 
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or the Juſtneſs and Certitude of a Character, i 
we ſhould make uſe of the Maxim of Foſephuy 
with regard to our late Hiftorians, we ſhould ne- 
ver be able to draw any Certainty from their 


Writings. That Fewifh Author's Maxim is this, 


The true Mark and Proof of the C ertainty of any 
Fart, is the uniform Agreement of all thiſe that 
have writ thereupon . So long as there are Monks 
to write Hiſtory, I am afraid we ſhall never meet 
with this uniform Unanimity. 


SECT. vm. The ridiculus Fk of the Hiſtory, 
er Annals, of all the different Orders of Montt. 


HE ridiculous Annals, and fabulous Hiſto- 

ries, which have been writ by a great many 
Monks, have thoroughly fpoiled. the true Taſte of 
good 


and on account of Prejudices, which blinded them, or to han 
diſſembled them with Intent to have ſaved the Honour of 
of his Religion : On the other Hand, the fame Senſe re- 
quires, that I ſhould diſtruſt an Hiſtorian of the Church 6 
Rome, and that I ſhould ſuſpect either that he had malicioully 
concealed certain Circumſtances, which would have juſtified the 
Hugonots, or that he had falſly imputed to them things to 
render them odious, or that he believed, through a prejudiczd 
Judgment, that every thing done by his Party was lawful, and 
that on the contrary, thoſe whom he looked upon as Here- 
ticks, were animated only with the Spirit of Rage, Fury and 
Impiety. If I was allowed, who am of that Religion, to doubt 
the Fidelity of a Miniſter who has wrote a Hiſtory, with much 
greater Reaſon I may be allowed to ſuſpect the Fidelity of an 
Eeeleſiaſtick, whether Secular or Regular, well knowing that 
a Catholick allows himſelf the like Liberty to doubt leſs the 
Fidelity of an Eceleſiaſtick than that of a Miniſter, You may 
perceive, Sir, that I have too much Foundation not to expect 
any thing in a Hiſtory, but the Spirit, the Prejudices, the In- 
tereſts, and the Taſtes of the Party on whoſe Side the Hiſto- 


vian writes, Critique generale de I Hiftnire du Calviniſme, p. 14 


* Tir wy yap ares ig Texpuhprer ig,f“ẽ. of weph  0ul 
auTOy dTayTic Tabra ν Ni thy x; yhdgoriy, Vera fiquiden 
Hiſtoriæ Judicivm eſt, ſi de eiſdem Rebus omnes eadem dict 
& ſeribant. Feſeph, contra Appion. Lib. I. p. 1035 
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good Writing, and vaſtly darkened the Truth. 
hey have related ſo many different Stories, and 
ſtuffed their Books with ſo many down-right Lyes, 
that whoever unhappily reads them, with any 
degree of Belief, is for ever turned aſide from 


the plain Path of Truth. Even they who have 
writ with the moſt Exactneſs , and have obſerved 


the greateſt Moderation, have been obliged to fal- 


ſify Facts on many Occaſions. Their Condition, 
their religious Engagements, and their blind Obe- 
dience to their Superiors, have obliged them to- 
diſguiſe, alter, and weaken a great Number of 
Incidents in Hiſtory. Some have even carried 
their Partiality ſo far, that the Praiſe and Honour, 
which they have attribiited to ſome Events brought 
about by their Orders, has occaſioned them to 
leave the Kingdom, to eſcape the juſt Indignation 
of the Magiſtrates T. Yet theſe very Writers have 
diſcoveted great Talents, in the midſt of their 
Want of Sincerity. In every Fhing where their 
Order ot Religion is not concerned, they diſplay 
a juſt Penetration and a noble Genius, But the 
Converts and Cloiſters have produced ſuch a Tribe 
of Scribblers, that one would think, that they 
had entered into a Combination againſt common 
Senſe. They have diſgraced Religion in their 
Writings by attempting to adorn it. The Hiſ- 
tories of certain Orders, the particular Lives of 
a great many Saints are writ, according to the 
Judgment of a worthy Prelate, with leſs Gravity, 
than thoſe of the Pagan Philoſophers by Dizgenes 
Laertius. The Legends of many of the Saints 
appear as void of Eaſe and Reaſon, as the moſt 
ridiculous Fairy Tales. | 
D 4 TOY 
* The Fathers Daniel and d Orleans. 5 
Father Jowvenci being obliged to retire to Rome, becauſe 
of his Hiſtory of the Jeſuits, written in very fine Latin, | 
} Melcbicr Cano, Biſhop of Canaries, © 
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I do not think one can tranſmit to Poſterity 
more fooliſh Stuff than is contained in the Book 
intituled, Les Conformitez de St. Frangois avec 
Jeſus Chriſt. This Saint had very remarkable 
Converfation with moſt ſorts of brute Creatures; 
he underſtood their Language, and they his. - One 
Day as he was going to read Divine Service, being 
hindered by the chattering of ſome Swallows, he 
made them this genteel Complement. Siſter Swal- 
lows, ſaid he, it is now time for me to ſpeak, 
for you have faid enough; hold your Tongues, 
till the Word of God be finiſhed ; and there- 
upon they became ſilent. Another time ſeeing a 
Graſs-hopper, he called to her, and faid, Siſter 
Graſs-hopper! and the little Creature jumping 
upon his Finger, he made her ſing the Praiſes 
of God. What can be more Nonſenſical than 
this? Can People's Minds be filled with more ri- 
qiculous Viſions? And yet as ridiculous as theſe 
lying Stories are, they have found Abettors, even 
amongſt People educated in our Academies, and 
brought up amongſt Perſons of Learning *. The 
Jeſuit Gazz#e, (after having certified, that the 
Child Jeſus came down ſometimes from an Altar, 
to divert himſelf with ſome hive Jem at Play) 
aſſures us, in the moſt expreſs terms, that a Sheep 
of St. Francis ufed to go into the Quire, as ſoon 
as ſhe heard the Monks begin to ſing, fell down 
upon her Knees, and ſaluted the Virgin Mary; 


and 


* This Jeſuit compoſed a Book in two Tomes, entituled, 
Pia Hilaria, where amongſt other nonſenſical Stuff, this Story 
bas a diſtinguiſhing Place. Ridebis, Huguenota, fi fors bac lege, 
naſumque- ringens, inguics, belli Logi ! Frendebis, Huguencta, 1 
fors nen voles, vivet wigebit veritas, error cadet, Cermana Fran- 
ciſci ſoror docilis Bidess, frendente te, ringente te, laudabitur. 
Is not this a fine Reaſon, to aſſume an Air of Superionty 
over the Proteſtants ! In reality this is very ridiculous, Many 
People intending to defend our Religion, put Weapons into the 
Hands of our Adverſaries. | 
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and when the Hoſt was elevated ſhe kifled the 


Ground out of Reſpect thereto. After this I do 
not wonder that a Beaſt ſhould have a reaſonable 
Soul, and be initiated into the moſt abſtruſe My- 
ſteries of Religion. They that can perſuade me, 


that the Child Zeus will condeſcend to play with 


Cherry-Cobs, at Blindman's-Buff, or Leap-Frog, 
may perſuade me to believe any thing. 

You need not be told, Madam, that ſuch Mi- 
racles want no Arguments to prove that they are 
abſolutely falſe 3 they carry with them the Marks 


of Impoſture. Is there any thing ſo abſurd, ſo 


contrary to Religion, and the Spirituality of our 


Souls, as to give to Beaſts Reaſon, and the Know- 


ledge of God, which are the only things that diſ- 


8 tinguiſh Men from Brutes ! And yet theſe Whim- 


ſies are not ſo aſtoniſhing and ſcandalous, as the 
part that ſome Saints are made to act. I do not 
believe, that the Superſtition of Idolaters, or the 
Impiety of Paganiſm ever gave Venus the Employ, 
that a German Monk has given the Holy Virgin *, 
He tells us, that a Prieſt having carried off one 


Beatrice, who was Door-keeper to a Convent of 


Nuns, ſhe, before ſhe fled, went to the Foot of 
the Altar of the Holy Virgin, made a ſhort Speech, 
and left her the Keys of the Convent. This Nun 
was abſent fifteen Years, and that after ſhe grew 
weary of a debauched Liſe, ſhe had a mind to re- 
turn to the Convent. That the time ſhe had been 
abſent making her Hope that they would not 
know her, ſhe went to inform herſelf what they 
faid of Beatrice; they anſwered her, that ſhe was 
a very prudent Nun, and performed all the Du- 
ties of her Place to Perfection. By this ſhe found 
to whom ſhe was obliged for the Preſervation of 


ber Honour, and e cr to the Altar, the Vir 2 
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fifteen. Years I 


gin ſpoke to her thus“: For theſe 
have- filled thy Place, and dent thy Duty; return 
now to thy Poſt, and do Penance, for no body knows 
any thing of thy Crime. We may add to theſe im- 


pious Tales, thoſe of St. Machu, who ſaid Maks 


upon the Back ofa Whale; and thoſe of St. Ma- 
carius, who did Penance for ſix Months for hav- 
ing killed a Flea, or a Gnat that had ſtung him; 


and we ſhall ſee, that Cardinal Beſarion had juſt 


Reaſon to ſay, that the Stories of the new Saints 


made him very much doubt of the Truth of what 


had been written concerning the old ones, 
For ſome Years: paſt, care has been taken to 


purge new Books of theſe monſtrous Tales and 


rilities, that rather ſcandalize Men, than at- 
tract them to the Practice of Piety. But not- 


withſtanding this care that has been taken, there 


remains ſtil] a great Number of Picces, the read- 


ing of which cannot be too much decried, You 


have read, Madam, a Collection of Miracles of 


the bleſſed Paris. A vaſt number of Perſons are 
actually perſuaded of their Reality, and yet no- 
thing is more evident than that they are falſe. 
If it ſhould happen, that France ſhould generally 
embrace Janſeniſm, all the ridiculous Compilers 


of the Freaks of the Convulſionaries would paſs 


for Authors of an inexpugnable Authority ; and: 


however they are deſpiſed now, our Children and 
Grand-Children would be ready to facrifice their: 
Lives in Defence of them. I do not think 
the Ridiculouſneſs of the miraculous Operations 
of St. Paris can be better exploded than they 

are 


Ego per quindecim annos -abſentiz tuz officium tuum 
ſupplevi : revertere- nunc in locum tuum, & pœnitentiam age; 
quia nullus hotminum novit exceſſum tuum, 


* - 
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are done by the Author of the Jew Letters +. 
And really Banter and Contempt ate the only 


Weapons that ought to be made uſe of in com- 

n- batting ſuch Viſions. It would be an Affront to 
als. the human Mind, to think it capable of falling . 
a* into ſuch Errors, if it were not driven into them, 
N= by a frenetic Fury, that deprives it of the uſe of 
Reaſon. The common People of Paris believe 
uſt in St. Paris; but a great many of thoſe, that in- 
its ſpire the People with this Veneration for the 
nat” Janſeniſt- Deacon, do not believe in God. They 
hate the Jeſuits, and that is enough for them to 

to canonize their Enemy. If the Jeſuits ſhould take 
ind a Fancy to make ſome Saint of their ſort, he 


at- would eaſily paſs amongſt the People of their own 
ot- Party, but he would be thought by the Janſeniſts 
ere the Reverſe of St. Paris. 
ad- Do you think, Madam, that a Man, who ſhall 
ou read two hundred Vears hence the Hiſtorians of 
of theſe different Parties, will be able to judge what 
are is true? Eſpecially if the Janſeniſts ſhould one Day 
no- get the upper hand. With what Vehemence, not 
ilſe, to ſay w.th what Fury, have the Gentlemen of 
ally Sens, and Montpellier, wrote againſt each other ? 
ler Both have Certificates, and credible Witneſſes to 
authorize their Opinions, both ap to Heaven 
to judge of the Rectitude of their Sentiments, and 
D 6 both 
+ They were reſolved therefore to give the new Saist 4 
Power to heal thoſe who ſhould apply to him, by Dancing and 
Singing. (a) An Abbot, after having gone through a long Courſe 
of Study, was the firft that began the Exerciſe, He danced ' 


upon the Saint's Tomb a Dance, in which there was a Step 
are called, Ie Saut de la Carpe, (Topſy-turvy) which the Abbot per- 
formed in Perfection. He had one Leg ſhorter than the other 
— by four Inehes; and pretended that every three Months it was 
nd lengthened a Line, A Mathematician, who caſt up the time 
e in which the Cure would be compleated, reckons that he mu 
cut Capers for the Space of fifty-hve Years. ; | 


Jewiſh Letters, Lett, VI, p. 519 - 


{a) The Abbot Becheran, 
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both inſpire their Partizans with a firm Belief, 
You ſee in the preſent Diſpute, a Sample of that 
of the Proteſtants. We are in the Condition now, 
that our Grand- children will be one Day be in, 
They will have as much Difficulty to find out 
the Truth of. Facts, as we have to make a juſt 
Judgment of the Events, that happened in the 
Reign of Francis I. and his Succeſſors. 


SECT. IX. The true Cauſes of an Event are 
often unknown to Hiſtorians. 


O all theſe Difficulties, which are found in 
1 Hiſtory, you may add, Midam, the little 
Knowledge that Writers very often have of the 
principal Cauſe, that occaſions a War, a Peace, 
or a Treaty, which they are ſpeaking of. The 

eateſt Enterprizes have ſometimes no other Mo- 
tives, than the Jealouſy of a Coquette, the Am- 
bition of a Favourite, or the particular Hatred 
of a Miniſter againſt his Prince. Politicians con- 
found themfelves in their Reaſonings, to find out 
a Thing which cannot be diſcovered. They argue, 
and even make whole Books to explain the Cauſes 
of a War, which perhaps was undertaken and 


continued on the moſt common Motives ; and 


if it ſhouid at laſt appear, that the Jealouſy or 
Revenge of a Woman, or the treacherous Sanc- 
tity of a Confeſſor, had ſet them to work, they 
would be equally the Subject of Laughter, who 
were ſuch Fools to engage in the War, and they 
who had beat their Brains to ſo little Purpoſe to 
find out the Cauſes of it. 


The Expedition of Francis I. into the Milangſe, 


is one of the greateſt Enterprizes, that France ever 


engaged in, and coſt her the moſt, And if we 


may 


. , 1 
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may believe Brantome, it was occaſioned only by 
the Intemperance of Francis I. and the Debau- 
chery of the Admiral de Bonnivet. See here what 
that Author ſays of it. The Admiral de Bonni- 
vet was the only Man that adviſed Francis J. ta 
paſs the Alps, not ſo much for the Good and Service 
ef his Maſter, as to go to ſee a very 1 Lady 
at Milan, who had been his Miſtreſs ſome Years be- 
fore, and had given him a Pleaſure, which he bad 
a mind to taſte again. I had, continues he, this 
Story from a great Lady of, that Time; and even 
that he had recommended (he Lady to the King. 
Her Name was Signora Clarice, and was reckoned 
one of the moſt beautiful Ladies then in Italy. He 
raiſed the King*s Inclinations not cnly to ſee her, but 
to lie with her; and that was the principal Cauſe, 
though it be ſ little known, of that celebrated Ex- 
pedition, Thus one half of the World knows not how 
the other lives; for we often imagine things to be, 
what they are the reverſe ; and the Powers above, 
who know all Things, may well laugh at us. 

Do not you think this a ine Mative, Madam, 
for ſhedding the Blood of ſo many unhappy Sol- 
diers, and ruining a brave People by exceſſive 
Taxes, and reducing a Kingdom within an Inch 
of Deſolation, to have a Night's Lodging with. 
Signora Clarice? J own, Madam, that a fine Lady 
is a noble Prize; but it is carrying the Thing 
very far, to put all Europe into a Combuſtion for 
the ſake of her. It is renewing the War of 
Trey, and commencing a long Siege for a leſs Oc- 
caſion than Menalaus had; for he demanded his 
own Wife, but Francis I. went in queſt of ano- 
ther Man's. Wherein then conſiſted the Policy 
of this French Monarch, by which it appears, that 
the famous Battle of Pavia was only. the Con- 
ſequence of an imaginary Intrigue with a Lady, 

| occalioned 


> 
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occafioned by the debauched Conduct of Admi- 

ral Bomivet his Minifter and Confident? _ 
If we could unravel the true Cauſes of many 


of the Events that happened in our late Wan, 


what amorous Intrigues, horrid Jealouſies, and un- 
bounded Ambition ſhould we not diſcover 1 We 
are aſfured from good hands, that Women were 
the only Cauſes of the Siege of Life, the raiſing 
of that of Turin, and the aving of Toulon, No 
Hiftorian has hitherto ventured to ſpeak his Mind 
thereupon. Who knows whether or no thoſe, 
who ſhall come after us, will have any Notion 
of theſe feeret Motives, or whether or no. they 


will not believe: what has been already written? 


Who can certainty know what paſſed between 
the Prince of Conde, Monfieur Turenne, and 
Monſieur Zwvais? He that could penetrate into 
the Springs, which the Jealouſy of that Minifter 
ſet on Work, one after another againſt the Ge- 
nerals, might diſcover Particulars which perhaps 
would be of more Service to ſet the Actions of 


thoſe great Men in a clearer Light, than all that 


has been ſaid concerning them. It would be 
pleafant to fee how they found out the Secret of 
beating the King's Enemies, and defending them- 
ſelves againſt thoſe he had about him, and who 
endeavoured to procure their Fall or Diſgrace. 


How many other Generals would have loſt their 


Glory, if it had been known to what Motives 
they owed their Riſe? How many Battles have 
been gained, by the Advice of a ſuborned Mini- 
ſter, and a Traytor to his Prince]! How many 
Places yielded up, that might have been eaſily de- 
fended ! But theſe Things are concealed behind 
an impenetrable Veil. e only ſee what they 


have a mind we fhould believe, and as Brantome 


ſays, the Powers above, -who- know all Thi 
may well laugh at us. SECT, 
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ECT. X. Racapitulation of the Reaſons of © 
r 


OU ſee clearly, Madam, what Neceſſity 
there is to give Credit to Hiſtory, no fur- 
ther than as the Facts it relates ate. conformable 
to our natural Light and Reaſon. I have en 
deavoured to fnhow you the Uncertainty, that An- 
tiquity has ſpread over the moſt ancient Writings, 
and the Cauſes of the different Opinions amongſt 
the Writers of our Days. You may obſerve he- 
Prejudices and Religion have influenced their Minds, 
and how they have been obliged to aceommo- 
date themſelves to the Taſte of the People . Thus 
it is eaſy for you to conclude, that there is no 
ſupporting an Opinion taken from the Authority 
of Hiſtory, only fo far as it is abfolately conform 
able to Reaſon. Prodigies, Miracles, and Things 
ſurpriʒ ing and contrary to Nature, are Follies and 
Falſnoods, which the Names of an Author, how- 
ever great he may be, can never render pwobable. 
Before I go any further, and enter upon a Diſ- 
cuſion of how few Things we can demonſtrate 
by our natural Light and reaſonable Faculties, I 
will examine what Credit is to be given to Tra- 
dition, and the Authority of the Learned, to the 
end that being diveſted of all Prejudices, we may 
not be hindred in our Progreſs by vain Objections, 
which, when they appear contrary to Reaſon, are 
ſtill leſs. to be regarded than the Uncertainty of 


Hiſtory, 
SECT, 


Ut res dicit Synefius in Calvitii Encomio To d du 
\aF2yt\de646 diuer d4rT23 ag oepeatiar. Ridet & deſpicit 
Plebs quod facillimum intellectu : opus vero. ei Narmtione fa» 
buloſa, Sehoockiys-de Fabula Hamelend, F. II. Cap. II, 
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SECT. XI. Of the Uncertainty of Tradition ; 
and how much the Authority of the People is ta 
be deſpiſed. | 


HE greateſt part of the Facts and former 
Events, which are handed down to us only 

by Tradition, are ſo contrary to Reaſon, that 
they ſeem to have an Influence over the reſt; 
and to require that fhe ſhould give them no Cre- 
dit, till we have deliberately examined them. 
They who throw themſelves upon general Opi- 
nions tranſmitted to us, by the Succeſſion of 
Time, are like the conquered Gladiators, who, 
to ſave their Lives, threw themſelves upon the 
Mercy of the People of Rome, not being able to 
defend themſelves any longer by their Arms, 
This is a Thought of Seneca's ® : And indeed there 
is nothing more deceitful and falſe, than the No- 
tions that moſt People have of the Foundation of 
their State, and the firſt Events of their Nation. 
The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and after 
them the French, with all our neighbouring Na- 
tions, have induſtriouſly applied themſelves to 
tranſmit to their Poſterity a thouſand Chimeras 
which they thought would contribute towards mak-- 
ing their Country and Religion illuſtrious. From 
hence come the Stories in the fabulous Dynaſties of 
the Egyptians, the Hiſtories of the Gods and Demi- 
Gods of the Greeks ; the Tale of theShe- Wolf that 
ſuckled Remus + and Romulus; that of the Eſtab- 
; liſhment 


* Non faciam quod victi ſolent, ut provocent ad populum : 
noſtris incipiemus armis - confligere, Senec, Epiſt, 11). 
+- The moſt illuſtrious Hiſtorians, who have ſpoke of the 
Foundation of Rome, have perceived how unlikely what has 
been ſaid of it ſhould be true ; but they have been carried 
down by the Stream, and forced to adopt Chimeras, wh'ch 


flattered the Romans, and made them conform to the Gone 
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liſhment of the Kingdom of the Gauls by the Son of 
Hector; the Deſcent of the ſacred Vial from Hea- 


ven, 
of the People, for whom they wrote, the number of prudent 
and philoſophical Readers, having been very ſmall in every 
Age. Livy well knew, how liable he was to be reproached 
by ſenſible Readers, and ſo he excuſes himſelf as well as he 
can, and attributes to the Power of Deſtiny and Fate of the 
Romans, that which ought to be rejected as fabulous. Sed 


debebatur | ut epinor] fatis tantæ origo urbis, maximique ſecundum 


Deorum opes imperii principiums Tit, Liv, Dec. I. Lib. I. p. 11. 
edit, * 1588 Padre makes uſe of the ſame Eaſe, 
to take off the Blame from himſelf, in relating ſo many Tales, 
which are met with, relating to this Subject in ancient Hiſto- 
rians, There are Perſons, fays he, who will look upon this 
as a Fable, and a Tale invented at pleaſure ; but if we attend 
to the Power of Fortune, we ſhall not refuſe to give Credit 
thereto, eſpecially if we confider, that the Romans could not 
have attained to ſo high a Degree of Glory and Power, if there 
had not been ſomething divine and extraordinary in their Origin. 
$T:;mhov pin , ioti T6 h,, y nal Tmhacrus Dr, 
bv 4% J's axioTun, Tny Tuy mw opGlag 01m) T0 121 wy Inpaioups 
y. irlt nal wa Pujuniny mparuzre N ? ue, as our 
ani Tm:00 n Surajuiue wh Ieray Tiyd apyiy Aaforta al- 
undi wid wmndi wapadotoy ixavonry. Plutar. in Vit. Romul, 
p. 22. This Reaſoning is not unlike that of the Mabometans, 
to prove that God approves, by the Conqueſts he has enabled 
th:m to make, all x Follies of their Religion. In reality, 
Plutarch and Livy muſt depend greatly on the Complaiſance of 
their Readers, when they entertain them under fo frivolons a 
Pretence, with a thouſand incredible Fables ; thus Perſons of 
Judzment and Learning, looked upon theſe Hiſtories as mere 
Tales. And how could they give ny Credit thereto, fince 
there are famous Hiſtorians, among whom Salluft is in the 


h'gheſt Rank, who attribute the Foundation of Rome to the 


Trojans, who, under the Conduct of AEneas, went into Italy 
after the Deſtruction of Trey, and who united themſelves to 
the Aborigenes for this purpoſe ? Urbem (a) Romanam, ficut ego 
accepi, condidere atque habuere initio Trojani, qui ZEnea. duce 
prefugi, ſedibus incertis vagabantur, cum bis Aborigenes, genus 


bmminum agreſte, fins legibus, find imperiis, liberum atque ſolutum, 


His poſtquam in una mænia convenere, diſpari genere, diſſimili 
Lingua, alli alio more wiventes, incredibile memoratu quam facile 
cealuerint, Sed poſt. uam res eorum civibus, moribus, agris autta, 
ſatis proſpera, ſatiſque pollens videbatur, ficuti pleraque mortalium 
babentur, invidia ex opulentia orta eff, Ipitur Reges = 5. 
n1t!mi bells tentare, &c, You may fee in this fingle Paſſage 
of Salluft, a Condemnation of all that ſo many Hiſtorians have 
related; why then ſhould not we give him the Preference in 

(a) Criſp, Salluſt. Bell. Catil. Cap. VI. | 8 
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ven, and a thouſand other pious and profane Al. 
ſurdities, that our Anceſtors took great Care tg 
inculcate in their Families, and which from Ge- 
neration to Generation are handed down to us, 
It was thus, that about the Year 476, the fa- 
mous Balylonian Talmud was compoſed ; an in- 
digeſted Heap of all the Few; Viſions, compiled 
and ſet forth by the Rabbins A/# and Hamma: *, 
You may be well aſſured, Madam, that if die 
Piece intituled Les Conformitez de St. Francois 
avec Jeſus Chrift, and ſome other Works of his 
Followers, with the Life of Mary Alaceue were 
bound together in one Book, it would far ſut- 
= 


this Matter, who is eſteemed the moſt correct among the 
Romans ꝰ Many other Facts in the Roman Hiſtory are as un- 
certain, as that of the Foundation of Raue. Almoſt all Aw 
thors are contradiftory with regard to Romulus: Nor do 
agree better concerning the Reign of Servius Tullus, Under the 
firſt (pack gunner Truth is op - age” — _—_— 2nd 
we may readily perceive by reading &:vy, rob and Drony 
us Halicarnaſſut; the Uncertainty which abounds in the Hide 
of three or four of the firſk Ages of the Roman Republick, 
Authors very often contradi&t each other; ſometimes they ac- 
Enowledge,. that they have made Ghoice among the 'cppoſite 
Qpinicnz of preceding Authors, of thoſe which appeared moſ 
likely to be true. Here is, if T am not d*ceives, ſufficient Proof 
of the Uncertainty of Hiſtory, and Reaſons enough, not to ad- 
mit of any Hiſtorical Fact, which is directly oppofite to evi 
dent Notions, which will not bear the Teſt of Reaſon, 
Ve The firſt Collection a rt Talmud was made ;- the 

ear 188 by Rabbi Jud Hakkadoſh, It was called Mina, 
i. e. R 4 Afterwards in the Year 469 Rabbi . 
being aſſiſted by ſome other Jews; made a new Collection of 
Fudaic Precepts, which was added to the firſt; and this is What 
is called the Talmud of Jers ſalem, becauſe it was compoſe 
in that City, In 476 Aſe and Hamma enlarged this new Col- 
lection with many other fabulous Stories, and put it into the 
Form, in which we new have it. This laſt Work 4s. calle 
the Babylnian Talmud „and is that Which the Jews commonly 
make uſe of. The Talmud is only a Collection of unpoliſhs! 
Fables, and a Heap of Rabbinical Viſions, which have no other 
Foundation than the Authority of the Tradition of thoſe Tims, 
when that Book was compiled. For further Inſtruction in th 
Matter, ſee Buxtorf*s B. bl. Rabbin ca. 
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paſs the Alcoran for Folly and Nonſenſe, and 
even equal the Talmud. 

It is not in Things that relate to Religion only 
that Tradition deceives us. There is little re- 
gard to be given to it alſo in hiſtorical Relations. 
Such is the Tradition that was believed. in France 
in the Time of Ronjard, that Afhanax the Son 
of Hector was the Founder of the French Empire; 
and ſuch alſo is the Tradition that is ſtill believed 
in many Countries, that there was a Pope Jean; 
ſuch alſo is the Notion. of the common People 
of Venice, who firmly believe that they are the 
immediate Deſcendants of the ancient Trajans. 
Every Nation, every Province, every City has its 
own fabulous Hiſtory, founded upon the Autho- 
rity of Tradition. Nay, this may be even ex- 
tended to every Family of Note and Diſtinction. 
They take their Riſe from ſome imaginary Hero , 


From the earlieſt Times, the Vanity of particular Perſons. 
has ſtuffed Hiſtory with: Falſhoods, It is not only among the 
French that the Offers, the Moreris, Ce. and all the Inven- 
tors of fictitious Genes logies, have for the Sake of Intereſt- con- 
founded true Nobility with the falſe, and 
of Hiſtory 3 for the ſame thing has * 
mans, That which has contributed moſt, ſays 
Hiſtory, are Funeral Orations, and the falſe Titles added to 


mong the Ro- 


Images; every Family being cefirous of attributing all the Glory 


of great Actions to themſelves, as well as to huve been em- 
ployed in the higheſt Offices; this Practice has contributed 
greatly to confound the Actions of part eular Perſons, and the 
publick Monuments, But that which is worſt of all, we have 
no Writer of thoſe Times, which we can confide in: Fuin- 
tam memoriam funebribus laudibas reor, maginum Titu- 
lis dum , ad ſe queque famam — — bo norum- 
que fallente mendacio trabunt. Inde certe & ffugurum gefta &f 

lea morumenta rerum comfuſu, nec quiſquant u tempore- 
us dis ſcripter extat quo ſatis cet auctere fem. Tit. Div. 
Ht, Lib. VIII. Cap. 40. Cicero, ſays the fame thing preciſe- 
ly as Livy, Theſe Funeral Orations have contributed greatly 
to falſify our Hiſtory; for how many things have they not 
invented, which never happened? How many fictitious Tri- 
umphs? How many f:1{e Origins of Families * How: —_—_ Ple-- 
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or from one they have no juſt Claim to. If Hiſto- pf 
rians were more careful in the Defence of Truth, he 1 
they would vigorouſly oppoſe theſe fabulous Stories. tituc 
But for one that lays open Error and Falſhood, ſpiſe 
there are twenty that follow the Torrent, and four 
conform themſelves to popular Opinions. But and 
whatever the Credulity of ſome Writers may be, the 
It ought not to determine our Conduct, nor make beer 
theſe Sentiments of the Vulgar reſpected by us, dred 
which have only erroneous Antiquity for their glor 
Foundation, We run great Riſk of bewildering own 
ourſelves by following ſuch bad Guides“. Pliny a D 
the younger ſays, that he conſulted only a few foun 
ſelect Perſons ; and did not accommodate himſelf Cler 
to the Taſte of the People. Horace , and many not 
other great Men, have deſpiſed the Sentiments of conſ 
the Vulgar. They ſeem to have a Life in Chi- thoſ, 
meras and lying Wonders, of which Tradition is great 
the fruitful Source, and the greater is their Blind- ſhoc 
neſs, the more they contemn Reaſon, and are Orig 
afraid to be enlightened thereby. Thus Tulh rend 
ſays, that Philoſophy is content with a few Judges; and i 
ſbe defignedly ſbuns the Crawd, and is ſuſpected and were 
bated by them; and that they who condemn and and 
| deſpiſe. the) 
upon 


beians have become Patricians, only becauſe they bore the ſame 
Name with ſome illuſtricus Family, As if, for inſtance, 1 
ſhould affirm, that 1 deſcended from M. Tullius a Patrician, who 
was a Conful ten Years after the Expulſton of the Kings. 
Quenguam bis laudationibus Hiſtoria rerum noſtrarum fucta eſt men- 
datior. Multa enim ſcripta funt Eneis que facta non ſunt, falji 
Triumphi, pluris Conſulatus, genera etiam falſa, & ad Plebem 
tranſitionis, cum homines bumilioris in alienum ejuſdem nominis in- 
funderentur genus : ut fi ego me a M. Tullio gut Patricius Confiul 
Anno, 10. poſt Reges exattos fuit. Cicer, in Brut. Cap. 16. 

Ego enim, non populum advocare, ſed certos electoſque 


ſoleo, quos intuear, quibus credam, quos denique & tanquam * F 
fingulos obſervem, & tanquam non fingulos timeam, _ dinem 
| | Pin. Epiſt. 17. Lib. 7. rel fi q 
, + Non ego ventoſæ Plebis ſuffragia venor. facere. 


Hor, Epiſt. 19. Lib. 7 
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d:ſpiſe her have always the Multitude on their 


Side X. 


If that illuſtrious Raman had lived in our Times, 
he would have been ſoon convinced that the Mul- 


titude and common People are not only the De- 


ſpiſers of Learning and Knowledge; he would have 
found Partiſans of Ignorance amongſt the Pontiffs 
and Senators, and ſtill a greater Number amon 

the Courtiers. His Aſtoniſhment would yet have 
been greater, if he had lived three or four hun- 
dred Years ago, and had ſeen that a Gentleman 
gloried in that he could write nothing but his 
own Name, and in thinking that Learning was 
a Diſparagement to his Birth. He would have 
found almoſt as much Ignorance amongſt the 
Clergy as amongſt the Nobility, and perhaps could 
not have ſeen ten Curates in France that could 
conſtrue the Latin of their Miſſal. It was in 
thoſe Times of Blindneſs and Credulity that the 
createſt Part of the Traditions, that are now fo 
ſhocking to Men of Senſe, had their Riſe and 
Origin, Although our Anceſtors had a mind to 
render Antiquity illuſtrious, it is to their Ignorance 
and implicit Faith that we are obliged for it. They 
were the Dupes of the Impoſtors of thoſe Days, 
and we ſhall be theirs, if we do not ſhake off 


the Yoke, which they have endeavoured to put 
upon our Reaſon. 


SECT. XII. Traditions, for the moſt part, are 
founded upon our Prejudices and our Laxineſs. 


F we enquire how moſt of thoſe Things, that 
are handed down to us by Tradition, have 
happened ; and how thoſe which are now in 
Vogue 

Eſt enim Philoſophi paucis contenta Judicibus; multitu- 
dinem conſultd ipſa fugiens, eique ipſi & ſuſpecta & inviſa, ut 
rel ſi quis univerſam velit vituperare, ſecundo id populo poſſit 


facere, Cicer, Tuſcul. II. 
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Vogue are like to be tranſmitted to Poſterity; we 
ſhall eafily diſcover, that the Prejudices of our 
Yauth, and a Lazineſs inherent to a great many 
Perſons, are the two principal Sources of the po- 
pular Opinions, pious Fables and romantic Storig 
which are told us, and whoſe Truth is fathered 
upon Tradition. There is nobody who has not 
experienced, that when he was young, he heard 
a long Train of Stories in his Family; whoſe Falſ. 
hood and Folly he has been ſenſible of ſince he 
grew up to Manhood, 

All Mothers and Grandmothers have a thouſand 
pious Rhapſodies, and as many falſe Anecdotes of 
their Family, which they tattle in the Ears of their 
Children, They certify theſe lying Stories, with 
ſo much Aſſurance of Truth, that moſt People 
cannot but remember and believe ſome of them, 
When their Children are arrived to a certain Age, 
they tranſmit to them, what they again, in their 
Turn, take care to convey to Poſterity. Thus, 
from Age to Age, every Family perpetuates in 
their Deſcendants a certain Number of Lyes, 
which paſs for the Hiſtorical Chronology of the 
Houſe. Every Province, and every City has its 
-particular Errors, and the People that live there 
are generally tainted with them. They commu; 
nicate the Impreſſions that they receive in their 
Youth, and mutually fortify themſelves in their 
Belief, by the unanimous Conſent of all thoſe, 
to whom they are the neareſt allied. No body 
.durſt undertake to undeceive them, in an Opi- 
nion which paſſes for a Rule of Faith amongſt 
them; and it would be running too great a Riſk 
to oppoſe certain Prejudices too vigorouſly. I 
heard a Friend of mine, a Gentleman of Probity 
and Credit, ſay, that he had like to have ue 
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pulled in Pieoes by the Populace of St. Maximin *, 
doc ſaying that Mary Magdalene never came into 
Provence, and that it was not her Body that was 
preſerved 1n their Church. What do you think 
it is, Madam, chat ſo throughly perſuades: the In- 
habitants of t. Maximin, that they poſſeſs the 
Reliques of Mam JTagdalene ? It is the Monks 
who belong to that Chureh , and amaſs great 


Dur 


cuſſion of the Fact, whether or no Mary Magda- 
lane died in Prouence t, or in Judea; But I 
that let the thing be as it well, the Monks have 
great Reaſon to maintain, than they have her Re- 
lques. How many pious Traditions have no other 
Source, no other Support, that the private Inte- 
reſt of ſome particular Perfon ? How many Er- 
rors and Superſtitions would be baniſhed from the 
Farth, could: one baniſh Self-Intereſt and the Love 


of Riches ? 


3 


* A ſmall Town-in Provence, 

+ Inde furor vulgo quod numina vicinoruy 
Odit uterque Iicus, cum ſolos credat babendos 
Eſſe devs, ques iþſe colit, === © Juvenal Sat. XV, 

Pere Hardouin has ridiculed- this Fable, invented by the 

Avarice of the Daminicans, in the Examination which he made, 
of the pretended Impoſture of Foinwillke, It. were to be wiſh- 
& that this Jeſuit had never imployed his Learning, but in 
uſcrediting Fables ſo manifeſt, and not in detracting from 
every thing that is moſt” valuable in Antiquity, Conſult on 
this Occaſion the Third and Fourth Tome of Cabaliftick Letters, 
ard the Fourth Part of the Secret Memoirs of the. Republick of 
Letters, wherein I have ſpoken at large of the Syſtem of this 
Jeſuit, What follows is his Aſſertion concerning the Queſtion 
in Debate. The King --- made a Viſit to the City of A in 
Provence to the Honour of St. Mary Magdalen --- and we 
aw the Place at Baſme on a very high Rock, where they af- 
hrmed that Saint lived as a Hermit a very conſiderable Time. 
Atqui cenſtat Dominicans ipſos non - niſi Anno 1279. die 4. De- 
cembris inventum ibi diſcere Corpas F. Magdalena nouem. 'anais 
N poſt abitum S. Ludovici, Et ex alla haud dubie inventione- 
cept credulitas, quæ poſt ea paulatim crevit, Harduini Opera 
na antig; numiſmat. Reg, Franc, in Hiſt, Joinvillxi Obſervat, 
(dam, p · 636. Col. 2. | 


Riches by that Story. I do not enter into a Diſ- 
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Lazineſs and Indolence, Vices ſo common tg 
the greateſt Part of Mankind, are alſo great Up- 
holders of Tradition. Men had rather believe x 
Thing that is told them for a Truth, than prove 
whether it be ſo or no, by a fatiguing Examing- 
tion, or painful Study. It is much more eafy 
to follow the Current of Things. Thus moſt 
People ſuffer themſelves to be carried by the Stream, 
and are ingulphed in Error from the Examples 
of others. Whoever has a mind to be cured of 


his Blindneſs, muſt follow the Precept of Seneca *, 
and ſeparate himſelf from the vulgar Crowd. 


SECT. XIII Many Traditions take their Riſe 
from the Warks of the Poets, Orators, and Painters, 


F we examine into the firſt Origin of many 

Traditions, we ſhall ſee, that they often ſpring 
from ſome accidental Thought of a Poet or Ora 
tor. Homer's Gods were the occaſion of all the 
fabulous Stories, which were invented from time 
to time on that Subject among the Pagans. As 
ſoon as the Mobile receive the firſt Impreſſion of 
any Superſtition, they are continually adding new 
Chimeras to the firſt ; and all thoſe Stories, pal- 
ſing to Poſterity, gain great Authority by length 
of Time, in the Minds of the Weak and Ignorant. 
Nay, in proceſs of Time there will be Authors found, 
who by their Writings will authorize the falſe Tra- 
ditions, and recerd them in their Books as certain 
Facts, that have been acknowledged as Truths for 
many Ages. In ſpite of the Remonſtrances, - 

| Di 


* Unuſquiſque mavult credere, quam judicare; nunquam de 
vita judicatur, femper creditur, verſatque nos & præcipitat tra- 
ditus per manus Error, alieniſque perimus exemplis. Sanabimur, 
h modo ſeparemur à cœtu. Sen, de Vita beat. Cap. . 
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to Dido makes in Auſonius *, concerning the imagi- 

Jp- nary Paſſion the Poets charge her with in favour 

ea of Eneas, there are Authors in our Times, wha 

ove have undertaken to demonſtrate, that Virgil's Nars 

Ina- ration is founded upon a poſitive Trath, and not 
ea) a Fable invented to pleaſe. Many Hiſtorians thus 
noſt authorize Facts, which never had any Reality but 
am, in the Poet's Brains, who are permitted to forge 
ples and invent Facts F, or alter the Truth to ferve 
d of WF their Purpoſe. _ 

a*, There are beſides a great many popular No- 


tions, and ancient Traditions, that have no other 
Foundation than the Imagination of the Painters. 
In the Times of Ignorance, from the ninth to 
Riſe WM the fifteenth Century, the Monks had very few 
ers. Churches, but what had the Image or Effigy of ſome 
Saint, that wrought miraculous "Things. Theſe 

nany Images were the moſt certain Revenue and ſup- 
Tring port of Convents and Monaſteries. Reaſon and 
Ora Learning, which appeared again, after they had 
Uthe been fo long diſuſed, had the ſame Effect upon 
time Wl theſe pretended Miracles, that the coming of the 
As WH Mefiah had upon Oracles ; they made them 
on of ceaſe: and many People beginning to open their 


"new Eyes, and perceiving the Credulity of their Pre- 


pal: deceſſors, came to be intirely cured of their Er- 


ength WE ror. Vet for all this, a great Number ſtill con- 
Yrant. WH tinued in the ancient Belief, either through Ob- 
ound, ſtinacy not to ſee the Truth, or becauſe their 
Tra- Prejudices hindered them from making uſe of 
2rtain Wi their Reaſon. They retained in their Minds all 


the fooliſh Fancies that took Place in their Youth, 
Vol. I E and 


Vos magis Hiſtoricis, Lectores, credite de me, 
Quam qui furta deum Concubituſqz canunt. 
| | Auſon, de Didone; 
aaa * Pitoribus, atque f 
utdlibet audendi ſem ua pote 
| * * 1 de Arte Poet. 
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and tranſmitted them to their Poſterity, from 
whence they are deſcended to us. This was the 
Riſe of a thouſand odd Notions, which have been 
often hunted down of late Times, but are not 
yet quite deſtroyed. From the ſame Source ſprung 
many of the pious Superſtitions, that the Pru- 
dence and Wiſdom of our late Biſhops have cauſed 
to be laid aſide. 13 

Orators *, and the Compilers of public Speeches 
and Panegyrics, have ſpread almoſt as many Errors 
amongſt Mankind as the Poets. As only Proba- 
bility is expected from them, and they are at 
liberty to give a looſe to their Imagination, pro- 
vided they do not run into the extravagant-and 
romantic Stile, the monſtrous Encomiums, which 
they gave to their Heroes, have occaſioned many 
of the filly Stories, which are related of them, 
Every body adds ſomething to the Character drawn 
by the Orator, and theſe Encomiums that were 
only exaggerated at the firſt, become romantic 
by length of Time. Moſt of the Panegyrics upon 
the Saints are rather Poems in their Honour, 
than a plain Deſcription of their Virtues to excite 
the Imitation of the Faithful. A Preacher. indulges 
his lively Imagination, and fills his Sermons with 
rhetorical Flowers, and new and ſprightly Turns. 
of Wit; he captivates his Auditory, - and diſcharges 
his Office with Applauſe ; ſome: Devotees, who 
hear him, ampliſy at Night in their Families the 
fine Thoughts of the Panegyriſt. Their Children 
afterwards tell theſe Things to others with ſome 
Improvements; and thus, in a little while, the 
Life of ſome Saint becomes by Tradition the Off, 


ſpring of twenty warm Imaginations. 
SECT. 


„ Rhetori conceſſum eſt ſententiis uti falſis, audacibus, ſub- 
dolis, captioſis; fi modd veriſimiles ſunt, & poſſunt ad movendos 
Hominum animos qualicunq; aſtu irrepere. 


Au, Cell. Noctes Attic. Lib. Cap. 16, 
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«ECT. XIV. All People have Tradition to au- 
thoriſe and ſupport their Errors. 


Shall finiſh theſe Reflections, Madam, concern- 
ing the Uncertainty of Tradition, by remark- 
ing to you, that it has an Influence upon all 
People, and upon all Religions in the World. 
The Mahometans, the Jews, and the Pagans have 
Traditions, which they believe to be certain and 
true ; theſe are upheld, as ours are, by Antiquity 
and a religious Superſtition, Why ſhould we 
make ours more authentic than theirs? And what 
Reaſons have we to urge, that they ſhould quit 
their Notions, and ſeriouſly examine whether or 
no they are not contrary to Reaſon and 
Senſe, ſeeing we refuſe to obſerve the ſame Rule ? 
One Law ought to bind us all. We ought not 
to require that of others, which we are unwil- 
ling to ſubmit to ourſelves. If we think ourſelves 
exempt from examining our Sentiments and Opi- 
nions, that are founded upon Tradition, or cer- 
tain religious Principles, the Turks and Fetus ought 
to enjoy the ſame Privilege. There is no room 
to doubt, but that in all Religions there are ſome 
People of Sincerity, who believe that only which 
they profeſs, becauſe they are perſuaded that all 
others are wrong, Now, if the Means of Exa- 
mining Opinions be forbid, a Turk is no more 
obliged to explain' his Sentiments than we are; 
and this forbidding to examine into Opinions, 
which we receive by our Education, has plung- 
ed all Nations as well as our own into the Be- 
lief of falſe Prejudices. By this means, Religion 
is made the Protectreſs of Old-Wives Fables and 
Monkiſh Inventions... Truth needs never fear clear 
Day-light, If an Opinion grounded upon Tradi- 
_ E 2 tion 
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tion be true, it becomes the more venerable, when 
it is acknowledged and approved by People, who 
will not countenance a Lye. I cannot put an end 
to theſe Reflections better than by reciting a 
Paſſage from a famous Author, who proves evi- 
dently, -that Tradition is too weak, uncertain and 
doubtful to clear up the Truth of a conteſted Fact. 
The. Pagans , ſays this judicious Writer, inſulted 
over the firſt Chriſtians, on account of the ſmalineſ; 
of their Number, and oppoſed to them their Anti- 
quity, and the general Suffrage of innumerable Na- 
tions. The Church of Rome made u/e 4 this Ar. 
tillery againſt Luther and Calvin. The Prete/tants 
make uſe of the ſame againſt every new Set, that 
ſprings up amongſt them. This ts a very eaſy Me- 
thad of refuting Innovations. By this @ tedious Courſe 
of Controverſy is cut ſhort. This way of TW 
tion ſpares all the Fatigues of an Examination. For 
People will let go Enquiries, even with regard to 
a Point of Fa#, on the Authority of Antiquity, and 
a ling ſuppoſed Uſage. They fall in plum with the 
public Voice, All this indulges human Lazineſs vaſt- 
hy ; and therefore Men defend themſelves with this 
Argument on all Occaſions ; and for once that it may 
be of any ſervice to Truth, it is an hundred times 
the ſupport of Falſehood, Complaints have been 
made in all Ages of the ill Effects of a blind Cre - 
dulity, which truſts only to fabulous Traditions, 
Lucretius * ſaid eighteen hundred Years ago, that 
Mankind was oppreſſed under the heavy Burden of 
Superſtition ; many have ſince his time; and many 
complain of the ſame thing ſtill, 

SECT. 


#* Bayl:*s Continuation of his Thoughts upon Comets. | 
Tom, I, P+ 144. 
+ Humana ante oculos fads cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub religione. Lucret. Lib. ver, 63. 
Add to this Paſſage, which is at the End of his firſt Book, 
Tanium Religio potuit ſuaderte malerum 
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ECT. XV. Of the Uncertainty of the Authe- 


rity of the Learned, occaſioned by the Contrariety 
of their Opinions. 


HE Authority of the Learned, and the Re- 
T putation they have acquired, ought not to 
impoſe upon our Reaſon, Great Men have al- 
ways been ſubject to human Failings, and many 
times erred from the way of Truth. "Their Paſ- 
fions, Prejudices, Vanity, and. Self-Intereſt have 
been the Source of moſt of their Opinions. For 
this Cauſe, Madam, we ought to examine their 
Opinions with care, and try them by the Rules 
of the Light of Nature; and ſee whether or no 
they be not contrary to Reaſon, before we adopt 
and receive them as true. By reading good Books 
in this manner we ſhall make a real Improvement, 
and though they demonſtrate to us evidently but a 


52 vice to us, than a great Number of Facts advanced 


this without any eſſential Proof. The Difference that 


may reigns amongſt the Opinions of the Learned, and 


mes their mutual Oppoſition to one another, is the-grand 


een Proof of their want of Evidence. No ſooner has 


re- an Author printed his Works, but a Critic ſtarts 
ons. up, and attacks many of his Poſitions; and if he 
does not demonſtrate them to be evidently falſe, 
he leads his Readers, by the Doubts he raiſes, into 


Favour of either Side, or determine the Affair in 
Queſtion. It ſometimes happens, that a third Per- 


and reproaches them with not underſtanding the 
dubject they treat of, This occaſions freſh Doubts 
in the Readers, a new Trouble to thoſe that ſeek 
lor Information, and a further Embarraſs to ſuch 


E 3. as 


few Things, yet theſe few Things will be more ſer- 


ſuch a Dilemma, that they cannot pronounce in 


ſon interpoſes, and condemns the two Diſputants, 
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as love to diſcover the Truth. We often fe F 
one and the ſame Author. extolled by ſome great - 
Men, and as much exploded by others; and thoſe L 
who cry him up, charge their Opponents with 
want of Penetration to diſtinguiſh the Excellen- J 
cies of a Book, which has procured him the Appre- B 
bation of the beſt Judges. | - 

Montagne's Works were highly valued in his bu 
own Time, and he had been in peaceable Poſlef- th 
fion of a good Reputation as an Author for almoſt * 
a whole Century. Two Fanſeni/t Writers of ; 8 
great Genius thought they diſcovered in his Works, _ 
ſome Notions that were injurious to Religion, 855 
They condemned them without reſerve, and eri. 66k 
ticiſed them without Mercy; which for ſome time bo 
ſeemed to leſſen the Eſteem, which his Works hal WM cn 
procured him. A great many came over to the O. tro 


pinions of the Fanſeni/ts. The Meſſieurs of PN in 
Royal in a Body approved of their Deciſions, an pre 
ſeveral Pariſians, and even ſome that belonged to 
the Court, adopted their Sentiments. Upon this 
an Author, well known for the Exactneſs of hi 
Judgment *, took Montagne's Part, who was no! 
in a Condition to defend himſelf ; he cenſured 
and criticiſed the two Fanſeni/ts, and the City 
and Court re- aſſumed their former Opinion, And 
People came over to Montagne again, and reſtor 
ed him the Reputation that he had been robbe 


of. | 


Monſieur Bayle without Controverſy was ot 
of the greateſt, fineſt, and moſt elevated Gs 


M 

niuſeſi ] 7 | 

Malle 

* Two Writers, in their Works, have cenſured Montag" in Go, 
whom I do not think, no more than they do, free from 1683 
Faults, It appears to me that both of them have made 1 


very wrong Judgment of him. The one did not think enoul his Ci, 
to reliſh an Author, who thinks much, And the other thous Error 
too ſubtilly to make uſe of Thoughts to his Purpoſe, of fu Eraſm 
a delicate Turn. La Bruyere's Characters, P. 
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niuſes; yet there are ſome Perſons *, who have 
acquired a great Fame in Literature and the Scien- 
ces, who would make you believe, that he only 
knew a little Hiſtory and Carteſianiſm. Speak to a 
Jeſuit of Paſcal, and he will tell you, that Paſcal 
was but a trifling Philoſopher. When you praiſe 
Buurdaloue, a Fanſeniſt will tell you, he does not 
merit it. I know that the Hatred, that is be- 
tween different Parties may ſometimes o ccaſion 
this Difference in Opinions; but it happens moſt 
commonly between Authors of the ſame Belief, 
and whoſe Intereſts are reciprocal. Arnaud has 
writ a good many Things againſt Mallebranche g; 
Scaliger and Eraſmus had a ſharp Diſpute about a 
trifling Subject 4, and after many Altercations on 
both Sides, a third Perſon of great Learning ac- 
cuſes them of having carried on a frivolous Con- 
troverſy, and of not ſeeing thit they were both 
in the Right; ſo far were they blinded by their 
Prejudices and Animoſity. 


SECT. XVI. That learned Men are always 


prejudiced in Favour of their en Opinions, 


Anity and Pride, the Vices to which Au- 
thors are uſually attached, make them of- 

ten embrace and maintain Opinions, which they 
know to be erroneous, and which they defend 
E 4 only 


Jurieu and Le Clare. See the ſhort View of the Maxims 
cf Morality, and the Principles of Religion. 

f Amonſt other Pieces, Monſieur Arnaud writ one againſt 
Mallebranche concerning the Ideas, by which we ſee all Things 
in God, intituled, Of falſe and true Idea s; printed at Cologn in 
1683 in 12mo, 

1 The Diſpute of Scaliger the Father with Eraſmus, concerning 
his Ciceronianus, got him no Reputation. He acknowledged his 
Error before he died, See the Scaligerana under the Word 


raſmus, 
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only becauſe have inſenſibly entertained 
them ; and that they cannot bear the Shame of 
denying and diſowning a Propoſition which they 
advanced in Warmth of Diſpute, or admitted too 
raſhly into their Writings. They do not ſeem 
to perceive that it would be a hundred times more 
reputable for them to acknowledge that they are 
miſtaken, than to endeavour to juſtify an Error 
by adding more thereto. They write Volumes, 
and by the Help of a Number of Sophiſms, they 
at laſt embroil the Truth. How many bad Books 
would never have exiſted, if the Authors had con- 
conſidered that it is the Lot of human Weakneſs 
to commit many Faults, and that it is the Duty 
of Philoſophers to find them out and acknow- 
ledge them? One may very well apply to con- 
ceited and prejudiced Writers, that will not re- 
tract their Errors, what St. Auſtin ſays of Sinners! 
Humanum eft peccare, diabolicum perſeverare, | 
know nothing indeed ſo diabolical and pernici- 
ous to good rning and the Sciences, as the 
Conceit and Pride of ſome learned Men ; theſe 
Vices are as deſtructive now of the liberal Arts, 
as the Fury of the Goths and Vandals was former- 

The Fondneſs, that learned Men have for 


A Syſtem that they have invented, or which they 


have ftudied under favourite Maſters, vaſtly leſſens 
alſo the Authority of their Opinions. They ſeem 
to yield a fort of Divine Submiſſion to one Set 
of Notions. If you offer a Carteſian a Propolt- 
tion, that does nat agree with his prejudiced Prin- 
ciples, he-is leſs ſolicitous to examine, whether 
or no what you ſay to him be conformable to 
Reaſon, than to conſider how to oppoſe you. 
If you would convince a Peripatetic of any Error, 
he immediately reflects that his Reputation | 


linked with Ariſlotle's; he defends his own coy 
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by defending that of his Maſter ; and far from 
ſearching what Truth there is in his Adyerſary's 
Arguments, he only ſtudies for Anſwers to elude 
them; he thinks there can be no Error in the 


that he has always Reaſon on his Side. Thus 


of it; he gives no Attention to what is ſaid on 


impoſſible, by his Prejudices, to be ever certain 
of the Truth. 7 

Divines and Philoſophers are very ſubject to 
theſe Failings. Obſtinacy in Opinion ſeems to 
be their peculiar Attribute, and a Conſequence of 
their Profeſſion. It is this Fondneſs for their own 
Sentiments, and this miſtaken Certitude of their 
Syſtems, that engaged Bayle * to demonſtrate the 
Falhood of ſo many Principles which were looked 
upon as certain. He took a Pleaſure in ſhew- 
ing, that a great many Things, which we are 


ed with Difficulties, which render them doubtful, 
and ſometimes contrary to the moſt plain Senſe 


and Reaſon, 
4 MY SECT. 


* © Bayle had a mind to mortify human Reaſon; at leaſt, 
* to deter it from paſſing raſh Judgments and adopting Opinions, 
© without a previous Examination and Proof of them. He 
thought Divines were too deciſive, and that it was to be 
* wiſhed, that doubtful Things were ſpoken of in a doubtful 
* manner, With this View, he took a ſpiteful Pleaſure in 
* mortifying their Aſſurance, and ſhewing them, that cer- 
* tain Truths, which they looked upon as evident, were ſur- 
* rounded and darkened with ſo many Difficulties, that it would 
* ſometimes be the prudenteſt way to ſuſpend their Judgments 
© about them, He had alſo diſcufſed ſo many Facts, which 
* are never queſtioned by the generality of the Learned, and 
* which he had found to be evidently falſe, that he diftruſt- 
Zed every Thing, and gave no Credit to Hiſtorians, but with 
* aProviſo, and in Expectation of further Proofs.” 

BeauvaP's Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, Dec, 1706. 


peripatetic Philoſophy, and never 1 but 


he diſpenſes with examining into the Truth of a 
Fact, and is wholly employed about the Proofs 


the other Side of the Queſtion, and makes it 


taught to believe to be ſelf-evident, are ſurround- 
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SE CT. XVII. Of the ridiculous Opinions bal 
by ſome learned Men. 
13 is aſtoniſhing to ſee what extravagant No- 


tions many of the Learned entertain. If we 
did not know that they pretended that their Writ- 


ings were looked upon as containing evident Truths, 


one would be ready to ſay, that they were only 
Fictions and Romances made at pleaſure, by Per- 
ſons who had a mind to give a free Career to their 
Imagination, and entertain the Public with the 
Chimeras and Oddneſſes that their Fancy invent- 
ed. Vet it is with a magiſterial Gravity that Phi- 
loſophers ſet off their Whims. Attend to a Staic 
diſcourſing of Wiſdom, and of the ſummum bo. 
num, and you would ſay, that he is perſuaded 


that the whole World ought to adopt his Senti- 


ments. There is nothing more pleaſant than to 
ſee him ſweat, to prove that the wiſe Man only 
(which according to his Syſtem is the Philoſopher) 


is truly happy, always free, though a Gally-ſlaye ; 
as beautiful as Cupid, though he be as ugly 2 


Vulcan; rich in Poverty; and in vigorous Health, 
under a Complication of Diſtempers. Ideas ſo 
falſe, and which can only ſpring from Vanity, 
are uſually ridiculed by Perſons of good Senle, 


who have no Goũt for theſe wild Fancies, and 


cannot believe, that a Man under the Preſſure of 
Sickneſs, Pain, and Misfortunes, fits on the Pin- 
nacle of Happineſs. Horace“ making himſelf 
merry with the Vanity of the Stoics, to whole 
wiſe Men he grants all the Qualities and all the 
Advantages, which they attribute to him, adds, 
that he always enjoys perfect Health, c— 

en 


* Ad ſummum ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dives, 
Liber, honcratus, pulcher, Rex denique Regum, | 
Præcipuè ſanus, nifi cum pituita moleſta eſt. Hr, 
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when he is troubled with a Deflution of Rheum 
in his Head, which wholly deſtroys the Happineſs 
of this Terreſtrial Deity, | 
However ridiculous certain Opinions of the 
Stoics might be, they fall far ſhort of the Ab- 
ſurdity of ſome that were held by the Pythage- 
reans, What Folly, or rather what Impudence, 
muſt a Man be poſſeſſed of, who teſtifies with 
great Aſſurance, that he remembers to have been 
in three different Bodies? and affirms, that his 
Name was Euphorbus *, when his Soul animated 
a Greek, who was at the Siege of Troy. Can 
the-Mind of Man be guilty of greater a 
gance? And yet the Author of theſe monſtrous 
Imaginations had acquired ſuch an Authority a- 
mongſt his Diſciples, that without examining the 
Truth, or even Poſſibility of his Opinions, they 
received them with an implicit Submiſſion; and 
when any Perſon undertook to ſhew them the 
Falſity or Abſurdity of them, they nonſenſically 
and ridiculouſly anſwered Magiſter dixit, our Ma- 
ſter has ſaid it is ſo and ſo. Judge, Madam, 
whether or no the Diſciples of this Philoſopher 
took a proper way to come at the Truth, or whe- 
ther by the blind Confidence they repoſed in 
their Maſter, they were not in a manner be- 
witched. They always were fo, and ſtill are 
ſo, who oblige themſelves to follow blindfold the 
Tract of any particular Authors, however learned 
they may be. They naturally imbibe the Errors 
of their Maſters, and let them be ever ſo pal- 
pable, Prejudice hinders them from perceiving it; 
for there is nothing ſo abſurd , nothing ſo con- 
trary to good Senſe, but what has been maintain- 


E 6 
* Ipſo ego, (nam memini) Trojani tempore Belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram, Ovid Met. Lib. xc, 


* Philloſ 1 dici poteſt, quod non dicatur ab all 
oſophorum. F 
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rag ſome of the Philoſophers. I am aſhamed, 
fays St. Auguſtine, writing againſt certain Syſtems, 
to relate ſuch abominable Stuff ; and I cannot ima- 
gine how thoſe who writ it were not covered 

with Confuſion. I pity, adds this Father of the 
Church *, all ſuch as are under a Neceſſity to 
hear this.infamous Traſh. | 

Philoſophers often fall into monſtrous Errors 
by being too inquiſitive. By endeavouring tv diſ- 
cover Myſteries which are impenetrable they give 
into extravagant Notions, and become the Dupes 
of their own heated Imaginations. Divines alſo, 
who hunt only after Fantoms, frequently tumble 
into this Trap. As the Subjects, which they beat 
their Brains about, are above the Reach of meer 
human Underſtanding, and which Faith alone can 
eftabliſh and authoriſe ; whenever they attempt 
to reduce them to the Philoſophical Standard, the 
Impoſſibility that they find in making certain re- 
ligious Principles accord with Reaſon and the 
Light of. Nature, makes them invent a thouſand 
ridiculous Syſtems, from whence all the Error 
and Diſputes ſpring, which have for ſo long a time 
cauſed Diviſions amongſt Mankind. 

When a Man takes it into his Head to un- 
rave] incomprehenſible Myſteries, Learning only 
ſerves to lead him the more aſtray. Tt. furniſhes 
a Man with Sophiſms againſt itſelf. What Dif- 
ference is there, ſaid Montagne , between the muſt 
ſubtle Folly, and the maſt fubtle Reaſam? There is 
but a Hair's Breadth between them. This Author 
ſeems to me to think juſtly. "The greateſt Men 
have fallen into the greateſt Errors. Tertullian, 

| Orga, 

Sed jam pudet me iſta refeſlere, cum eos non puduerit if 


ſentire. Cum verò auſi fint etiam ea defendere, non jam eorum, 
fed ipſius generis humani me pudet, cujus aures hæc ferre 


nt. 4 uſt, E „66. 
+ Ment re's Effays, Lib. II. pag. 189. ; = 
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Origen, and great many bright Genius's of the 
firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, were carried away | 
the Torrent of their Imaginations, and plunged 

themſelves into erroneous Sentiments. St. Auguſ- 
tine is even accuſed of puſhing Things too far 
ſometimes, according to the different Sects againſt 
whom he writ. Yet all the contending Parties, 
that are now uppermoſt, fail not to defend them- 
ſelves by Arguments taken from his Writing. 
It is my Opinion, and I am firmly perſuaded of 
it, that Reaſon and good Senſe will always be 
too hard for meer Learning. Out of the Light of 
Nature and ſound Reaſon there is no Jafety*, I 
alway have Recourſe to this Principle to decide 
the Evidence of every Fact, againſt which, what 
is the Authority of all the Doctors in the Univerſe ? 


SECT. XVIII. A great part of the Opinions of 
the Learned is owing to their Hatred and Fealouſy.- 


+ HE Paſſions have a very great Influence 
over the Opinions of the Learned. They 
think certain Performances good or bad, accord- 
ing as they love and eſteem the Authors of them. 
Though a learned Man may be perſuaded, that a 
Book is a very good one of the kind, yet he very 
often does not fail to criticize it. He ſeeks for 
Faults in Places that ſeem to him to be the leaſt 
correct; and endeavours to undervalue the Ex- 
cellence of thoſe, that are Proof againſt the moſt 
ſevere Criticiſms. He does not love him that writ 
the Book; that is enough for him to condemn it. 


Your 
* Et veniunt hederz ſponte ſua melius : 2 
Surget & in ſolis formoſrus arbutus | 
Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. vs Shi 
Proper, Elegiar ' Lib, 1. 
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Your ordinary Authors are not the only ones 
who are ſubject to theſe Weakneſſes. Writer; 
of the firſt Claſs are guilty of this Miſcondug, 
We muſt allow the Biſhop of Meaux * the Cha. 

' rater of an excellent Author, and yet no body 
was more a Slave to Envy, Hatred, and Jealouſy, 
Theſe Paſſions made him criticiſe Works, which 

. merited the Eſteem of all good Judges, and which 
he himſelf allowed to — excellent. The Quar- 

rels that he had with Mr. Fenelon, the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, made him write a Piece againſt th 

Adventures of Telemachus. He many times at- 

tacked Performances, whoſe Juſtneſs, Beauty, 

ExaQtitude and Connection he would have been 

the firſt in commending, if he had the Poſt that 

Mr. Fenelon obtained to his Prejudice. This ſame 
Biſhop of Meaux, whom Bruyere f calls a Father 
of the Church, laid an Information before the 
Faculty of Theology in Paris againſt Mr. " 
Pin's Bibliotheque des Auteurs Hccleſiaſtigues, be 
cauſe he was vexed that that Author's Com- 
mentary upon the, P/alms had been better received 
by the Publick than his own. 

Monſieur Paſcal and all the Fanſenifts declaim 
againſt the Jeſuits, and they in their Turn againſt 
the Zanſeni/ts, only from a Spirit of Jealouſy, 
The Society did not like to ſee the riſing Glory 
of Pert- Riyal, and the growing Reputation of the 
Feſuits diſpleaſed the Janſeniſis. Quenel's New 


75 eflament,. which was ſo much talked of at _ 
an 


'® Boſſuet, 

Parlons d'avance le Langage de la Poſteritè'; un Pere de 
YEgliſe, Sc. La Bruyere's Harangue at his Reception into the 
Academy, 

1 Liber Plalmoram, f in quo eorum ſenſus literalis exponitur, 
à Lud, du Pin, Parifiis 1691 in 8v0, 
Libri pfalmorum Verſio duplex Latina, una 8. Hieronymi, 


Nite Nen cura Notis Jac, Benigni Boſſuet. 
% Lug. 1691. in $0 
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and was ſo tenaciouſly defended, was approved 
of; extolled and received with great Applauſe when 
it was firſt publiſhed, by many of thoſe who con- 
demned it afterwards. | 

Paſſion has not only an Influenoe over the 
Opinions of private Perſons, but it alſo directs 
the Deciſions of Univerſities and the moſt auguſt 
Aftemblies of the Learned. I beg 
will be pleaſed ' to , conſider the following Words 
of a Dector of the Sorbonne, who ſpeaks of the 


Behaviour of his Brethren, The Condemnation of 


Monſieur Arnaud, made contrary to all our Forms, 
is the greate/Þ Wound, our Faculty ever receiued; 
it is the moſt terrible Eclipſe that bright Luminary 
ever ſuffered ; it was ſuch a Piece of Roguery, that 
mo/t of our Doctors, who now view Things in cool 
Blond, frankly confeſs that it may be juſtly called 
HoRRENDUM SACRE FACULTAT1S PARISI- 
ENsIS LATROCINIUM “. And yet, with that 
Author's Leave, this was not the greateſt Eclipſe 
the Sorbonne has ſuffered. « Their Glory was a 
hundred times more- tarniſhed by the Decree they 
had the Inſolence to make againſt King Henry 
the Third in 1589. But this bright Luminary 
is frequently ſubject to be eclipſed ; and its illu- 
ſtrious Body is governed very much by the Paſ- 
ſions of the different Parties that compoſe it. 
Thus they have the Vexation ſometimes to ſee 
their Deciſions diſapproved, in many Nations, by 
a great Number of the Learned. The Condem- 
nation that the Sorbonne made at the Beginning 
of this Century, of ſome Propoſitions of Father 
le Comte the Feſuit, which were all reduced to 
this ſingle Point : That the, Chineſe had preſery- 

BST IH ed 


An Account of the Aſſemblies of the Sorbonne upon the 
Opinions of the Jeſuits concerning the Religion of the Chineſe, 


| Lett, V, P- 22. 1701. 


„Madam, you 
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88 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
ed for ſome time the Knowledge of the true Gul, 
was declared unjuſt and falſe by near a hundred 
Spaniſh Doctors, Seculars and Regulars of every 

rder ; almoſt all Profeſſors in Theology, Father, 
Inquiſitors, or dignified Clergy *. You ſee, Ma- 
dam, that what is approved of on the other Side 
the Pyrenees, is condemned on this by Doctor 
who are of the ſame Religion, who believe the 
fame Articles of Faith, and participate of the fame 
Communion. | 

This Difference of Opinions may ſeem ſtrange 
fo thoſe that do not know the underſide of the 
Cards ; but as ſoon as they are informed that the 
Hatred of the Sorbonne againſt the Fe/uits occa 
fioned that Condemnation in Part, and that the 
Deciſion of the Spaniſh Divines was procured by 
the Credit that the Society had in Spain, they wil 
no longer wonder at that Contrariety of Opinions, 
A Doctor of the Sorbonne, deſcribing what paſſed 
in the Aſſembly, that condemned Father le Comte's 
Propoſitions, expreſſes himſelf thus; one would ſay, 
that they met in the Hall of the Sorbonne only t 
make a Noiſe, and abuſe one another, Their Wards, 
Geſtures, Winks, Stile, and manner of giving in 
their Suffrages are all unworthy of the Gravity 
thoſe, to whom we give by way of Excellence, 
Title of Nos tres ſages Maitres. What can the 
Court, the Parliament, and the Magiſtrates think 
of a Judgment, that paſſed in the Midft of fuch 
a Tumult T? If one may Credit the Account of 
this Doctor, concerning the manner in which his 
Brethren examine Things, the Deciſions: of the 
chief Divines in the Kingdom are very much — 

r | | thoſe 

The Judgment of a great Number of Doctors of the Uni- 
verſities of Caſille and Aragon, concerning the Propoſitions 
cenſured by the Sorbonne. Pag. 20. 


+ The "Hiſtorical Journal of the Aſſemblies held in th: Sew 
bonne to condemn Father le Comte's Memires de la Chine, 
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thoſe at the Elections of Sheriffs in Towns, where 
Affairs are managed by two enra ed Factions; 
and I am of Opinion that in theſe Cabals, the 
Divines are no more ſolicitous for the Prevalency 
of Truth, than noiſy Electors are for the good 
of their Country, 


SECT. XIX. The Difference of Religion carries 


learned Men to vicious Extremes. 


HE Diverſity of Religions is alſo one of 

the great Cauſes of the Difference of Opi- 

nions amongſt the Learned“. The * in 
n- 


* I ſhall give here a deciſive Example of this Difference of 
Sentiments, cauſed by the Difference of Religions. I ſhall 
take it from the Oppoſition between two known Hiſtorians : 
The firſt is Pere Orleans, Author of the Revolutions of Eng- 
land; the ſecond is Rapin Theyras, Author of the Hiſtory of 
the ſame Kingdom. If Pere Orleans is to be credited, James the 
Second was a juſt, equitable, mild, merciful King, who did'not 
approve of certain Rigours a little too ſevere, which was exer- 
ciſed by two or three of his Partizans, Let us hear __ 
ſait ſpeak, let us weigh his Expreſſions well. The 
* tunate Duke of Monmozth was put into the Hands of the 
© Judges, who condemned him to Death, which he ſuffered 
© publickly at London the 25th of Fuly : he was more weale 
* than wicked z but by his Weakne was capable of the 
* greateſt Faults, Some Days before he was taken, Grey was 
* likewiſe taken in Diſguiſe: the King was ſo mercitul to 
him, that it raiſed a Suſpicion he had betrayed his Party. 
* Many others were puniſhed, and the Number was greater 
* than the King intended. They accuſe the Severity of Judge 
© Tefferies, afterwards Lord High Chancellor, for the Cruelty 
of Colonel Kirk, and for the Avarice of the Commiſſioners in 
* general, who were appointed to put in Execution the Seve- 
* rity of the Laws, or the Mercy of the King; for it is ſaid 
* that the Nature of the Crime committed was not the Mo- 
tive of the Puniſhment or the Indulgence ; that thoſe who 
were leaſt able to purchaſe their Pardon ſuffered moſt, and 
that if many People loſt their Lives, it was becauſe there were 
* but few who could find Money enough to redeem them. 
The King had Notice of this Diſorder but too late, for as 
* ſoon as he heard of it, he ſhewed his Indignation; and if 
* the important Services which the accuſed Perſons had 12 
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Controverſy take a Pleaſure in oppoſing one ano- 
ther in the leaſt Trifles, even in Things that 50 
| ways 
* for the King, obliged him to ſpare them, he made amend 
for their Injuſtice, by a general Pardon which he grants 
© to thoſe of the Rebels, who were till in a Condition to par. 
© take of his Clemency,* Hiſtoire Rev, de Angleterre, Tom, 
III. p. 363. Edit. de Amſterdam, Let us now fee how Rojir 
confutes Pere Orleans, by evident Proofs, that the Nero's and 
Caligula s did not commit Actions ſo cruel as thoſe of King 
Fames's Officers This mild and merciful Prince was more te. 
vengeful than Tiberius; and what is ftill worſe, the King re. 
warded theſe unheard of Cruelties with .the higheſt Offic s cf 
the Kingdom. After this one may eaſily judge of all Hiſt. 
ries, wherein the Zeal for their Religion is ſtronger than the 
Love of Truth. How many Writers are there who have ſuf. 
' ficient Greatneſs of Soul, to write the Truth at the Expence 
of their Party and their Faith to which they are attached? 
For one De Thou how many Maimbourgh's and Pere Orleani' 
are there ? But let us come to the Paſſage of Rapin, and weigh 
all his Expreſſions. Mrs, Liſle, the Widow of Lord Liſk, 
© one of the Judges of King Charles I. was brought into Court at 
© Wincheſter to be tried. Her Crime was for harbouring, i 
© Preſbyterian Miniſter in her Houſe, who fided with the Duke 
© of Mconmouth, and another Man to her unknown, and whoſe 
© Name was not in any Proclamation, Upon bearing her De- 
+ © fence the Jury brought her in not Guilty; but Jefferies obliged 
them to go back to reconſider their Verdict, The fame 
© thing happened three Times; but Feferies threatning to hang 
them upon the Spot, the fourth Time they brought her in 
Guilty, and ſhe was executed at the Age of Fourſcore, At 
Dorchefter Jefferies to ſave himſelf ſome Trouble, told thirty 
of the Rebels, that if they hoped for Mercy, it would be 
beſt to plead Guilty; but as they refuſed to take his A- 
vice, he condemned twenty-nine, who were immediately exe- 
cuted, In another Place two hundred Perſons were to be 
tried, and Fefferies promiſed an abſolute Pardon to thoſe that 
ſhould plead Guilty, and of theſe he hanged fourſcore. In 
ſhort, to paſs over a Relation which creates Horror, its ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that at Taunton and Wells, Jefferies condemned 
five hundred, of whom there were two hundred and thirty- 
nine executed, which is the leaſt Account, and their Quarteii 
were expoſed near the Highways. TFefferies congratalated h'm- 
ſelf for this Barbarity, and boaſted, that he alone had hany- 
ed more People, than all the Enghi/þ Judges together finc 
William the Conguerer, If he ſhewed Mercy to any, t 
upon Account of their Riches, by which he was bribed 
One Gentleman, whoſe Name was Prideaux, gave hin 


fourteen thouſand Pounds to fave his Life. As for tho 
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ways relate to the Points in Diſpute. The Hatred 
that a Diverſity of Belief occaſions in the Hearts 
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of 


who had not Money enough to ſatisfy Fefferies, they were 
either hanged, or. cruelly whipped, or tranſported and ſold 
for Slaves. Kirk was not b:hindhand with TFeferres in 
Cruelty or Inſolence. Immediately after the Duke of Men · 
moutb's Defeat, he was ſent to Taunton, where he hanged 
ninetzen Men without any Trial, and without perm'tting them 
to ſee their Relations or Friends, During the Execution, 
the Drums, Trumpets and Hautboys ſolemnized this great 
Action. This doubtleſs rendered him a worthy Aſſiſtant of 
Jeffries. In the ſame Town of Taunton, Kirk invited ſeveral 
Officers to Dinner, during which thirty condemned Perſons 
were hanged before the Window, ten at drinking the King's 
Health, ten at the Queen's Health, and ten at the Health 
of the Lord Chief Juſtice, But an Action which he was 
guilty of exceeds Imagination, A young Woman, coming to 
implore her Father's Life, he perſuaded her to proſtitute her- 
ſelf, promiſing to ſave her Father's Life on that Account; 
but after he had ſatisfied his Brutality, he was fo cruel as 
to take her to the Window, and ſhew her Father hang- 
ing upon the Sign-Poſt. This . diſmal Sight had fuch an 
Effect upon the poor Girl, that ſhe loſt her Senſes. Pere 
Orleans, inſtructed by James IT. not being able to deny theſe 
barbarous Executions, he endeavoured to excuſe them two 
Ways. He fays firſt, that the King had Notice of it too 
late to prevent it, and that the great Services Jefferies and 
Kirk had done him, hindered them from feeling the Effects 
of his Reſentment, And in the ſecond Place he fays, the 
King made amends for this Injuſtice as much as in him lay, 
by granting a general Pardon. But it is eaſy to ſee how 
frivolous theſe Excuſes are, when we conſider, that when 
Kirk was reproached for his Barbarity, he anſwered, that 
neither he nor Fefferies went ſo far as they were authoriſed 
by the King's Commiſſicn. Add to this, that the King 
was ſo little diſſatisfied with the Conduct of Feffertes, that at 
his Return he made him Lord High Chancellor, which be- 
came vacant while he was actually employed in his Barba- 
rities in the Weſtern Counties, As to the Pardon, it was 
not publiſhed till ſeveral Months after the Executions were 
over, and there remain:d no more Priſoners to try. The 
Court muſt needs be convinced, there were-very few left who 


could reap the Benefit of the Pardon, fince there was inſerted 


by Name, in the Act, many young Girls of ten or a dozen 
Years of Age, who went with Garlands of Flowers on their 
Heads, to preſent a B:ble to the Duke of Monmouth when 
he entered into Tawnton, It was not only the Weſtern Coun- 


* ties, that the King gave revengeful Marks of his revengeful 
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favour of Faults which tend to hurt their own Party, and hence it 


of Divines, with regard to divine Worſhip, or 
any other religious Topic, appears alſo in their 
Writings. To be convinced of the Truth d 
what [ aſfert, you need only read Books of Con- 
troverſy. There are very few, if any, where the 
Authors do not open the Scene of Diſpute” hy 
ſome InveAtive againſt their Antagoniſts, or thoſe 
of their Religion. Our Divines, who have main- 
tained a Controverſy with the greateſt Moden. 
tion, are Monſieur Arnaud and Monſieur Claudi; 
and yet we might take away a great deal out 
of their Works to ſuppreſs every thing therein, 
that is contrary to the Rules of a polite Diſpu- 
tation. As for Meſſieurs Perron, Moulin, Nicol: 
and Furieu, three Quarters of their Writings of 

ntroverſy are not ſo much employed to clear 
up the Truth, as to wound their Antagoniſts 
with cutting Periods and Strokes of Wit. This 
laſt writes ſometimes like a Porter, and ſometimes 
like a fanatical Enthufiaft ; the groſs Invectives 
with which he has filled his Books have made 
him deſpiſed by both Sides. In Matters of Con- 
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troverſy it is hard to preſerve Decency, and next Wl Am 
to impoſſible to write politely, and as becomes cer, 
a Gentleman. Many of the ancient Fathers, not- They = 
withſtanding the pious and virtuous Qualifications Wn: ; 
aſcribed to them, have often fallen into this Er- _ 
ror ; they have left viſible Proofs in their Works, a 
that however devout they might be, they were N, |: 

meer endered 


| ave bee 
© Temper, for the City of London was witneſs of ſeveral Exe- it. 

© cutions in October; and among others, Elizabeth Gaunt ws ung 
« publickly burnt for furniſhing one of the Duke of Mu- poll: 
© mouth*s Party with means to eſcape, Six Men were exe- git ſeri 
«© cuted as Traytors at Tyburn, for Crimes of the ſame Nature, ö 
© and what is ſtill more ſtrange, ſome without ſufficient Con- 
victionꝰ. Rapin's Hiſtory of England. Here are two Pal- 
ſages, which evidently ſhew the Diſſimulation of Authors, in 


appears, how little one may depend on Jcſuitical Writers, 


len, ſubject to various Paſſions *, and too eaſily 
led to gratify themſelves by biting and abuſing 


P, or | themſc 
he thoſe they write againſt. 


their 


h of The Licence of propagating Slander by Books, 


Con- occaſioned by the Difference of Religion, has not 


e the pared Perſons of the moſt exalted Stations. How 
e by vany infamous Libels did the League cauſe to 
thole be diſperſed againſt Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
nain. Nane? What Volumes, full of the moſt infa- 


den. nous Scandals, were writ againſt Lais XIV, by 


mt; 


out Whore ſurprizing is, that Perſons who paſs for Men 


rein, Wo! Probity, and the moſt primitive Candor, are 
iſpu- Wevilty of this vicious Practice. It is ſaid Mon- 
Meble eur Arnaud writ a Book, intituled Le veritable 
gs of etrait de Guillaume Henry de Naſſau, Prince 


clear Ne Orange, in which that great Prince is called 
"nifty Wn Abſelom, a Herod, and a Nero. I cannot be- 


This {Wicve that fo great an Author could ever proſti- 
imes ute his Pen to compoſe ſuch a Work. Be that 
tives it will, the Difference of Religion cannot juſti- 
made Wy the Want of Reſpects due to crowned Heads. 


Con- And 


next * Among a hundred. Examples which I might bring cf the 
nbecoming Diſputes of the Fathers, I ſhall only mention that 


N f St. Auguſtine and St, Jerome, concerning an officious Lye, 
Not- They wrote Letters full of InveCtives againſt each other: St. 
tiom ne pretends, that in the Scriptures themſelves, there are 
Er- ficious Lycs. That is, that the Holy Ghoſt deceives for the 


ood of thoſe to whom he ſpeaks; he maintains likewiſe, that 
orks, t. Paul, writing abcut the manner of his withſtanding St, 
were , had uſed a Falſhood and Diſſimulation. If Injuries had 
meer dered an Opinion probable, that of St. Jerome ought to 
ave been made appear ſo ; for this is all that can be faid 

| Exe- it. This Father ſeldom wrote againſt any one without 
ot was uüng him: he had a Quarrel with /7::lantius, and ſaid he 
Mor- as poſſeſſed with a Devil. Spiritus q immundus gu bec te 
exe git ſcribere; he called him a Dog, melior crit Vigilantius ca- 

ature, N vivens quam ille les mortuus, In reality, this Method of 
Con- aking, is not only unworthy of a Chr:ft.an, but of a polite 
Paſ- d rational Pagan. The Readers, who have the Secret Me- 


rs, in art of the Republic of Letters, may ſee what I have ſaid 


ence it I dus Subject, in the thizd Part of that Work. p. 313. 
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the Proteſtant Refugees? But that which is till. 
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And it is rendering Religion deſpicable to cover 


with its Vail ſuch wicked Attempts. The N. 
miſb Religion is not the only one where an im- 
moderate Zeal puts Men upon acting contrary ty 
Piety and good Manners. The Proteſtants are 
not exempt from this Paſſion, ſo deſtructive 1 
Civil Society. They fall ſometimes into the ſame 
Faults they reproach us withal ; and maintain 2 
furious Quarrels one with another, as they do 
againſt us *, The Spirit of Controverſy is in 
ſhort a ſort of Vertigo, which ſuſpends the Ul 
of our cleareſt Ideas, and actually deprives us of 
our Reaſon, 


SECT. XX. Thegreateft Part of the moſt lars 
ed Men have owned that they know but little. 
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Greek a 


"Ep $1 
. . fnxe 91 
Think, Madam, I have ſufficiently demon-WM.: 1 4 
ſtrated to you the Neceſſity you are under = = 
of making uſe of your Reaſon ſolely in Thing . .; 
which you find contrary to it, whether they bee, 
in Hiſtory, or Tradition, or the Works of the: 
Learned. You will be ſtill the more convincelM..:; :.. 
of the Truth of my Opinion, when I have ſhewnW-i4 +: 
you, that the greateſt Part of the moſt learned” ., 
Men have owned that they know very few Things 
thoroughly; and that their Writings contain mom Pee 
Conjectures than certain "Truths. You will fe 7 
that this Opinion of mine is confirmed by t gel 
moſt famous Authors. I may at firſt cite to . be 
among 7” 
We are extremely mortified in that the powerful Cal nary 
which Menſieur Furicu had in the lat Synod, has done bu 1 5 
the Pleaſure to ſee Monfieur Huet ſuſpended ---- If things 1p pe 8 
on thus, no Inquiſition was ever more intolerable, ard d wal:ſcent 
French will become the Reproach and Jeſt of Helland; f, 
all this unius ob noxam & furias, through the Fanatic uw. * | 
Enthufiaftic Humour of Monfieur Jurier. Peay of 
Bayle's Letters, Tom, I. p.] erecydis þ 


m P 
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amonoſt the Moderns, Montagne, La Mothe le 
N- ger, Gaſſendi and Bayle, who have in a manner 
k ] ayer, FRY g » 
im. Wopenly maintained Pyrrhoniſm. But in tracing 
ry to theſe Things from their Original, and going back 
S are s far as Pherecides, the Father of all the Phi- 
e to WW ofophers, I find the Ancients were as great Scep- 
ſame Wi :ics as the Moderns. See here what this Greek 
in 3 WPhiloſopher writ to Thales his Diſciple, a little 
before his Death *. 7 have ordered my Heirs, as 
is in n as they have buried me, to bring you my Myit- 
Uſe ins. If you and the other Sages like them you may 
us of publiſh them; if not, defiroy them. They contain 

wthing certain that ſatisfies my Mind; neither 5 


» Here is the Letter of Pherecides, Thoſe who underſtand 
learns Nc and Latin, would not be ſorry to read it in the Original, 
. G:ptrvduc O22 5 

* , * * * * a” „ - 

Ep Herne, Fra TOs 20 Neb! Nai OOO u arab A- 
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£1 u A prizes. ET oxups „ ay T0171 ei rt, ii 
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11! Tos A nes, WTw: ty (vor. 5, Ji ov doxiuaryri, 
ph gh ns. (wot wy 3g coke ndaner. i371 n Area Tpwy- 
pra, (U e uiomrt wor anti: tidirze. de San 
eM Oc0kopior, 1 a Mt YC ei, 472174 vie. 
e reu os iv. i,,α 67, 0576 2 v IHTpaty er 
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(2ti0y 74 44H, J. a. SdxTvr'y ix TH ne, WIE" dy wt 1900 
710 42200 , uber N auT Loy Natty tis a UrTieim in} 7.5 
019.1u/c9 TUPHS, . 

Pherecydes Thalcti, 

Bene moriaris, cum tibi fatalis dies 83 Morbus me 
waſerat cum tuas accepi literas, pediculis operiebar, et febri qua - 
ay torus, Mandavi itaque quibuſdam ex familiaribus, ut cum 
e ſepelierint, ad te perferant que ſcripfi, tu autem ji quidem 
ea probaveris cum ſapientibus reliquis, ita legenda demum trades : 
autem improbaweritis, nolito edere. Mibi certe necdum ſatis 
placebant, Eft ibi quidem non certa rerum fides, Neque enim 
d recepi, neque quid fit verum me ſcire profeſſus ſum: forte 
puedam de Theologia reſeravi ; cetera intelligere oportet. Omnia 
pe indico potius, quam aperio, Morbo autem diebus fingulis 
waleſcente, neque medicorum quempiam, neque amicorum penitus 
to. Cæterum aſſiſtentibus pre foribus, et interrogantibus quo 
' ſata fim, digito per oftti clauſtra dimiſſo, quam peſtilenti malo 


near, oftend! : admonuique ut poſtridie conveniant ad ſolennes 


« P JF *erecydis inferias. Diogesis Laertii, de Vitis, Dogmatibus, Ce. 
um Pbilgſaphorum Lib. X. Lib, I. Sm. 122. 
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I pretend to know the Truth, or to have found i 
out. 1 have rather opened a way to the Knowleds, 

of Things, than diſcovered them. < 
Empedocles and Pythagoras, were no more cer. 
tain of their Opinions than Pherecides, they often 
complained * that the Road of the Senſes, was 
too ſtrait to lead them to the Truth, | 
nes +, who is placed in the number of the 5. 
thagoreans, ackowledges he could comprehend no- 
thing with Certainty. Parminedes 15 that Plat 
honoured with the Sirname of the Great, looked 
upon them as proud and fooliſh, who pretended to 
be truly learned, Science being above the Reach 
of Man. Zenoeleates, a Diſciple of Parminede | 
ſaid, we ſhould ſuſpend our Belief. Democritus \ 
affirmed, that the Cauſes of Things were un- 
known, that it was impoſlible to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood . Socrates, the wiſe Socrates *, 
declared 


* Accepit id Empedocles a Doctore Pythagora et tenuit, et 
anguſtas eſſe ad veritatem percipiendam ſenſuum ſemitas con- 
queſtus eſt. Pet. Dan. Huet. Epiſcopi Abricenſis, de Imbecil- 
litate mentis humanæ, Lib. tres. Lib. I. Cap. XIV. p. 72. 

+ Acute quoque vidit eadem Xenophanes, qui inter Pytha- 
goricos ponitur, firme comprehendi animo nihil poſſe, verita- 
tis regulam eſſe nullam, non rationem, non ſenſus; ex opini- 
one omnia pendere. Atque hæc tam aperte prædicavit, ut pri- 
mus doctrinæ hujus, falſo licet, auctor creditus fit, Id. p. 74 

1 Parmenides ille, qui magnus cognomento perhibetur a Pla- 
tone, temerarios- appellabat, et arrogantes qui tribuerent fibi 
ſcientiam, homo conſequi non poſſit. Id, ibid, 

|| Celebratur et inter eos qui continendam eſſe rati ſunt aſ- 
ſenſionem Zeno Eleates, Eleaticæ ſeftz parens, Id. p. 75. 

$ Democriti auditor Protagoras, cognomine ſapientia dictus, 
nullum eſſe dixit veritatis regulam, nihil verum aut falſum, 
hominem homini plurimum intereſſe; neque quod huic videa- 
tur, idem alteri deri; neque rem ullam eſſe magis talem, 
quam talem; cumque de rebus fingulis contraria et pugnantia 
diſſeri poſſe d-prehendifſet : ac de ipſa quoque re, an utrim- 
que eſſet diſputabilis, illum in utramque partem diſputandi mo- 
dum primus invexit. Id. p. 76. 

* Mcdum eumdem tenuit deinde Socrates, nobilliflunus 
dubitandi auctor, et late propagavit; nam cum nihil fcirent 

homines, 


rantian 

* \ 
aſear 
ſecutus 
Philoſo 
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declared publickly that he knew nothing, and by 
this Acknowledgment of his Ignorance, he deſery- 
ed the Title of being called] the Wiſeſt of Men by 
the Oraele of Apollo. Plato “ determined nothing 
when any Subject was propoſed- to him, he ne- 
ver was poſitive z on the contrary, he confuted 
thoſe who decided boldly and magiſterially. His 
Modeſty cauſed his Adverſaries to treat him, as 
an ignorant and weak Man. b 

The great Roman Philoſophers were not leſs 
wavering than the Grecian. 

Let me add, Madam, to this Teſtimony of 
Pherecides what Socrates (aid of his Diſcoveries 
they were bounded within a very narrow Com- 
paſs; for he aſſures us, that he knew only one 
Thing, and that was, he knew Nothing. Unum 
ſcio, quod nihil ſcio. Tully was almoſt as waver- 
ing in his Belief as Pherecides. I ſhall ſpeak, ſaid 
this Roman, in a manner that aſcertains nothing 
poſitively, but with a Diſtruſt of myſelf, I doubt 
of every Thing, and only endeavour to diſcover 
the Truth. In another Place, he informs his Rea- 
der, that he ſhall explain Things only according to 
Probability, and not with the Certainty of an Ora- 
cle ; and adds, that being but a Man, nothing more 
ought to be required of him. According to him, 


homines, neque tamen agnoſcerent ſe nihil ſcire, id vero ag- 
novit ille, nec quicquam ſcire profeſſus eſt ; ac propterea mor- 
talium omnium ſapientiſſimum Apollinis oraculo dictum ſe pu- 
tabit : quod id ſupremum ſapientiæ culmen vidcatur eſſe igno- 
rantiam ſuam agnoſcere, _ 14. ibid, 

* Nam primum Academ'z parens Plato, ex hac Socratis 


aſſeatione ad dubitandum inftruttus et Socraticum ſe profeſſus, 
lecutus eſt eamdam deſſerendi rationem, et ſuperiorts omnes 


Philoſophos oppugnare inſtituit, Nec in iis ſolum libris, quos 
Uymnafticos appellant, ſed tum etiam cum affirmanti propior eſt, 
hve Socrati ſermonem tribuar, five alteri, res non uti veras, 
led uti veriſimiles videtur proferre; ac decreti hujus ſui meminiſſe, 
Düs deorumque filiis relinquendam eſſe cognitionem, ea perſe- 
quenda quz probabilia ſunt, Id. p. 78. 

Vor. I, 1011 F almoſt 


* 
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almoſt all the Ancients confeſſed they knew ng. 
thing, and they were certain of nothing; and 
they reckoned amongſt the Cauſes of their Igno. 
Trance, their weak Perceptions, and the Shortneſ 
of their Lives k. 

Philoſophers are not the only Perſons, who ar: 
convinced that we know but little. Great Saint; 
and ſhining Courtiers, what Difference ſoever 
there may have been in their other Sentimentz, 
are agreed in this Point. St. Auguſtine and $t, 
Thomas believed that there is a vaſt number of 
doubtful Things, of which we can have no cer- 
tain Aſſurance. Horace, bred up in the Pleaſure 
of Auguſtus's Court, frankly confeſſes, that he wa 
always doubtful and wavering, without being able 
to fix on any certain Baſis of Opinions, and that 
in this perpetual Fluctation, he endeavoured to 
make all things ſubſervient to him, rather than 
be a Slave to them +. 

You may perhaps, Madam, have ſome Scruples 
after the Citation of ſo many Examples, in agree. 
ing to diſtruſt the poſitive Writers among the 
Learned: therefore as I would not be a Heretick 
in your Opinion, 1 ſhall only mention, - that one 

of 

* Dicendum eft ità ut nihil affirmem, quæram omnia du- 
bitans, plerumque et mihi diflidente, Ut potero explicabo, flec 
tamen ut Pythias Apollo, certa ut fint et fixa que dixero: 
fed ut homunculus probabilia conjectura ſequens. ---- - Equum eſt 
enim meminiſſe, et me qui diſſeram hominem eſſe, et qui judicetl, 
ut ſi probabilia dicuntur nihil ultra requiratis. SET. 

Cicero Tuſe, Queſt, Lib. 1, 

Omnes pene Veteres nihil cognoſci, nihil percip?, nihil ſcire 
poſſe dixerunt, anguſtos ſenſus, imbecilles animos, brevia cur- 
ricula vitæ, &c. Cicero Quæſt. Academ. Lib. I. 

+ Ac ne forte reges, quo me duce, quo lar tuter P 
Nullius addi&tus jurare in verba Magiſtri, 
15 me cumgue rapit tempeſtas def. ror hoſpes, 

une agilis fo, et mer ſor civilibus undis; 

Firtutes were cuſtos, rigidaſque ſatelles, 

Nunc in Ariftippi furtim prærepfu velaber; © 

Et mifi res, non me rebas, ſubjungere conor.” © | 

3 4. Fog - Horat, Epiſt. I. Lib. 
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of the greateſt Biſhops in France, has ſurniſhed 
me with almoſt all theſe Examples. I have ſcarcely 
done any thing, but tranſlate the Latin Work of 
the learned Huet, Biſhop of Avarenche, 
which he has given us upon the Weakneſs of 
human Underſtanding. This Prelate, who is 
doubtleſs the moſt learned Man of this Age, has 
ſtudied all his Life long, wrote a Book of the 
Neceſſity of doubting ; the half learned have cried 
out greatly againſt this Work, but they have only 
diſcovered their own Weakneſs. 

You ſee, Madam, I was in the right when I 
aſſured you, that the greateſt Geniuſes have honeſt- 
ly owned they knew but little ; and you will no 
longer think my Opinion extravagant. Never- 
theleſs, I would not have you carry the Spirit of 
Pyrrhaniſm into the way, where I am going to lead 
ou; for that is an Error ſtill more pernicious than 
Credulity. TI only deſire, that being in love with 
Truth (for we know but little, and what we take 
to be our moſt ſure Guides, viz. Hiſtory, Tra- 
dition, and the Opinions of the Learned, often 
miſlead us) you would always make uſe of your 
Reaſon, and receive nothing for an evident Truth, 
only ſo far as it does not contradict your natural 
Light, which can never deceive you, in thoſe 
Things, that you have a clear and diſtin Per- 
ception of, | 


The End of the Firſt Diſſertation. 
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SECT. I. The INTRODUCTION, 


3 io E firſt Part of Philoſophy, or at leaſt that 
. which in public Schools ſerves for an In- 
trodution to the other Parts, is called Lrgic, 
which is as much as to fay, The Art of Think- 

ing *, By enlarging this Definition a little, we 

J 3 may 


* Thought is nothing but a Diſcourſe by which the Un- 
derſtanding ſpeaks or argues inwardly in itfelf; Experience 
ſhew'ng us, that whenever we think we tacitly make uſe of 
the ſame Words, which we ſhould make uſe cf, if we wire 
to expreſs our Thoughts vd voce. a 

: Bernier's Abridgm. of Gaſfſpndus's Phil. Tom, I. p. I; 
This Remark ſerves for an Anſwer to thoſe, who may ob- 
jt, that Logic ought to be defined, The Art of Reaſoning 
e See the Second Diſcourſe by Way of Preface to L* Are 
6 Penſer. p · 34. 
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may ſay that Logic is, The Art of conducting our 
Reafon rightly in the Knowledge of Things, as wel 
70 inſtruct ourſelves, as for the Inſtructian of others &. 
The Beauty of this Definition, and this firſt ſet- 
ting out, which promifes ſo much, will preju- 
dice you perhaps in Favour of Logic. You wil 
imagine, Madam, that I am going to diſcover to 
you the moſt grand and beautiful Scene in Na- 
ture. Nothing is more agreeable indeed, than 
to acquire the Art of inſtructing ourſelves, and 
of communicating our Knowledge to others, 
But before 1 go any further, to ſhew you: the 
true Value' of Logic, it may not be amiſs to 
tell you what Sentiments the greateſt Philoſophers 
have of it, | 
'This Science, or this Art, was formerly much 
in uſe amongſt the Scphiſts, a ſort of People who 
only employed it to darken the Truth, But in 
ſpite of all their Subtlety, they were ſoon reduced 
by the Force of clear 8 itions, and by oblig 
ing them by Diſtinctions taken from the Nature 
of Things, to abandon their falſe Niceties. It 
was thus that Socrates uſually dealt with them 
in his Diſputations, _ 
Ariſtotle + was the firſt that reduced Logic to 
certain Rules and Precepts. He compoſed a me- 
thodical Syſtem thereof, and taught all how to 
diſtinguiſh what were Sophiſms, with which the 
Truth had been clouded. But this Philoſopher 
committed a material Fault ; for inſtead of reduc- 
ing Logic within a narrow Compaſs; and giving 
U 


S This is the Definition we have of it in L' Art de Perſe, 
+ Ariflethe was the firſt that reduced Logic to certain me- 
thodical Precepts ; for befpre him the Soph'iſts were far from 
any ſuch thing; they made uſe of it to enſnare weak Reaſo- 
ners, and by that means acquired the Reputation of being 


very cunning Fellows. | ; 
Du Pleix Corps de Pbileſepbie, Tom. I. p. 3. 
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it only the Extent it deſerved, he rendered him- 
ſelf obſcure by being too copious ; and after hay- 
ing ſaid a great many Things, he furniſhes the 
Mind of the Learner with nothing but a Heap 
of Terms, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions . His 
Diſciples and Commentators compleated the lo- 
gical Confuſion, and made it unintelligible ;. every 
one adding ſomething thereto that was either 
whimſical or uſeleſs f. At laſt St. Thomas invent- 
ed the Being of Reaſon. Scotus publiſhed his ri- 
diculous Quiddities which procured him the Title 
the of Doctur Subtilis ; and from thence Philoſophers: 
8 to employed themſelves only in Propoſitions and 
hers frivolous. Theſes, that naturally led the Under- 

ſtanding into the greateſt Errors. In this Time 
nuch of mental Blindneſs, Gaſſendus appeared all on a 
who ſudden, like a bright Star in the middle of a dark 
t in Night. Aſſiſted by the reading of ſome of the 
uced ancient Philoſophers, and ſupported by his own 
bliz · WH vaſt Genius, he made the firſt Attack upon Error, 
ture He printed his Book againft Ariſdotle's Philoſophy, 
It which was received with great Applauſe by all 
hem che learned Men in Europe, who for a long time 
had groaned under the Yoke of the reigning Phi- 


c to boſophy t. Gaffendus was followed by Des Cartes, 


me- F 4 | who 
to * A modern Author, tel} us with great Reaſon, that the 
ths Rules of 4riforle's Logic ſerved only to prove to another what 


he knew ere But that the Art of Lalls taught only 
pher how to Diſcourſe with Judgment upon what Men knew nothing 


guc- of, Art de Penſer. p. 22. 
N + The Works of Ariftotle have had the Fate of all Writ- 
Ving ings which have been commented upon, and reviewed by dif- 
it trrent Authors. Every one adds ſomething thereto of his own ; 
and in Proceſs of Time, if. an Author ſhould return from the 

enſer, Dead, he would be amazed to ſez what Notions are imputed to him. 


J. He began to be wholly out of Conceit with the common 
Philoſophy, becauſe of the Chicanery and uſeleſs Queſtions it 
abounded with, On which he put out Theſes pro contra, 
and printed his learned Diſſertations AbvxRs us AIS ToT E- 
LEOS, Which made ſo much Noiſe in the World. 

Bernicr's Abridgment of Gaſſendus's Philo. Tom. I, Preface, 
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104 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
who entirely demoliſhed the Chimeras of the 
Schook-Men. Human Underſtanding from thence 
began to recover her Rights. Reaſon, Good Senſe, 
and the Light of Nature were the Rules that 
roſe into Vogue again; and Logic became one 
of the moſt contemptible Branches of School - 
Learning. Des Cartes demonſtrated clearly, in 
many Places of his Writings, that it only fur- 
niſhed little Minds with common Notions, and 
taught them to reaſon ridiculouſly upon Things 
they were ignorant of *. He adviſed however 
the learning of certain reaſonable Principles of a 
well-concerted Logic; but Gaſſendus abſolutely de- 
ſpiſed that Study, He thought, that 'where the 
Eye fees, the Ear hears, and the reſt of the Senſes 
per form their Functiont, the Underſtanding with- 
out having recourſe to Rules, was capable of rea- 
ſening, ſeeking for and finding out the Truth, and 
drawing. Concluſions therefrom without the Aſſiſtance 
Gf Logie. Ie did not reckon it in the Num- 
her of the neceſſary Parts of Philoſophy 3 he did 
not even think, that Students ſhould begin with it, 
for fear of being diſcouraged by ſo unprofitable a 
tudy, 


You ſee, Madam, here are very ſtrong Au- 


thorities againſt Logic, Yet we may and ought 
to ſay in its favour, that all the great Philoſo- 
phers have ſhewn their Contempt only for what 
is called the Logic of the Schools, as it is uſually 
taught in Colleges, and the Monks make uſe of 
it. It ſeems indeed contrived purely for their 
uſe, and this Study is very fit ſor People ma 

amuſe 


* The Logic of the Schools is properly ſpeaking a Dialect, 
by which a Man teaches another the Things he knew before 
er even alſo to ſay a great deal without Judgment, concerning 
Things they know nothing of; thus it rather corrupts good 
Senſe, than augments it. 

| Des Cartes Principles of Philoſephy, in the Preface, 
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amuſe themſelves only with Chimeras. Gem 
Memaca, Gens paſta Chimeris. I believe we can- 
not err in following the Rule laid down by 
Des Cartes, of fludying certain reaſonable Principles 
if a well-concerted Logic. Whatever Penetration 
of Mind, or Exactneſs of Underſtanding a Man 
may be endowed with, a proper Method of di- 
recting our Thoughts will render our Judgments 
more perfect. By reducing Logic to certain fit 
Bounds, it may be made uſeful. We have in- 
deed of late a very good Treatiſe publiſhed upon 
this Subject, which has a little retrieved its loſt 
Reputation; though to ſpeak openly and freely 
that Piece * is rather a Collection of the moſt en- 
tertaining Phyſical and Metaphyſical Queſtions, 
which are interlaced with ſome found Precepts 
in Logic f, void of its impertinent Jargon. 


SECT. II. I what Logic con/i/fs. 


L IC confiſts in the Reflexions which we 
make upon the principal Operations of out 
Mind, and is what we call the Art of Think- 
ing. It contains four diſtinguiſhing Heads, viz, 
F 5 Concept on, 


* I have alſo remarked that this Logic - if you except 
therefrom ſore improper Examples, and ſome long and beau- 
tiful Chapters of Natural Ptvloſophy, Morality, Metaphyſics, 
and the Mathematics, is very much like that of Gaſſendus. 

' Bernier ubi ſupra, 

+ The Queſtions, which 1 thought proper to omit, are of 
this kind, They have th's Conveniency, that they have lttle 
Credit, not enly in the World where they are unknown, but 
zo in the Schools where they taught. For nobody new, 
Heaven be praiſed, troubles his head with Univerſulity & para 
Rei y the Being of Ae er ſecond Tatenmont. Thes there is 
no room to ſuppoſe, that any one will be offended, that they 
are not ſpoken of, Befides, theſe Matters are ſo unfit to be 
tranlated into the vulgar Tongues, that they would rather deery: 
Philoſ-phy than give it any Repute, 

Art de Penſer, premier Diſccurs prelſim, p. 30g. 
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Conception, Judgment, Reaſoning, and Diſpoſ. 


tion or Order, 

Conception, or Imagination is the forming the 
true Image of a Thing in the Mind, by means of 
which Image the thing itſelf is preſented to the 
Underſtanding. As when we repreſent to our: 
ſelves the Sun, a Tree, a Circle, Sc. yet with: 
out paſſing any expreſs Judgment upon thoſe 
Things. Now, this Form, by which we repre- 
ſent a Thing to ourſelves, this firſt and ſunple 
Conception, is called Idea or Notion. 

Judgment is the ſpeaking of a Thing what it 
is, or what it is not; attributing to it what be- 
longs to it, and ſtripping it of what does not 
belong to it. This Operation of our Mind i; 
made, when joining two difterent Ideas together, 
we affirm or deny them; as when we fay, the 
Earth is round, and not ſquare, we affirm its 
Roundneſs, and deny that it has any other Figure, 
Or when we affirm that a Man is a living Cres- 
ture, and not a Tree ; we attribute to Man what 
belongs to him, and deny that he is a Tree. 

The third Operation of our Mind is called 
Reaſoning ; that is to fay, inferring from one or 
more Propoſitions ſomething as a conſequential 
Concluſion. As when we fay, Unfaithfulneſgs 
a Crime; there are many unfaithful Lovers; 
many Lovers therefore are criminal. You ſee, 
Madam, that from the Aſſemblage of theſe two 
firſt Propoſitions, 

1. Unfaithfulneſs is a Crime; 

2. There are many unfaithful Lovers; 

I draw the Concluſion, that many Lovers are 
criminal. ; 

But to explain the three principal Operations 
of ous Mind more clearly to you, I beg Jo 

wou 
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would give me leave to repreſent | to you how 
2 Man acts, who becomes your Lover. At firſt 
be is ſtruck with your Features, and thereupon 
forms in his Mind a true and ſimple Image, with- 
out going any further. This is what is called 
Conception; after this he conſiders that your Fea- 
tutes are beautiful and charming, and oppoſite to 
what is called Uglineſs; he affirms then: when 
what has a relation to a thing, and what has 
not; he joins theſe two different Ideas together, 
that of the Beauty of your Features and that of 
Uglineſs, which is contrary thereto; this is called 
judgment. From hence the Mind is naturally 
led to the third Operation, which is termed. Rea- 
ſoning, and connecting the different Ideas, which 
your Beauty has already raiſed in him, he thence 
draws this Concluſion, iel 


Beauty deſerves our utmoſt Eſteem, 
Madam is endowed with exquiſite Beauty, 
Therefore ſhe deſerves our utmoſt Eſteem. 


The laſt of the Operations of our Mind is called 
Diſpoſition or Order; that is to ſay, a diſpoſing 
and ranging our Thoughts upon any Subject, in 
the moſt eaſy and clear manner that we can; and. 
this is what we uſually call Method. 

This laſt, Part of Logic has alſo a great Relation: 
to the Lover I haye been ſpeaking of. You ſee, 
Madam, that when good Senſe has demonſtrated, 
that you are worthy of our higheſt. Eſteem, it 
takes Precautions how to make it acceptable. to: 
you, and to expreſs it in ſuch a manner as that 
it may be favourably received, Now, Madam, 
that which a Lover calls the Declaration or Ex 
preſſing of his Paſſion, Philoſophers call various 
Ideas, various Judgments, and various Reaſon- 


—— 
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ings. | And it is this Arrangement of Things ans 
purtatning to the fourth Part of Logic, that ig 
called Method. | 


In fine, Madam, as it very often happens, that 
a Lover gains the Affections of his Miſtreſs with 


out being attentive to all theſe Graduations and 


Diſtinctions in Gallantry 5 we alfo ſee that many 
_ Perſons, without having learned any logical Rules, 
perform theſe Operations with the greateſt Ex- 
actneſs, and ſometimes better and more accurate- 
ty than profeſſed Philoſophers *; Nature having 
beſtowed Reaſon upon Men, furniſhes them abun- 
dantly with the Means of Reaſoning. Neverthe- 
leis, Study may rectify our Judgment. And it 
tometimes happens, that though we diſcover 

the Light of Nature, that ſuch or ſuch an Argu- 


ment 1s falſe, yet we can hardly make out why 


it is ſo. In theſe Caſes, Rules of Art are of 
very great Service. | 


SECT. III. Al! our Ideas have their Riſe from 
our Senſes, or from thiſe that come by our Senſes, 


OU are to fuppoſe, Madam, that at the 
* frſt the Soul is a Tabula Raſa, like a blank 
Piece of white Paper, void of all Characters, on 
which nothing is written. Thus it has no Ideas 
at all. You will aſk doubtleſs with Aſtoniſh- 
ment, by what means our Souls acquire ſo many 
of them, that the Imagination, always in mation, 
furniſhes it with ſo great a Variety? I will tell 
you, how it obtains them ; firſt, from outward 


and ſenſible Objects that ſtrike our Senſes; ſe- 


condly, from the Operations of our Mind, vga 
| a = 1 ite 

* All this-is done by the meer Powers of Nature, and even 
ſometimes better by thoſe, Who never Iearned the Art of Logic, 
thag by thoſe that have, Art de Penſer, p. 2. 
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the Ideas which it receives by our Senſes. Theſe 
are Operations, which become the Odject of the 
Reflexions of our Souls, forming and producing 
in our Underſtanding, . a fort of Ideas different 
from thoſe which exterior Objects furniſh them 
withal. Such Ideas, for Example, as are derived 
from Thinking, Judging, Examining, Defiring, 
Wiſhing, and other Actions of the Mind; whoſe 
Exiſtence we are thoroughly perfuaded of, becauſe 
we feel and are ſenſible of them in ourſelves. 

The Ideas which we receive this way, are as 
diſtinct as thoſe which exterior Objects produce 
upon our Senſes. Thus, Madam, all our Ideas 
proceed from Senſation and Reflection; by Senſa- 
tion outward Objects furniſh the Mind with the 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, ſuch as we receive by 
the Taſte, the Touch, by Hearing, Smelling or 
Seeing. The Senſes communicate to us the No- 
tions or Ideas of different Smells, Colours, Sounds, 
as well as thoſe of Light and Darkneſs, &c. By 
Reflexion the Mind furniſhes the Underftanding 


with the Ideas of its own Operations; that is to 


ſay, from the Ideas, which we receive by our 
Senſes, and which are imprinted in our Under- 
ſtanding many others are formed, by mixing them 
in various Manners. As when from the Idea of 
a Mountain, and that of Gold, we make a third, 
which gives us a Notion of a Mountain of Gold. 
We have therefore, Madam, no Ideas in our 


Minds but what proceed froe1 Senſation or Re- 


flection. Thus alſo by Senfation we have more 
or fewer ſimple Ideas, according as outward Ob- 
jects, which ſtrike our Senfes, furniſh the Mind 
with them. He that is deaf for Example, has 
fewer Ideas than a Man who has the complete 
uſe of all his Senfes, ſince he can have no No- 
tion of Sounds: And he, that is both blind _ 
e 


i 
j 
| 

| 

| | 
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deaf has ſtill fewer. as he can have no Notion 
either of Colours or Sounds. In the ſame manner, 
the Operations of our Minds, or our RefleCtions, 
furniſh us with a greater or leſſer Number ct 
Ideas, according as we reflect more or leſs upon 
the firſt Ideas which our Senſes have conveyed 


to our Underſtanding. For this reaſon, we. ſee 


that Children are a good while before they have 
any Ideas or Notions of Things that are formed 
by Reflection, or if you will by mental Opera. 
tions. It is alſo for the ſame reaſon, that ſome 
People know things only in part; and from 2 
great Number of Ideas produced by Senſation, 
gain only a ſuperficial and. imperfect, Knowledge 
of Things. | 

. You ſee. plainly by this, Madam, that Man 
having no Idea but what he receives either directy 
or indirectly from his Senſes, he cannot begin to 
think, till he begins to have Perceptions of Objects. 
For ſeeing he can have no Idea before his Senſes 
operate, he can therefore have no Faculty. of 
Thinking, I am ſenſible, that you will be very 
much ſurprized at my having ſo roundly aflerted, 
that we know 6 5 1 Mat, you will 
ſay, do you call this knowmg of nothing, to diſ- 
— with ſo much exactneſt tbe % GT ES 
the human Mind? You will not accuſe me of 
Inſincerity in this Affair, when J have ſhewn you, 
that the Principles which I have laid down, how 
juſt ſocver they appear, have been contro- 


verted, and rejected as falſe by very great Phi- 
loſophers, who have refuted. them in ſuch. a man- 
ner, as to make thoſe doubt of them,. whom 
they could not. intirely bring over to their Sen- 
timents. A terrible Mortification of human Va- 
nity, to be obliged to own, that we are even 


7 7 i 4 4 
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iznorant of the Means, whereby we acquire the 
Faculty of Thinking! 8 
The Philoſophers, who maintain, that we have 
Ideas, which we do not receive by the Means 
of our Senſes, pretend that there is a certain 
Number of them, which are born with us. I 
leave this Queſtion to examine it more at large 
hereafter ; but I will give you here their princi- 
pal Reaſons for that Opinion. There is ns Pro- 
poſition, ſays a Cartefian , more evident than this, 
I think, therefore I am. Naw we could have no 
certain Aſſurance of this Propoſutton, if we had na 
clear Perception of what Being is, and what Think- 
ing is. Wit cannot be denied therefore, that the 
Ideas of Being and Thinking are in our Under- 
fanding, by what Senſes, by what exterior Objects 
were they produced there? They are neither the 
Ideas of Light nor Colours to be received by the 
Sight; "of grave or acute Sounds to be received 
the Ear ; of Perfumes or a Stink to be received by the 
Smell; of a good or ill Reliſb to be received by the Taftd; 
of Cold or Heat, of Hardneſs or Sofineſs to be received 
The Philoſopher, who reaſons thus, obyiates an 
Objection which he foreſaw might be made to 
his Arguments. Fam ſbauld ſay, adds he, that 
the Ideas of Being and Thought were formed from 
other ſenſible Images, let them tell us what thoſe 
ather ſenſible Images are, from whence they pretend 


they were formed, and how they could be formed. 


It is evident indeed, this could not be done by 
Compoſition ; for as the Ideas of Being and Thought 
are {imple and felf-evident, they cannot be the 
Conſequence of a Reflection produced by the Aſem- 


lage of two different Ideas. Neither can they 


be formed by Amplication or Diminution ; for we 
cannot ſay, that the Ideas of Being or Thought 
* Art de Penſer. p. 1. 
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can be formed by a Gradation or Diminution 
of other Ideas. Our Soul therefore muſt have 
ſeveral Ideas in itſelf, which are not-derived from 
our Senſes, but have their Source in our Under- 
ſtanding. 

I fee, Madam, you are chagrined at the Car- 
teſian, who oppoſes the moſt reaſonable and na- 
tural Syſtem that can be thought of. You be- 
gan to reliſh the Means of Senſation and Reflefim, 
as Proper to introduce all Ideas into the human 
Mind. You imagined you perceived the Under- 
ſtanding and Soul of a young Child grow, in pro- 
portion as his Organs waxed ſtrong, and receiy- 
ed a greater Number of exterior Objects. This 
Syſtem has ſomething amuſing in it. Man 
ſeems to be a Plant, and we fee his Soul and 
Body encreaſe at the ſame time. The Notions, 
that the Underſtanding acquires every Day by the 
Canal of the Senſes, are to the Mind, as the 
Droppings of Dew, which bring it at laſt to its 
mature State, by procuring it an infinite Variety 
of Ideas. Nevertheleſs, if the Carteſian be in 
the right, we muſt allow exterior Objects only 
the Power of occaſioning, by the Motions that 
are excited in the Brain, ſome Ideas, which could 
not be formed without that Power ; but that the 
generality of our Notions cannot be referred to 
our Senſes, and the Soul alone will have the 
Power of forming them by meer Intellection, with- 
out being obliged for them to any but God and 
herſelf, | 

You will probably aſk me, Madam, my Sen- 
timents concerning theſe different Opinions, and 
to which I give Credence © If by the Word Cre- 
dence you mean Certainty, and a convinced Per- 
fuaſton, I confeſs I give none; and to be free 
with you, after having examined the Thing, | 

1 am 


p 4 i 
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am fincere enough to tell you, that I ſee an Ap- 
pearance of Truth in both the Opinions, If you 
urge me further, and will have me determine 
ſomething abfolutely, I will moreover confeſs to 


you, that I could willingly be of the Opinion, 


that we have no Ideas in our Minds but what 
are communicated to us by our Senſes ; and that 
all our Notions or Ideas have their Origin either 
from Senſation, or from a Reflection upon thoſe, 
which we receive by Senſation. See here what 


my Reaſons are, I cannot tell whether you will 


find the Appearance of Truth in them or not. 
When a Carteſian demands, 
the Ideas of Being and Thought enter into our 


Minds? We may anſwer, that they enter there- 


in the very Moment that we receive our firſt 


Lenſation; for we know we exiſt as ſoon as we 


are ſenſible of any Thought. And I believe we 


may as well prove our Exiſtence by ſaying, I 
am ſenfible, _— Jam; as by ſaying, I think, 
f 


therefore-T am. we know then that we- exiſt, 
by the Impreſſion of our Senfes, I think that the 
firſt Idea of Being is produced in us the very 
Moment, that we have the firſt Senſation, which 
gives us a Perception of our Exiſtence in our 
Minds. I will add, that if we do not acquire 
our Ideas by the means of our Senſes, and that 
the Soul itſelf creates them, it will follow that 
ſome of them muſt be innate with it; which 
I can ſcarcely believe, and which is attended with 
many Difficulties, as I ſhall ſhew you hereafter. 


For all thoſe, who hold that we have innate Ideas,” 


look upon that of God ®, as one of the prin- 
: cipal. 
Since then the Idea of the Supreme Being, is not an 


innate Idea, as I have evidently demonſtrated, at leaſt I think 
ſo, I believe it will be d fficult to find any other Idea, which 


las a right to paſs for innate, For if God had imprinted any 


Character 


by what Senſes 
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eipal. I aſk them then, why ſo many Nations 


have had ſuch falſe and ridiculous Notions of the ſical 
Deity, that inſtead of acknowledging a Being WW Whe 
perfect, juſt, great in his Works, and infinite in ¶ only 
all his Attributes, they have adored a Number of or a 
Gods, worthy of the Deteſtation of all honeſt WW upon 
and conſiderate Men? They will anſwer perhaps, to v 
that God imprints in the Hearts of all Men th Wl r«(pc 
Idea of his Divinity; but that Men alter and per. ſacrit 
vert this Idea by a falſe Application to particular 

Objedts, But nothing can be more weak than 

th's Defence; for to what Purpoſe are theſe ab- SE ( 


fixated Ideas of the Deity, which produce no 
goods and are wholly uſeleſs ? Beſides abſtracted 

eas ſuppoſe, that we are already acquainted 
with the Objects they repreſent ; and Abſtraction 
can have no relation to a firſt Idea, or if you will, 
to an innate Idea. Let us add to theſe Reaſons, 


that as God does nothing in vain, it is very hard * 
to ſuppoſe, not to ſay impoſſible, that he cn © 7 
communicate to us an Idea of himſelf, under 2 Thin 
Notion of a Being, which not only does not exiſt, WW wiic 
but which is even directly oppoſite to his Juſtice, Subſt 
his Goodneſs, his Greatneſs, as much as the Ideas knov 
are which Men have of the falſe Deities of Pa- 2 Bo 
ganiſm. Nay ſome Travellers aſſure us, that there WW me. 
are People, who have no Idea of a God at all “. this 
r It ber 
Charafter in the Minds of Men, it is moſt reaſonable to Idea 
think, it would be ſome clear and uniform Idea of himſelf, my ] 
that would be deeply engraven in our Mind. ----Since then Altri 
our Mind at firſt is void of that Idea it concerns us mot 
to have, it is a ſtrong Preſumption againſt all other Characters, 
which ſome are deſirous ſhould paſs for innate. upon 
| Locke's Efſzy on Human Underſtanding. Book I. Chap. II. Fave 6 
® Repert eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quad Deum & be- 
minis Animam. fignificet ; nulla fucra babet, nulla Idela, 9 / 
| Relatio Triplex de Rebus Iadicis Caaiguarum. ſame®) 
Add to this Paſſage, this other from F. Gobien the Feſ«!, 0 my 
ſpeaking of the Inhabitants of the Marian Iſlands, and other BF Tende 


upas 
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It ſeems reaſonable to me, that all Metaphy- 
ical Arguments, ſhould give place to Experience. 
Whom ought I to believe, a Philoſopher who 
only founds his Reaſoning upon abſtract Ideas, 
or a Traveller worthy of Credit, who founds his 
upon Experience, and on the Reality of Things, 
to which he has been a Witneſs ? I have a great 
reſpect to Metaphyſicks ; but not ſo far, as to 
ſacrifice Evidence thereto, 


SECT, IV. Of Heas conſidered according to 
their Objects. 


FT ER having examined the manner by 
which we receive different Ideas into our 
Underſtanding, I am going to let you view them 
according to their Objects. 
Whatever we conceive is repreſented to us as 
a Thing, or as the manner of a Thing, or as & 
Thing modified, That which I call a Thing, is that 
which we conceive and perceive as a ſelf-exiſtent 
dubſtance, and as the Subject of whatever we 
know thereof ; for Example, when I conceive 
a Body, the Idea which I bave of it preſents ta 
me a Thing or a Subſtance ; becauſe 1 conſider 
this Body as a Thing that ſubſiſts of itſelf; but 
when I conceive that this Body is fquare, the 
Idea which J have of the Square offers only to 
my Mind the Manner of the Thing, the Quality, 
Attribute or Made *, which I know could not 


exiſt 


upon the ſame Coaſt. Ir has never been . that they 
bave any Knezoledge of a Deity, or that they Worſhip any Images. 
Hiſt, des Iles Marianes, p. 406. 

* All theſe Words are of the ſame Import, and ſignify the 


ſme*Thing, The Categories of Ariſtotle, which have been held 
o my ſterious, are of very little uſe; and they not only have little 
Tendency to form the Judgment, but often hurt it greatly. 


Arte de Penſer, p. 21. 
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and 
exiſt without the Body of which it is the ſquar. not a 
ing; and conſequently the Difference between a Hof / 
Thing and the manner of a Thing, or between a the ! 
Subſtance and its Mode, is very eaſy to be diſtin- ties 
guiſhed. Subſtance is the Subject, and Mode is to re 
the Attribute, which exhibits it in ſuch a manner, the 
that when I conſider, at one and the ſame time, Speci 
the Subject and the Mode, I perceive it is a Thin Wl Diffic 
modified. As I do, when I conceive the Idea of a Ml theſe 
ſquare Body without diſtinguiſhing the Subſtance 

of the Mode, viz. the Body of the Quadrature. 

Here you ſee, Madam, the three forts of Ways SE. 
whereby we conceive all Things. The firſt re- Ex 
preſents to us the Sub/ances, or Things that art we 


felf-fubſiting. The ſecond the Qualities or Attri- 
butes which exhibit theſe Things. And the third 


repreſents theſe Subſtances as things determined and 
modified by their Attributes, 


If it were my Defign, Madam, to ſet you BM befor 
againſt Philoſophy for ever, and particularly againſt Wl try a 
Ariſtotle, Father Bonaventure's great Friend, I ve d 
would give you a long Detail of that Philoſopher's Wl ferend 
ten Categories, which may be eafily applied to WM and a 
the Conſideration of Ideas according to their Ob- what 
jects, which I have been ſpeaking of, But I bare 
have too great a Value for ſo amiable a Scholir, Neve 
to fatigue you with a meer Heap of ufeleſs Words, ¶ our 8 
that are more fit to embroil than ſettle your IM whict 
Judgment *. the Ic 
Theſe Categories are regarded in the Schools under 
with as much Reſpect as the Fews paid to the where 
Tables of the Law delivered to them by Mas; Wl tion + 
and Wl ſcripti 

The ſecond Reaſon, which renders the Studies of Cate. ſee, ( 
gories dangerous, is, as it accuſtomes Men to be contented wm we g. 
Words, and to imagine that they know all Things, when, it hax 


they know nothing more, than Names given at Pleaſure, uh 


vey to the Mind no clear and d. ſtinct Idea. 
3 - Arte de Penſer. P. 23 


1 (412 
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and we may ſay, that the Hebrew Legiſlator had 
not a quarter of the Authority over the Tribes 


9 of Iſrael, that this Greek Philoſopher has over 
na ue Scholaſtic Tribes, Thoſe celebrated Catego- 
in- ies are ten Claſſes, to which Ariſtotle had a mind 
s reduce all the Objects of our Thoughts. But 
ver, Wl the firſt Method, of which I have given you a 
me, Wl Specimen, will be ſufficient to clear up all the 
bing WY Difficulties, which may ariſe in the Sequel of 
of > W theſe Diſſertations, | 

ance a 


Vays SEC T. V. The Ideas, which we get by our own 


re- Experience, are more perfect than thoſe which 
ar- we gain otherwiſe. 


third E acquire our Ideas either by our own 

W Experience, or by Notices which we 
receive from others. When Things are preſent 
you Wl before us, then we make uſe of our Senſes to 
zainſt Wl try and know what they are. As by the Sight 
id, 1 ve diſtinguiſh Colours, and by Hearing the( dif- 
erence of Sounds. But when Things are abſeht, 
d to and at a Diſtance from us, we learn from others 
Ob- hat they are, either by Diſcourſe which we 
ut I have with them, or by the reading of Books. 
holir, WI Nevertheleſs, the Ideas, which we receive by 
ords, our Senſes, are much more perfect than thoſe 
your Wl which we gain from the Recital of others. For 

the Idea, which we receive by a Thing, that falls 
chools under our Senſes, is the Idea of the Thing itſelf ; 
o the Wl whereas that which we receive from the Deſcrip- 

tion of another, is rather the Idea of that De- 
ſcription than of the Thing itſelf. Thus we 
ſee, that after having heard or read ſomething, 
Ve gain thereby indeed an Idea thereof; but if 
it happens, that this Thing preſents itſelf to us 


118 The Impartial Phileſcþher, 
in reality, the Idea which we receive therehy i 
much more exact, and will be different from th 
former. Our Mind is more intent upon the ral 
Repreſentation of a Thing *, than upon the bare R. 
lation of it made to us by another. The Ide, 
which comes directly to us by our Senſes, is a 
Original, and the other is but a Copy, which i 
often irregular and faulty, according to the Per. 
fon or Book from which we receive it. It i; 
prudent, before we ground any Belief upon ſuch 
Ideas, to examine whether or no they do not con 
tradict the clear Nations, which we receive by 
our Senſes. N 


SECT. VI. Ve muft take care not to ſuffer aun 

felues to be deceived by our Senſes, or by ur 

_ Reafſuns, or by the Authority of thoſe, who 1+ 
late any thing to us. 


'E ought to be careful with regard to 


i} | thoſe Things, which we gain the Know- WM 'cives 
4 ledge of by our Senſes. For, though the Ex lions, 
1 perience, which is gained thereby, be the ſove- maki. 
Hi reign and deciſive Rule, to which we ought 9 cordi! 
1 have recourſe, when we are in any doubt; et, WW n N 
* before we give any certain Belief to the Idea, in 10 
„ which they communicate to us, we ought to be We ſe 
3 convinced by due Examination, that they ur bare 
„ evident, and cannot reaſonably be contradictel Wy = 
2 Without this Precaution, we ſhall run the Riſqu : 
1 of being often deceived. We may take Copper that + w 
1 is gilt for Gold. And we ſhould be apt to affirm, 15 0 n 
5 that a ſquare Tower, which we ſee at agratM... 4g 
1 


Diſtance, clearly : 
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Diſtance, is round, But when we apply C 
to the Touch-ſtone, we rectify the firſt Notions 
of our Senſes by the ſecond; and by approaching 
near to the Tower, we do the ſame, and diſ- 
cover that it is ſquare. = | 

When we happen to be miſtaken, we ought 
not immediately to charge that Miſtake upon 
our Senſcs, which | never deceive us, when we 
permit them to act freely; and full) x. But we 
ought to blame ourſelves for judging too preci- 
pitately of a thing, which we are not throoughly 
acquainted with; and concerning which our Senſes 
have not Strength en to examine it fully F. 
Such is the falſe Idea which we conceive of a 
ſquare Tower, which we imagine to be round, 
when we view it a long way off; the Diſtance 
weakening our Sight, and permitting our Senſes 
only the means of acting feebly, and as I may ſay 
by Halves. | Br 

We ought alſo, if we would rectify our Ideas, 
as much as lies in our Power, to diſtruſt our- 
ſelves, that is to ſay, our Conſtitution and Paſ- 
ons, without which, we ſhall run the Riſque of 
making many falſe Deciſions, and form Ideas ac- 
cording to our Inclinations. A Man, who drinks 
no Wine, and never taſted any in his Life, has 


an Idea of Wine as diſagreeable to the Taſte; 


we ſee a Multitude of Perſons every day, who 
tare an Antipathy for Things, that are indiffe- 
rent 

Qi mfi ſunt veri, ratio queg; falſa fit omnis, 
ne f a Lucret. Lib. IV. Ver. 487. 
+ When we- perceive any thing, we are in no Danger of 
being miſtaken, if we paſs no Judgment thereon ; and though 
we do paſs our Judgment upon it, provided we do not give 
our Aſſent thereto, farther than we know we underſtand 
early and diſtinctly, what we paſs Judgment upon, we can- 
not be deceived, But that which uſually leads us into Error 
„ that we paſs our Judgment before we have an exact Know- 


lage of what we paſs our Judgment upon. 


Des Cartes Princ, de Philoſ. p. 267 
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rent or even good in themſelves. Theſe are fall 
Ideas, and the Judgment that our Underſtanding 
regard thereto, is defeCtive. - 
Our Paſſions are alſo the Source of a great 
many Ideas, which we ought to examine with 
the utmoſt Attention; becauſe having Reaſon tg 
diſtruſt the Judgment whieh we make thereby, 
we ought to be afraid of becoming Dupes t 
ourſelves. Lovers change all the Defects of thei 
Miſtreſſes into Beauties and Perfections. Thoſe, 
who are governed by Hatred, condemn the 
Qualities and Virtues of their Enemies, as Vice, 
When we judge of Things through the Vail of 
our Paſſions, we are in danger of being deceived 
and miſled; we ſtifle the Truth of our Iden 
through Prejudice. If we would have ſound and 
exact Notions of Things, the Faculties of out 


Underſtanding muſt be at full Liberty to examine | 


and chuſe what are the moſt true, 

This would be a proper Place to ſhew you, 
how much we ought to diſtruſt the Authority 
of thoſe, who give us a Recital of certain Fact; 
and how carefully we ought to weigh and exz 
mine Things, before we receive them as true 
upon the bare Atteſtation of many illiterate Per- 
ſons, who are eaſily deceived . But having 
ſhewn you, at the Beginning of theſe Diſſerta- 
tions, the Neceſſity of diſtruſting the Authority 


of 


Truth and Falſhood have a great Reſemblance in their 
Looks ; and amongſt thoſe, who have been firſt informed of 
ſome ſtrange Novelty, we ſee many of them, who, perceiving 
by the Oppoſition they meet with, when they tell their Story, 
wherein the Difficulty of Perſuaſion lies, go and patch up that 
Place with ſome falie Circumſtance, augmenting the Building 
from time to time in ſuch a manner, that the moſt diſtant 
Witnefs is better acquainted with it than the neareſt ; and he 
that is informed the laſt is better perſuaded than the firſt; 
the particular Error having firſt cauſed a publick Error; ad 
afterwards in its Turn, the publick Error cauſing a particular 
Error,  Mantagne's Eſſays, Tom, I. Lib. III. 


ran's 
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of the Learned, I think it the leſs needful ta 
demonſtrate to you, how dangerous it is to give 
eaſy Credit to ſuch as, far from being able to 
inſtruct others, are in miſerable Ignorance them- 
ſelves. Suffer me however to perſuade you to 
diſtruſt the Fanſeniſis and Maliniſtis in a particular 
manner. I know none but meer Mountebanks, 
that are more capable than they of filling the 
Mind with Chimeras and Impoſtures. All thoſe 


who are bred up within the Pale of a private Spi- | 


rit, are for ever ſhut up from the Truth. Their 
Ideas are only a Heap of Whims and Viſions of 
a Party. The Fanaticiſm of the French Prophets, 
and the ridiculous Bigotry of the Seminariſts of 
St, Sulpice, are evident Proofs of the Truth of 
what I ſay, Conſider, Madam, what you ought 
to think of a great many People, who imagine 
they honour the Saints, and ſerve God by wear- 
ing Shoe-ſtrings inſtead of Buckles, and cruelly per- 
ſecuting all thoſe who are not exactly of their 
Sentiments . Methinks it is very merry, that 
the Mclinits ſhould now beat the Fanſenift with 
their own Weapons. Theſe latter looked upon 
the former heretofore as Bigots, reproached them 
with their great Hats, and Shirts without RuMes. 
But now they themſelves have adopted all ſorts 
of Mummery, and endeavour to bubble People 
with the ſame Things, that they formerly ob- 
jected to their Antagoniſts. Nay, I do not doubt, 
but that if ever the Janſeniſts ſhould ceaſe to be 
Fanatics, we ſhould ſee the Maliniſis cut Capers 
upon the Tomb of ſome Saint of their Party, 
and make a ſecond Volume to the Abbot Beche- 
rau's Collection TF. Heaven preſerve every honeſt 
Man from a Party-Spirit, and the Converſation 

Vor, I. G of 


The Sulpicians ſpoken of above. 
See the Fewiſh Letters, Lett, VII, p. 50, 
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ed, deifies his Miſtreſs. Though ſhe be as ſtupid 


fiphone, ſhe appears in his Eyes a Venus, and a 
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of ſuch as are tainted with it. I had rather jj 
with a languiſhing Lover; not but that this lf 
rs a ſort of Fanatic in his way, but yet his Phrenay 
is Jeſs burdenſome, and not fo furious. Hop- 
ever, Madam, the Ideas, which we have of x 
Lover are uſually ſubject to Caution, eſpecially 
when they relate to the Object he is in love 
withal. A Man, whoſe Heart is deeply wound- 


as a Mathurin, he takes her to be as witty as the 
Counteſs de la Suze, Though ſhe be as ſimple 
as a Franciſcan, he looks upon her as the Mirror 
of Wiſdom. Though ſhe be as greaſy as a Ca.. 
chin, he thinks her as neat as a Nereid; and, in 
fhort, though ſhe be as ugly as Megera and Ji 


beautiful as you ate. 


Mablit 


SECT. VII. Of the Neceſſity of defining the Term MM... V 
we make uſe of, and of avoiding ambiguous Words, WM. na 
and intricate Phraſes, ; =P 
+ : ; than t 
HEN the Name, that is given to 2 ine 
Thing, is ambiguous, and has many Sig- Nome 
nifications, it often happens that in hearing it Bi 
pronounced, we form an Idea different from that int u. 
which he has who pronounces it;; and this D- fr... 
verſity of Conception hinders us from compre- Me we. 
hending properly the Fact or Queſtion in Debate. WW... n 
Ambiguity in Words alſo occaſions a great Num ion 0. 
ber of needleſs Diſputes *. So that we ought to Wh ;-. 
| ve 7 
In 
* Not to ſav, that the greateſt Part of the Sophiſms, by Bl s rd 
which Men are 6:ceived have. their Riſe therefrom, ſeeing thee Heir pi 
is always ſome Word taken in diverſe Senſes. It is caſy t 
be obſerved, that moi of your Scholaſtic Diſputes proceed on + c 1 
from this, that one D'ſputant forms one certain Idea of 4 of the 
Word er Phraſe they uſe, and the other Diſputant another, fix the, 


Seraier*s Abregé de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom. I. p. 5Þ their c 
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he e them, or agree upon, one plain Signification, 


sit is not Equivocal, and which clearly expreſſes 
_ e Idea, to which we would apply it. It is 
o- 


ify to make our Thoughts fully underſtood, 

then he, with whom we converſe, knows the 
Force and true Signification of the Words we 

ke uſe of. 


of 2 
cially 


love 


und. This particular Exactneſs is of great Advantage 
tupid Ihn writing Books, and in Diſcourſes of Learning. 
as the or very often we cannot expreſs the diſtinct 
mple ea of a Thing, without uſing a great many 
Iirrot horde to define it. But when we have made 
Lahr. lis Thing underſtood by all thoſe Words, we 
oY nncx to one ſingle Word the Idea which is 
1d 7. 


onceived thereof, and this Word ſerves inſtead of 
Ul the reſt. 

Nevertheleſs we muſt uſe ſome Precaution in 
his Choice and Adoption of Words, and not alter 
{abliſhed and approved Definitions, which cans, 
ot be found fault with. For it is more eaſy 
o make a Word of current uſe underſtood, to 
preſs ſome certain Idea to which it is applied, 
tian to adopt a new one for that Purpoſe. Men 
ur ing once fixed an Idea to a Word, they don't eaſily 
ome into the Diſpute of it; the ancient Idea will 
ways offer itſelf to the Mind, and eaſily diſlodges 
that which we would give them by a ne Definition. 
Thus alſo we muſt not change the Etymology 
f Words, nor endeavour to define them after a 
ww manner, unleſs we find the former Defini- 


ind as 


Termi 
Vards, 


to 1 
iy dig: 
ing it 
1 that 
nis Di- 
Mmpfe- 
Jebate. 


ea on of them to be wrong, or that it implies we; 

Ent Wnbicuity, which ſome People are very fond of, 

1 In order to have an Opportunity of ſupporting 
b } 


2 thee 
caſy d 
eed only 
TEA of : 
other. 
I, p- 3% 


heir private Sentiments thereby®, 


G 2 Ser 


* © The Abuſe of Words is, that People ſeldom make uſe 
of the Definition of Terms to prevent Obſcurity, and to 
ix them to certain determinate Ideas, but leave them in 
their confuſed State, From whence it happens, that the 

: greateſt 
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SECT. VIII. The Definition of a Thing is mn; 
or leſs exact, according to the Idea we that have of 


HE Exactneſs of the Definitions, which 

we make, naturally follows from the Fx. 
actneſs of our Ideas. For when we would ex. 
plain 

< greateſt Parts of Diſputes are only Diſputes about Wort; mor 
© and befides, they often lay hold of what is clear and tm of k 
in confuſed Ideas, to eftabl.ſh what they contain that is falſe, 
© which might eaſily be found cut, if the Terms were defined," 
Art de Penſer, p. 74, for 

We muſt in a particular manner attribute the Reproachs quir 
contained in theſe two Quotations to the Scholaſtic Philoſo. 
hers. As ſoon as the true Significetion of Words is clearly 
ſpecified, the Philoſophy of Scetes and St. Thomas vanithes, It tend 
is nothing more than a Tr:cp cf Chimeras and Fartoms, that 
fly away at the Appcarince of Truth. Nobody has better 
deſcribed this pernicious Abuſe of Words than the celebrati 


Mr. Locke: they 
© Thirdly, another Abuſe of Language is, an affected 0b. u 2: 


© ſcurity, by either applying old Words to ,new and unuſul A 
e Significations ; or :ntroducing new and ambiguous Term, Wl rdcu! 
«© without defining either; cr elſe putting them ſo together, WI died v 
© as may confcund their ord'nary meaning. Though the Peri Logic 
© patetic Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yt Chet. 
c the other Sects have not been wholly clear of it. Then u im 
« is ſcarce any of them, that are not cumbered with ſome Diff- and Le 
* culties (ſuch is the Imperfection of Human Knowledee! Diſcow 
© which they have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, The 
© and to confound the Signification of Words, which, Ike 1 sed 
« Miſt before People's Eyes, might hinder ther weak Part: all tho! 
© from being diſcovered, - ---» To this Abuſe, and the Mi Comma: 
© chiefs of confounding the Significat ons of Words, Logic and Demon; 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schoch 2***£nd 
© have given Reputation; and the admir'd Art of Diſputing Heat a 
* hath added much to the natural Imperfe-.ion of Languages * 
c 


* whilſt it has been made uſe of, and fitted, to perplex tht 
© Signification of Words, more than to diſcover the Know: 8 
© ledge and Truth of Things.“ keiſm; 


Locke, L b. III. Cop, X N 

One would think, that good Serſe had lain aſleep for the. 1 57 | 
fix or ſeven hundred Years, and as it were overwhelmed with! * 

Lethargy, which hindered it from acting, and from condi ( u⸗ 

ing and inſtructing Men. How have they been employed du. ——_ 


ing the Reign of the Scholaſtic Philoſophy, with Crowds d 
Chimen Bern 


is clearly 
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wiedye!) 
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plain the Nature or Properties of a Thing, we 
immediately conſider the Idea, which wehave of it ; 
and according to what is in our Mind, we de- 
ſine a Thing well or ill; well, if the Idea, which 
we have of it, be exact; ill, if it be falſe and 
very imperfect, Now our Ideas being the eſſen- 
tial and real Cauſes of our Sentiments, Men are 
more or leſs knowing, according as their Ideas are 
more or leſs perfect, by which they are capable 
of knowing and defining Things. For the Quan- 
tity and Diverſity of our Ideas are of no Service 
for the perfecting of our Underſtanding, or ac- 
quiring real Knowledge, but only fo far as they are 


exact and true *. The Multiplicity of falſe 


Ideas 


tends only to miſlead us from the way of Truth. 
G 3 SECT. 


Chimeras, and thought they knew wonderful Things, 
they were only feeding upon Puerilities, punning upon 


while 


Words, 


and amuſed with ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Viſions ? St. Thomas, 
23 great a Saint as he was, inſtead of making Logic completely 


ridiculous 


his Being of Reaſon, had better never have med- 


died with all theſe Scholaſtic Subtilities, of which he has made 

Logic the Subject, or if you will, the Ohjef, En Rationis eff 

0bjefum Logice, Can any Thing be fo pitiful, as to eſtabliſh 

an imaginary Thing, a Nothing, for the Subje& of real Science 

and Learning ? For what is the Being of Reaſon, or of Human 
? 


Diſcourſe, but a Non-entity, a Fiction, a 


The Itch of Diſputing, and the Abuſe of Words, have en- 


$zzed the Scholaſt c Philoſophers in eternal Controverſies. 
all thought alike and yet diſputed, For Example, the 


Th 
Greek 


Commentators upon Ariſtotle ſaid, that the Subject of Logic is 


Demontration. Scotus maintained, that it is Syllagiſin. 
pretended, that it is Argumentation, They all 
Heat about it, and differ in Opinion only through the 


Others 


iſpute with 


Abuſe 


of Words. For, does not Argumentation contain a Syllogiſm,. 


which being the cleareſt way of Arguing, neceſſarily 1 

to Demonſtraticn ? And to form an evident and conclufi 

beiſm; what is that but Reaſoning and Demonſtration p 
Now though it be a confiderable Qualification to 


eads us 
ve Syl- 
know 


many Things, and each of them in PtrfeQion, yet there are- 
ſo very few that are capable thereof, that none need be fo ſo-- 
licitous to gain the Ideas of many Things, as to cultivate and 
improve the Ideas they have; for it is a greater Excellency to 
KNOW 2 little well, than to know a great deal imperfectly. 
Bernier's Abregé de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom, I, p. 8. 
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11, and not in Aqua Regia ; or on the central) 


Aqu 

SECT. IX, Of the Cauſes of our Igneranc, . 

ſee 

'F* HE Cauſes of our Ignorance proceed, tho! 
firſt, from our Want of Ideas, Second. to 2 

ly, fer want of obſerving the Connection, t for 
is between the Ideas we have, Thirdly, for wat Spri 
of making due Reflections upon our Ideas. F Def 
if we conſider in the firſt place, that the Iden crou 
which we receive by our Senſes, have no Pu- and 
portion with the Things themſelves, ſeeing we hae then 
not a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, which i whi 
the Foundation of all the reſt ; we ſhall ſpon be con. Ope 
vinced how few exact Ideas we can have. And, no Fan 
to mention the Bodies which eſcape our Know- T 
ledge, becauſe of their vaſt Diſtance, there is Con 
infinite Number of others unknown to us, V our. 
- reaſon of their exceeding Smallneſs. For as theſe in a 
Atoms, or ſubtile Parts, which are imperceptibe 1: 
to us, are the active Parts of Matter, and the Cas, 
firſt Materials ſhe makes uſe of, and on which #tw 
ſecond Qualities and the greateſt Part of natural «ce: 
Operations depend; we are obliged, for want di 1 rut 
an Idea of them, to remain in an abſolute Igno-M how 
rance of what we would know concerning them; how 
it being impoſſible for us to form any certail Mine 
Notion of them, having no preciſe and diſtin Matt 
Idea of theſe minute Particles. 8 Wea 
If it were poſſible for us to diſcover by ou Cont 
Senſes, the fine and ſubtile Particles, which are that 
the active Parts of Matter, we could diſtinguili pot 
their Mechanic Operations, as eaſily as a Watch Wars 
maker can tell the Reaſon why a Watch goes, «lil La 
ſtands ſtill, We ſhould not be put to any DH ef A 
ficulty to explain why Silver diſſolves in Agua Fur 2 
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why Gold diflolves in Agua Regia, and not in 
qua Fortis. If our Senſes were acute enough 
to perceive the active Parts of Matter, we ſhould 
ſee how the Parts of Aqua Fortis work upon 
thoſe of Silver ; and it would be as eaſy for us 
to account for this ſort of Mechaniſm, as it is 
for a Clockmaker to know why, and by what 
Spring, the Motion in a Clock is made. But this 
Defe&t of our Senſes leaves us only Conjectures 
grounded upon Ideas, which perhaps may be falſe ; 
and we can be ſure of nothing with regard to 
them, but what we gain by a few Experiments, 
which do not always ſucceed; and whoſe ſecret 
Operations every one explains according to his o.πẽ n 
Fancy. 

The Difficulty, that we have in finding out the 
Connection of our Ideas, is a ſecond Cauſe of 
our Ignorance. It is impoſſible for us to deduce, 
in any manner, the Ideas of the ſenſible Dualities 
which we have in our Minds, from any corporeal. 
Cauſe, or to find out the Agreement or Connection 
between theſe Ideas, and the firſt Qualities that pro- 
duced them in us. Experience convinces of this 
Truth. It is alſo impoſſible for us to conceive 
how Thought can produce Motion in a Body, and 
how Body in its turn can produce Thought in the 
Mind. We cannot find out how Spirit acts upon 
Matter, nor how Matter can a& upon Spirit. The 
Weakneſs of our Faculties cannot diſcover. the 
Connection of our Ideas; and the only Succour 
that we can have, is to have Recourſe to an om- 
nipotent and all-wiſe Agent, which operates by 
ways that we are not capable of penetrating. 

Laſtly; our Indolence, our Negligence, and want 
of Attention are alſo Cauſes of our Ignorance. 
We have many times perfe& Ideas, whoſe Con- 


nection we might eaſily diſcover ; but for want 
G 4 of 
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of following theſe Ideas, for want of ſearching 
for, and finding out middle Ideas, which might 
inform us what kind of Agreement or Difagree. 


ment there is between them, we often continue 
in Ignorance, | 
Theſe, Madam, are the principal Reflection, 25 
| have thought proper to make upon the manner ſtan 
of acquiring our Ideas, and conſidering them meer- Ml * 
ly as our firſt Notices of Things. You will tel - ; 


me, perhaps, that you are as much to ſeck, a 
when you began this Courſe of Philoſophy. hat Sour 
have you taught me, you may ſay ? I am fill n- ; 
certain how we. acquire our Ideas, I ſee I haue but ap 
a ſmall Number of 1hem, and yet many of that ſmal 
Number may be falſe. It is impoſſible for me n 
acquire a great Stock, that can be of any Service u 
me; to be free with you, I think it is not worth the 
twhile to employ ſo much Time in Reaſoning, without 
being more wiſe, more happy, or better ſatisfied 8. 

If thofe be your Sentiments, Madam, you wil 
do me the Juſtice at leaſt to ſay, that I have fol- 
lowed Nature in theſe Diſcourſes. And to give 
you further Proofs of my Sincerity, I am going 
to examine the ſecond Head or part of Logic. 


SECT. X. Ofthe Attions of the Mind, by which 
we make a complex Idea of two ſimple ones. 


Have told you before, Madam, that we un- 
derſtand by the Word Judging (upon which 
this ſecond Part of Logic turns) the Action of 
affirming what a thing is, or what it is not, by at- 
tributing to it what belongs to it, and taking what 
does not belong to it. This Action of the Mind is 


called 
* Jlliterati non minus nervi rigent. 
Horatius, Epod. VIII. 
Add to this Paſſage, another of the ſame Author, 
Seilicet & morbis & flabilitate carebis, 
Et luftum & curam effugies, & tempora vitæ 
Tonga tibi pe hec F meliore dabuntur. 
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called Judgment, or Propoſition ; becauſe by it we 
decide what a Thing is, or what it is not. that 
aby Conception we meerly and {imply imagine or 
think ofa Thing, ſo by Judgment we affirm what 
appertains to it, or what does not; and our Under- . 
ſtanding, conſidering the different ſimple Ideas which 
it receives, makes a compound Idea thereof. And 
this Idea, though Tee indirectly by Senſation, 
; really formed by Reflection, which are the two only 
Gurces of all our Notions, as have ſhewn youabove. 
You will. obſerve, Madam, that every Propo- 
ftion in general is either Affirmative or Negative. 
An Affirmation is made by the Verb (Ii) as when 
we ſay, Peter is faithful. A Negation, by join- 
ing a negative Particle to the Verb (is) as when 
we ſay Conſtancy is not a Crime. Be pleaſed to 
remember, Madam, that the Noun, which comes 
defore the Verb is, (as Peter and Conſtancy in the 
Propoſitions I have juſt mentioned) is called the 
Subjef ; and that which follows the Verb is (as faith- 


ful and Crime) is called the Attribute. You muſt 


alſo obſerve, that all Propoſitions are not compoſed of 
one ſingle Subject, and of one ſingle Attribute; as 
Peter is faithful. But there are ſome that are com- 
poſed of many Words. As when we ſay, to have 
mw whimſical Humours is the Property of a faithful 
Liver, in which Propoſition, o have no whimfical 
Humours, is to put for the Subject; and, the Pro- 
ferty of a faithful Lover, ſerves for the Attribute. 


SECT, XI. Cn what the Truth of Propoſitions 
depends. 


2 is only ſo far right and true as 

it attributes to the Subject what belongs 

to it; and it is upon this A 
34 


greement of the 
Attribu te 


.c 
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Attribute with the Subject, that the Truth of a 
Propoſition depends. It I ſay, for Example, that 


the Sun is luminous, my Propoſition is true, be- tr 
Cauſe the Sun is really a Body of Light, and the 
Attribute Luminous belongs to it. But if I fa, 
the Sun is opaque, my Propoſition is falſe, becauſe To 


the Attribute does not belong to the Subject. 
The Certainty of our Judgments alſo depends 

upon the Evidence, which makes them appear fo, 

For though, when the Sun is above our Horizon 


it is Day; yet to convince the Underſtanding of evi 
the Certainty of this Propoſition, it is Day, our per 
Senſes muſt act, and demonttrate it to us con- per 
vincingly ; our Eyes muſt be open, and aſſure ys Sc 
of the Truth thereof. Pre 

Thus as the Certainty of our Judgments de- caſ 
pends upon the Evidence, which we have thereof; be 


to their Probability, or Appearance of Truth, de- 
pends upon this, that they approach nearer to 
Evidence than to Obſcurity. We yield our B= 1 SE 
lief to Things, according as they appear to be 


true. 
To accuſtom ourſelves to form right and true E 


Judgments, we ought to furniſh our Minds with tion 
ſelf-evident and general Propoſitions, ſuch as are {MW that 
uſually termed Maxims or Axioms. "Theſe -are Sylle 
Sources from whence many other Ideas, which MW forn 
have a Tincture of the Purity of their Origin, MW by v 
flow into our Minds. All the Sciences furniſh W Mi: 
certain Axioms, which are.peculiar to them, and toge 
which they claim as their Right. Theſe firſt Prin. Agr 


ciples are called Maxims or Axioms, becauſe they 
are Propoſitions, whoſe Senſe we no ſooner un- 
derſtand than we are convinced of their Certain- 
ty. For Example, | 

It is impeſſible that a Thing ſhauld be, and ſhud 
net be, at the ſame Time. | 7 


2 
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The WWhole is greater than a part; + 
The Negative, or Affirmative of | every thi 
trub. | | 
Every Number is either equal or unequal. | 
If to equal Numbers, you add equal Numbers, thy 
Totals twill be equal. e 6 af 3m 
Neither Art, nor Nature can make any Thing out 
F Nothing. 
Gad and Nature do Nothing in vain, &c. 


* 


To all theſe Axioms, I will add one more, as 


evident as any you know, viz. Me need feek ſor 
perfeft Beauty no where but in Madam 
perhaps ſome Pretender to Learning, or wrangling 
*choolman, may Diſpute the Evidence of this 
Propoſition z but, let your Eyes, Madam, bus 
caſt one Glance upon them, and they will ſoon 
be perſuaded of the Truth of what I ſay, | 


ECF. XI. Of a Syllogiſm, or right Reaſoning: 


Madam, at the Beginning of this Diſſerta- 
tion, comprehends the third Part of Logic. And 
that which is meant by the word Reaſoning os 
dyllogiſm, is the Operation which our Mind per- 
forms, when from two Propoſitions we draw, 
by way of Conſequence, a third ; and that our 
Mind being certain of two Ideas, which agree 
together, paſfes a. deciſive Sentence upon their 
Agreement. a 

The two firſt Propoſitions, which compoſe the 
dyllogiſm are called Premiſes or Antecedents, be- 
cauſe they are put before the third or laſt Pro- 
polition, which is called the Concliſian, becauſe it 
finiſhes the Syllogiſm. Thus when I ſay, | 

They that have a ready Wit, learn any Thing with 


aſe ; 
G 6 Madam, 


ngy is 
. 


EASONING, or Syllogiſm, as I told you, 
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Madam bas a ready Wit, | 
Therefore Madam . larns any Thing with 


h 

two firſt Propoſitions are called Premiſa, 
and the laſt the Concluſion, as you ſee in reality 
it concludes the Syllogiſm. 


SECT. XIII. Of the different Sorts of Sylligiſms, 
A Syllogiſm has ſeveral different Forms, ac- 
his 


cording to which it changes its Name, 

Variety, and theſe different Kinds of Rea- 
foning, are ſo little neceſſary for the finding out 
of Truth, that Men might diſcover it, even with- 
out knowing how to form a Syllogiſm. The great- 
eſt part of our Errors ariſing much more from 
our reaſoning upon falſe Principles, than from 
our not reaſoning according to our Principles, 
But left you ſhould imagine, Madam, that theſe 
Forms of Argument have ſome hidden Myſteries in 
them, I am going to explain them to you, as ſuc- 
cinctly as I poſſibly can. 

That dy llogiſm is called an Enthymem, where 
in one of the two Propoſitions, which are called 
Premiſes, is ſuppreſſed in the Expreſſion, but is fill 
underſtood ; as when I ſay, 

They that have a ready Wit can learn any Thing 
with Eaſe; 

Madam—can therefore learn any Thing with Eaſe, 

We naturally underſtand that the Mind ſup- 
preſſes this Propoſition, 

Madam has a ready Wit ; 

Which being placed between the two other Pro- 

poſitions would form a perſect Syllogiſm. To be 

- ſhort, the firſt Propoſition in an Enthymem, * 
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the Terms of the Schools, is called the Antecedent, 
and the Conluſion the Conſeguent. 

There are beſides this, ſeveral other kinds of 
Syllogiſms, as the Hypothetic and the Disjunatve ; 
that made by Gradation, and that by Induction. 
But indeed, theſe ſeem to me to be ſo uſeleſs, 
and the greateſt Genius's * have ſo far deſpiſed 
them (though ſome have condeſcended out of Cu- 
ſtom to make uſe F thereof ) that I will not abuſe 
your Time and Patience in explaining them. 


SECT. XIV. The Truth, or Fulſboad of the Pre- 
miſes Fas Syllogiſm renders it demon/trative, true, 
or falſe. 


HIS Rule is fo far uſeful as that it teaches 
us, that to reaſon juſtly, our Arguments 
ought to be founded upon true Principles. This 
ought 
* Of what Uſe then are Syllogiſms ? I anſwer, their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed with- 
dut Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do mani- 
feſtly agree; cr out of the Schools to thoſe, who from thence 
have learned without Shame to deny the Connexion of Ideas, 
which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an ing-nuous 
Searcher after Truth, who has no other aim but to find it, 
there is no need of any Form to force the allowing of the 
Inference 3 the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen 
in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and plain Order, 
Locke's Eſſay, Book IV. Chap. XVII, 
+ Conſult here a Note, which is at the Beginning of the 
ſecond Chapter of the third Part of L' Art de Penſer. That 


| Place treats of the general Rules of fimple uncompounded 


Syllog:ſms, That Chapter and the following, as far as the 
twelfth, are thoſe which are ſpoken of in the Diſcourſes upon 
the ſubtile Things for logical Speculation, but wh'ch are of little 
or no Service. Why therefore ſhould I offer them to my 
Reader, to make him loſe his Time in learning them, and 
perhaps oblige him to load his Mind with uſeleſs and ſuper- 
fuous Things, which would take up the room of better? 
The Author of L' Art de Penſer was ſenſible of this Truth, 
Vet ether through Weakneſs or Complaiſance for the Scholaſtic 
Phil:ſophy, he has given us a Dozen necdleſs Chapters. Eipe- 
cally, it his Deſign was, as he tells us in his Pretace, to teach 
his Keaders every thing that is uſeful and neceſſary in Logic, in 


Uic Space of eight or ten Days, 
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ought always to be preſent in our Thoughts. 
will oblige us to examine maturely the Maxim 
from which we deſign to draw Concluſions, 
We muſt never think our Concluſions in Ar. 
ument are true and evident, unleſs our Premi. 
ſes be ſo; and when the two firſt Propoſitions, 
from which we make our Deciſion, are clear and 
evident, the third, which we form by the means 
of their Aſſemblage, becomes alfo concluſive and 
evide t. Thus, if I would prove the Senſibility 
of Man, I lay down for my Premiſes, that every 
Man is a living Creature, and that every living 
Creature has Senſibility, from whence I draw my 
third Propoſition, by which I conclude evidenth, 
that every Man has Ser:ſibility, 
If Men would always endeavour to reaſon in 


the cleareſt manner they are capable of, they 


would make a much greater Progreſs in their En: 
quiries after I ruth. But they content themſelves 
with making uſe of the moſt abſtract Notions. 
They often forſake the Truth to follow what is 
uncertain and chimerical ; they employ logical 
Rules to make an ill ute thereof *, and deceive 

: them- 


* The wiſeſt of the ancient Philoſophers did not complain 
leſs of the pretended Rules, which taught the Art of Resſon- 
ing in a juſt manner. Seneca ſpeaks with a great deal of Strength 
againſt this Rabble of Arguments, on which ſo many diffe- 
rent Names have been beſtowed, If it be demanded, fays he, 
if any particular Perſon has Horns, will he be fooliſh enough 
to uncover his Forehcad, and cannot he ſatisfy himſelf that 
he has no Horns, though by ſome Sophiftical Argument they 
attempted to prove the contrary ? It fares with theſe Philo- 
ſophical Subtilties, as with the Tricks of Jugglers, whoſe De- 
ceits are diverting enough; in the ſame manner as the Argu- 
ments, the Syllogiſms, the Sophiſms, for what other Name 
do they deſerve ?- are not hurtful to thoſe who are ignorant 
of them, and are of no uſe to thoſe that underſtand them, 
Ceterum qui interrogatur an cornua habeat, non eſt tam ftultut 
ut frontem ſuam tentet : nec rurſus tam ineptus aut hebes, ut nit 


batere ſe. neſciat, quad tu illi ſubtiliſſima collectione 9 
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themſelves and others at the ſame time thereby 3 
they inſenſibly become Sophiſts without perceiy- 
ing it. They begin their Diſputes with main- 
tuning their Opinions by fal ſe Principles, in which 
they proceed to the Abuſe: of Words; and in 
fine, applaud themſelves in having prevented the 
Diſcovery of Truth by clouding it with Sophiſms *. 
t is thus the Poet, of whom Perſius ſpeaks, ap- 
nauded himſelf for having filled his Books with 
ridiculous Antitheſiſes F, | 


0 


SECT. XV. Of the Uſzleſſneſs of Syiltgiſms, and 
the Method of Diſpu ting in Schools, 


O ſpeak of the Uſeleſſneſs of Logic is the 

greateſt of Hereſies in the Schools. With- 
out that there is no Salvation. Whoever errs ac- 
cording to Mood and Figure is a great Man; but 
whoever finds out Truth in a plain manner, by 
the Connection of clear and diſtinct Ideas treaſur- 
ed up in the Mind, muſt ſtill paſs for a Fool. 


And 


Le d fine noxa decipiunt, as medo praſtigiatorum acetabula 
& calculi, in quibus fallacia iþſa delectat. Effice ut quomods 
fiat intelligant « perdidi uſum. Idem de iſtis cagtionibus dico; 
„ enim nomine potius ſophiſmata appellem ? nec ignarami no- 
cent, nee ſcientem guvant, . 
L. Annei Senecæ. Epiſt, Lib. Epiſt. XLV, 
After all, when we have to do with Sophiſts, the beſt 
way is to leave them, as People, who, inſtead of Truth which 
we are in queſt of, preſent us with Error and Falſhood; or 
who, inſtead of acting ſeriouſly, divert themſelves with Chi- 
cane and Foolerics. I am aſhamed, ſays Seneca wery judicrouſly, 
that at our Age we ſhould trifle with the moſt important Things. 
Meiſe is a Syllable 3 a Mouſe eats Cheeſe 3 therefore a Syllable 
eats Cheeſe, Would not this ftill be more ſubtle thus? Mouſe 
is a Syllable 3 a Fyllable does not eat Checſe; therefore a Mouſe 
does not eat Cheeſe. Childiſh Follies 
Bernier*s Abregẽ de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom. I. p. 168. 
Crimina rafis 
Librat in Antithetis, doctas poſurſſe figuras, 
Laudatur z Bellum boc; Bec Bellum ? Perſius Satyr Ig 


126 The Impartial Philoſopher, 
And yet for all this, if we carefully examine 
the Actions of our Minds, we may diſcover, that 
we reaſon beft and moſt clearly, when we only ob. 
ferve the Conneftion of the Proofs, without reducing 
our Thoughts to the Form of a Syllogiſm ». We 
ſhould be very unhappy if it were otherwiſe. Fot 
Reaſon would then be the Property of a few Pe- 
dants, who really never knew what Reaſon is f. 
I do not believe that Patriots amuſe themſelves 
in finding out Truth by Syllogiſms in the Cabi- 
nets of Princes, where Affairs are decided of ſuch 
Conſequence, that all neceſſary Means ought to 
be employed, to argue and conclude, in the ex- 
acteſt manner it is poſſible. And, i Syllogi/m werz 
the grand Inſtrument of Reaſon, and the beſt Means 
7 employirg that Faculty, I do not doubt but that 
rinces would require their Privy-Counſellors to 
learn how to form all forts of Syllogiſms ; their 
Kingdoms, and even their Perſons depending upon 
the Affairs that are deliberated in thoſe Councils 
I ſhould be very much ſurprized, if any ſhould 
attempt to prove to me, that a Reverend Father 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the Convent of Cor- 
deliers, though a very ready and ſubtile Scetift, 
would make as excellent a Miniſter of State, as 
Cardinal Richelieu or Mazar ine, who certainly 
could not form a Syllogiſm according to Rule ſo 
well as he. Henry the Fourth of France was one 
of the greateſt Princes that ſhe ever had; he join- 


What you ſee in Tralic in th's Chapter is taken from Mr, 
Locke*s Efſcy concerning Human Underſtanding, Bock IV. Ch. 17, 
where you fee the Uſeleiſneſs ot Sy llog ſms clearly proved, 
The Reader, that would be convinced of this, needs only con- 
ſult that excellent Author. 

+ Theſe Principles will have an Effect contrary to thoſe of 
the common Philoſcphy ; for, it is ealy to be obſerved, that 
in thoſe who are cal ed Pedants, it renders them leſs capable 
of Reaſon than they weuld have been, if they had never learned 
it. Des Cartes Principes de la Philoſophie, Preface, 
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ed Prudence to his good Senſe, and Wiſdom with 
tis Courage; yet I do not believe he was ever 
ſuppoſed to have known how to range one Syl- 
logiſm in his whole Life. We fee every Day a 
great many People, who reaſon truly and juſtly 
without ever, having had the leaſt Notion of Lo- 
ica] Rules. 

Theſe Subtleties ſays Seneca, (ſpeaking of Ar- 
guments) are of no uſe to clear up Difficulties, 
and cannot bring the Queſtion to a Deciſion ; the 
Mind makes uſe of them as a Sport for Amuſe- 
ment, but they are of no real Service ; for good 
and real Philoſophy is very much hurt thereby. 
It is pardonable to trifle ſometimes with ſuch 
Fooleries, when we have too much time upon 
our hands; but yet they are always pernicious ; 
for Perſons are eaſily led aſtray by their Tinſel, 
and their falſe and ridiculous Subtleties. 

If a Syllogiſm be neceſſary for the finding out 
of Truth, the greateſt Part of Mankind is de- 
prived of thoſe Means. For one Perſon, who 
has any Notion of Syllogiſtic Moods and Figures, 
there are ten thouſand who have no Idea there- 
of, Half of the Inhabirants of Aa and Africa 
never heard of the Name of Logic. There was 
not a ſingle Soul in all America, before the Eu- 
r-peans diſcovered it, that knew what a —_— 
meant; and yet, there were People on that Con- 
tinent, who reaſoned with as much Propriety per- 
haps as our Logicians. We ſee every day Coun- 
try People, who diſcover as much good Senſe 
and Exactneſs in Matters of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence, which they have been converſant in, as 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne. Men would be very 
unhappy, if, without the Aſſiſtance of Ari/totle's 


Rules, they could make no uſe of _—_— 
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and that that Gift from Heaven were of no %. 
vice to * them. 

The Connexion of our Ideas is more eaſily dif. 
covered, when we make no Uſe of- Syllogiſm 
which ſerve only to weaken the Penetration and 
Judgment of the Underſtanding. Let ut ſuppyſ, 
+ that the Nord Animal is the middle Idea, er, as t 
Schools call it, The Medius Terminus, which th; 
Mind employs, to ſhew the Connexion that there i 
between Man and Living. Ia, if the Mind du 
not diſcover this Connexion as readily and clearly wha 
the Idea, which unites theſe two Terms, is in th; 
Middle, in this natural Argument, Man——— Ani 
mal—— Living. As in this «ther, which is mum 
perplexed, Animal Living Man—— 
Animal? which is the Poſition that is given to the; 
Ideas in a Sylligiſin, to ſhew the Connexion, that ther: 
is between Man and Living, by the Interpoſition of 
the Wird Animal. 
Thus you ſee, Madam, this third Part of Lo- 
gick is alſo uſeleſs, or of very little Advantage; 
ſeeing, that if ſyllogizing were neceſſary to the 
finding out of Truth, Reaſon, which is the Gift 
of God, would become ſo weak and imperfed, 
that it could not ſee Things, as we may ſay with- 
| Out 


* God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them barely 
two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them n. 
tional, 1. e. thoſe few of them that he could get ſo to examine 
the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above threeſcor: 
Ways, that three Propofitions may be laid together, there are but 
about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure, that the Concluſion 1 
certain, and upon what Ground it is that in theſe three the Con- 
cluſion is certain and in the other not. God has been more boun- 
tiful to Mankind than ſo, He has given them a Mind that can reaſci, 
without being inſtructed iu Methods of Syllogizing. The Unde- 
ſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a nat" 
Faculty to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, ans 
can range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetition. 
| Locke's Human Underſtanding, Book IV. Chap. 1} 
+ +Thereis in all this a great deal of meer Trifling, which i 
alſo, in whatever Author you find it, very enigmatic and tedious 

Bernier's Abre ge de la Phil:ſephie de Gaſſendi, Tom, I. p. 126 
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out Spectacles. Whereas the Light of Nature, not 
being clouded, or under Reſtraints by ſyllogiſtical 
Forms, diſcovers Truth more readily and clearly, 
without the Help of Logic than with it. People 
have been ſtudying for above theſe two thouſand 
Years to no Purpoſe, to find out ſo many Diviſions 
and Subdiviſions z cramp Words, that look like 
conjuring Terms, which, inſtead of enlightening 
the Underſtanding, tend only to create Difficulties, 
that hinder it in it's Operations. Happy are they, 
who, renouncing this Doctrine, which conſiſts 
principally in confounding Things, come to fol- 
low the Rules of Nature, and honeſtly confeſs, 
that what had been repreſented to them as the 
great Aſſiſtant of Reaſon, really “ does it more hurt 
than good. | 

See here the Taliſman, to which the Commentators 


upon Ariſtotle and the Schoolmen have tacked Reaſon 


and the Underſtanding. | 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
Celantes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Frifeſomorum, 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, Darapti, 
Felapton, Diſamis, Dataſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 
Muſt not a Perſon be crack-brain'd to invent ſuch 
Rules as theſe ® And where is the Genius, whom the 
meer ranging of theſe whimſual Words has not em- 
ployed to little Purpoſe for ſome Time? What may we 
not expect then from Rules that anſwer the Beauty of 
theſe Principles, and which are of as little Service to 
the Mind, as theſe Words, Baroco, Bocardo, Fe- 
riſon, are mufical to the Ear? 8 
ne 


* Nothing is more unfit to aſſiſt the Mind than Syllogiſm; 
which running away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical 
Argument purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight 
of the Thing under Conſideration ; and forcing it upon ſome re- 
mote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and, as it 
were, manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without allowing it 
the Liberty, much lefs affording it the Helps, requiſite to ſhew on 
which Side, all Things conſidered, is the greater Probability, 

Locke's Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, Book IV. ch, 17. 
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One Thing which ſeems very ſurpriſing to me, 
is, that Philoſophers, who have affected a great Con. 
tempt of Scholaſtick Jargon, have preſcribed Rule 
neither clearer nor more neceſſary than thoſ be ſaie 
which they condemn with fo much Haughtinek, tat t 
Mr. £Graveſande in his Introduction to Logic ha Game 
inſerted a Treatiſe upon Argumentation, or the 
Art of Reaſoning fyllogiſtically. He pretends to MW... a. 
teach Men to ſpeak and think juſtly, and exaQly, Wl 41, 0. 
by a certain Arrangement of the Letters of the Al. Wl 7* b 

phabet. A modern Critic makes a Jeſt of thi ET 
extraordinary Method. I imagine, fays he, that N gate. 
theſe Precepts, would make a good Figure in the L 
Gentleman-cit ; methinks I hear Mr. Fourdain fax Ml » 
AEE, 400, 040, EIO, EAE, EA.. 
How fine is this! how full of Learning ! this Me- 3 
thod of teaching Men: The Art of Reaſoning is M -; 3 
is very fine and very lofty! EEAO, EAE, . 
&c. Perhaps you will be glad to ſee ſome of theſe d Ir 
Alphabetical Rules, for which Reaſon J have given WM -:... - 
you a Specimen of “ them, by Way of Note. 1 1 B, 
) * 

® There is a more eaſy Method to prove, that there are but 
ten conclufive Moeds, and this by confidering at firſt the Pre- Sit It 


miſes alone, and then by attending to the Concluſion. The four Wl comnet! 
Letters, a, e, i, o, cannot be taken by two and two, but fixtee Wi dur (un 
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Ways, as you may perceive by the following Arrangement: il ud pri 
AA, AF, AI, 40, EA, IA, 04, 3 
ZE, ZI Z0, IE, OE, trofecte 
TI, 10, _ Similis 
00. em fi. 


From this Diſpoſition we reject EE, EO, OE, II, 10, 0h Mn 5 
00. TE ovght likewiſe to be rejected, becauſe the Conclufon BY ci (pp 
would be negative; and by this the great univerſal Term, whic bomo. 
ought to be likewiſe in the major; which cannot be in I. Thu I bon. 
there remains but eight D:ſpofitions of the Premiſes: AA, AE, cietare | 
AI, 40, EA, IA, OA, ET. From AA, we cannot conclud: Wl pers, C 
but in A, or in I, From AE we cannot conclude but in E. Lb. 1. 
reality the Conclufion in O would be good ; but it is never uled bege 47 
when one can be had that is more ge ; which may az Wi others t 
de had in the preſent Caſe, becauſe the lefſer Term is unter — 

t mu 
13 very 2 
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o me, zy the Truth Mr. £'Graveſande is not the Inventor 
Con- ot this Method; Ariſtotle * made uſe of it above 
Rules WE two thouſand Years ago: Thus theſe Precepts may 
thoſe ¶ be (aid to be revived from the Grecians. I am afraid 
tines, WW that they will be as uſeleſs to the World, as the 
ic ha Game of the Gooſe, which is likewiſe revived 
r the from 
ds to the minor. From A I, I 4, we only conclude in I. From 
aQtly, A), OA, and EI, only in O. From EA, only in E, or in 0. 
e Al. WH This being the Caſe, the following are the only poſſible Moods 
"Fr ef ſyllogizing, AAA, AA, AN, TAI, which are affirmative 
Ff thi Bi 1104; AEE, 400, 0.40, EI, EAE, EAO, which are 
that WW negative. Introduf?, a la Pbiloſ. contenant. la Metapbyſ. & la 
n the Lie. Liv. II. Chap, XXXV, p. 449, par Mr. i Graveſande, 


* fay rer eeby o i FE: WTIHY x Gen x, »A,B, ir eic. Fj 
40. u r i n B, m0 A wropytiTwr . x 1 rd Fus B. 
Me- 1 , Jer 76 T, tx ANY ious ri „nes B. . 


: g A rap xen. *T 5 7 5. 1 B, Ti 1817. Ei Ts ay — A, 
ing s „ n „ 1 3 B, ,, T6 A, narf. Fi, 3% une, xl; 
E, . „% 76 B. draft. a Grit e. var. 


theſe 'Ouniac fi Kai ti n pripes oy & vperagie. Fi yas T9 
a A, rA E, ox/ B. 7% T A, de und: yets. Ei ods wy. 
given tim, 4:4 25 A, & B. reste. E de % r A, Tir, 
To 47 B, h CRN, vn 7D ναα,rÿ xz; To B, Tw A, h UT20- 
fa yur. 04%, 64 75 48 B, $56 ge, To dis ardprrrac, A 

SS FEST gr, (cor di Tart « Spurs Yrdpyst, 


e Pre- dit itaque uni verſalis negativa propoſitio, A, B. Si ig tur nulli 
he four WY competit eorum quæ ſunt B, & B profecto nulli cempetet eorum 
fixteey quz ſunt A; nam ſi alicui competet, atque fi illud, C non erit 
p il ud profecto verum A nulli competere B, nam C aliqu'd eſt corum 
eue ſunt B, ut luce clar us extat. Si autem A competit omni B, 
& B nimirum al'cui competet A. Nam fi null: competet & A 
trofecto nulli competet B. Atque omni ſupponc batur competere, 
Similis conver ſio fiet, et fi part cularis affirmativa fit propofitio z 
* ſi A competit alicui B, & B neceſſe eſt cuipiam com petat 4, 
Nam ſi rulli competat, & A profecto nu li competeret H, ſed ali 
tui ſuppenebatur competere A, ut fit B quidem animal, A vero 
homo, Homo namqu2 non omni competit an mali, ut animal 
dom n. comp-=tit omni. Commentarii Collegii Coimbricenſis e So- 
cietate It ſu in uni verſalem Dia lectum Ariſtotelis Stag r tee prime 
pars, G co Ariſtotelis contexui adjuncta eſt Latina Verſio, &c. 
L b. I. Ariſtotelis de prior. reſolut. cop. 2. pars 2. Comment. 
dige 430. Ariſtotle reaſons in the fame Manner, and would teach 
others to reaſon by theſe alphabetical Precepts in the ſix Chapters 
which follow that, from whence I have extracted this Example. 
It muſt be owned that the Model of the Gentieman- Cris Maſter 
5 very ancient, 
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from the Grecians. I cannot better terminate what 
I have faid upon the Uſeleſſneſs of the different 
Rules laid down concerning Argumentation and 
Syllogiſms, than by the Opinion of the moſt wiſe 
and moſt profound Metaphyſician that ever ap- 
peared. Nothing is more unlikely to aſſiſt in the Mind, 
(ſays he) than the Sylleg:fm, which ſupported by me 
fole Probability, or by one ſole Topical Argument, 
makes an Excurſion, and puſhes this Argument to 
the utmoſt Confines, till it has hurried the Mind 


out of the Sight of the Thing in queſtion ; inſo- 


much, that forcing it, if J may fo ſpeak, to the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome diſtant Difficulty, it holds it 
ſtrongly attached thereto, and perhaps even en- 
tangled and confined in a Change of Syllogiſms, 
without giving it the Liberty to conſider on which 
Side Probability lies, after the whole have been 
duly examined ; ſo far is this Method from furniſh- 
ing Aſſiſtance proper for Inſtruction, 

Montaigne is not contented with deſpiſing, like 


Locke, the Rules of Argumentation; he pretends, 


that common Logic ferves for nothing, but to form 
dirty and dingy Pedants. The moſt certain Mark, 
* ſays he, of Wiſdom, is a perpetual Calmneſs of 
Mind: It's State is like the Regions beyond the 
Moon, always ſerene. Theſe Baroco's and Ba- 
ralipton's, which render their Adherents fo dirty 
© and dingy, have nothing to do with it; they 
© know nothing of her but by Hearſay, how much 
< ſhe is able to calm the Tempeſt of the Soul, and 
© to teach a Man to deſpiſe Hunger and Sickneſs, 
not by imaginary Epicycles, but by natural and 
« probable Reaſons.” If Montaigne had ſeen the 
AA, and OO, of the Dutch Profeſſor, no doubt 
he would have ſaid the ſame of them as he did df 
Baraco and Baralipton, 
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What 

rent 

E SECT. XVI. Of Methed. 

wile 

hi E underſtand by this Word Methid, the 
Lind, V laſt of the Operations of our Minds, 


y one Which is ſpecified in the Beginning of this Diſſerta- 
ent; Non, by the Term Diſpeſitian, which ſignifies to 
it to range or ſet in order what we have thought upon 
Mind Many ubject, in the moſt natural and clear Manner 
inſo-' ¶ that we poſſibly can. This Branch of Logic ſeems 


the Ne moſt uſeful, and the moſt neceſſary, The Rules 


ds it of ſyllogizing and Argumentation go but a little 
en- Way towards Demonſtration, as we have obſerved 
iſms, MW:bove ; whereas by keeping to an exact Method in 
phich Ndirecting and ranging our Ideas in order, we may 
been Neaſly and inconteſtably prove any Truth by a Train 
niſh- of juſt and regular Arguments. 


like 
ends, Ml. SECT. XVII. Two Sorts of Method. 


form 


[ark, HERE are two Sorts of Method ; one which 
fs of is made uſe of to diſcover Truth, which is 
| the Nealed analytical, i. e. the Method of reducing 


Ba- Things to their firſt Principles; the other Hynthetical, 
dirty Nor the Method of Compoſition, which we uſe when 
they Ne wouldconvince others of the Truths which we 

much Nee already convinced of. 

and The principal Operation of Analyſis, or the Me- 

-nefs, tod of diſcovering Truth, conſiſts chiefly in con- 

| and Neeiving clearly and fairly the Queſtion in hand; in 

n the Wecamiaing attentively and minutely all the Ideas 

doubt chat have any Relation to it. As ſuppoſe the Que- 

lid of ton ſhould be put, whether or no the Soul is im- 

mortal? To come to the Knowledge of this Truth, 


ty conſidering the Nature of the Soul, we obſerve, 
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in the firſt place, that Thinking is an eſſential A. 


tribute of the Soul; and that it has a Power to 
doubt of every Thing but it's own Thiaking, be. 
cauſe it could not make that Doubt without think. 
ing. Then we examine what Thinking is ; and 
obſerving that every Thing that agrees with the 
Notions which we have of Thought does not agree 


with thoſe which we have of an extended Sub/tane ot 


Body ; and perceiving thereby clearly that Thought 
is not extended, has neither Breadth nor Thicke, 
we conclude, that it cannot be a Mode or Attributs 
of an extended Subſtance. From this firſt Argument 
we infer a ſecond, by which we ſay, that Thought 
not being a Mode of an extended Sublance, it muſ 


be ſome other Subſtance different from that of 


Body, with which * nothing in common, it 
conſequently cannot ſuffer any Alteration or Chang; 
that may happen to an extended Sub/tance. From 
which Arguments we conclude in fine, that the 
Soul, not being compoſed of ſeparable Parts, can- 

not periſh, and is therefore immortal. 
T bis, Madam, is a Sketch of the Manner of 
ranging our Ideas, in an exact Order and Method, 
and is the neareſt Way to ſhew you what we wu 
derſtand by Anal/ic. For it is with Method, as it 
is with other Rules in Logic; it depends more 
upon the natural Juſtneſs of our Reaſoning, than 
upon any of Ari/totle's Precept. And he that hs 
2 good Underſtanding and Judgment finds a thou- 
ſand times more Aſſiſtance in himſelf than in all 
the Cautions, Rules, and Precepts*, that belong 
to Syllogiſm or Analy/is, 1 
e 


® This is what in general may be ſaid of Analyſis, which 
eonſiſts more in the Judgment and Application of the Mind, that 
in any particular Rules. Art de Penſer, Part IV. Chap. II. pat 
361. The ſame Author quotes the four Rules laid down by Da 
Cartes in his Metbode. He ſays, That they are too general i bt 
applied to Particulars in a fimple Analyfir; And be owns ate 
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The other Sort of Method, which is called n= 
tical, or the Method of Compoſition, tho? it has 
Rules that are different from the former, is ſuch a 
neceſſary Conſequence thereof, that whoever per- 
forms the firſt well, may alſo ſucceed in the latter. 
For when any one has a clear Knowledge of 
Things, and is endowed with a competent Share 
of Penetration and Judgment for the Diſcovery of 
Truth, he will have no great Difficulty to commu- 
nicate that Knowledge to others; ſeeing that which 
j the moſt eſſential, and the moſt difficult, is al- 
ready done, vix. the diſcovering what is true from 
what is falſe in our Ideas, and perceiving the Con- 
neRion thereof ; in which the Gifts of Nature are 
of much greater Advantage than meer Study. 


terward, with great Sincerity, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ob- 
ſerve them. It is true, ſays he, that there is a good deal of Dif- 
faulty to put theſe Rules in Practice. 

To what Purpoſe is it to preſcribe Rules for the Mind to aſſiſt 
tin performing it's Functions, which it does much better natu- 
nally, than when it is cramped by Rules that are difficult to be 
cblerved, and which only muddle the Underſtanding, I am not 
an Enemy to all Rules, but I would have them exceeding plain, 
ealy to be underſtood, and eaſily put in Practice. I could with 
that the Mind of Man might be treated as Guy Patin would have 
beck People treated. He was for ſwect nd Anodyr e Med cines. 
He would have them kept to Caſſia and Rhubarb, He was per- 
petually crying out againſt emetic Wine, and empirical Medicines. 
look upon the Schoolmen as the Quacks of Human Underſtand- 
ing, and their Philoſophy as emetic Wine, which are as perni- 
cous to the Mind, as thoſe given by Mountebanks are to the Body. 


The End of the Second Diſertatien. 
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Philoſophical Diſſertations, 
Concerning the UnczzTaixTY of 


HUMAN SCIENCES. 
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DISSERTATION III. 


Concerning the general Principles of 
Natural Philos ophy. 


— 
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SECT. I. De INTRODUCTION. 


HOUGH the general Principles of Na- 
tural Philoſophy be more uncertain than 


thoſe of Logic, they have however ſome- 

thing more ſatisfactory, If we cannot evidently 
demonſtrate the Truth thereof, the Mind at leaſt 
amuſes and exerciſes itſelf agreeably in the Doubts 
which it raiſes upon that Subject; and if, after 
having reaſoned a long while upon theſe firſt Prin- 
ciples of Things, we receive but little Inſtruction, 
and real Knowledge, we have however the Sati(- 
action of being "innocently employed, and of 
2 having 
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having had pleaſant and agreeable Dreams, |, 
this Light I look upon the Diſputes concerning 
Vacuum, the Diviſibility and Eſſence of Matte: 
concerning Place and Space, and a great may 
other Queſtions, which have been debated for the 
three thouſand Years, and will be debated to the 


pther 
Tuly, 
heles 
Soul, 
which 
vera / 


End of the World. I ſay it again, they are o Th 
pleaſant Dreams, that make the Time paſs . 
ſmoothly, while we are entertained with then ere! 
And I think the moſt zealous natural Philo ex 
pher cannot be offended at theſe Expreſſions, ſine Megion 
ſome of great Fame amongſt them have ingenuouſii its 
confeſſed, that after forty Years Study they wens 
as much to ſcek, and had arrived at as little Cert Jer; 
tainty, as when they firſt began that laborious EnfMOpinio 
terpriſe. loubtfi 
It is not with Philoſophy, ſays Bernier, as it Fo 
with Arts; the more we ſtudy them, the more learn m0! 
we become therein. But the more we enquire into ¶M Mor G. 
Otjefs of Natural Philoſophy, the more we diſcnWpt the 
our Ignorance. I have philsſophized between tinte 8. 
and forty Years, and thought I had arrived to CofWtcni(cl 
tainty in many Things , but alas ! I begin now to du ben t! 
thercf'; and what is ꝛborſe, there are ſome Thing Ney be; 
which I can no longer «doubt, dejpairing of ever bim, 
able to find them out. x taigne, 
We can hardly explain the Incertitude of hum happer 
Knowledge more clearly. It is not a mean Gem Creſts 
us that is led into Doubts, becauſe he cannot co en 
prehend the Difficulties of Nature; it is a Phil they b 
ſopher in general Eſteem, who did not find out their | 
Doubts till after forty Years Study. Neither is hee Ext 
only Man that has been thus honeſt. There have be cu fran 
ſome great Genius's amongſt the illuſtrious Men ff hings, 
K all Ages, and all Nations, who having as mug tent. 
1 Sincerity as Penetration and Judgment, have franWſirm ne 


ly owned this Incertitude, which the Vanity 
;A 


* Mtg 
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evident Principles. Whatever is doubtful 3. 
pears tohim to be doubtful. Always attentive to the 
Diſcovery of Truth, he only perceives it, when it 
breaks through the Dimneſs with which it is ſur- 
rounded, and it offers itſelf clearly to his Eye, 
He has too much Knowledge and Judgment to 
impoſe upon himſelf ; and too much Good-nature 
to require that Men ſhould take his ConjeQure 
for real Proofs. 

When Gaſſendus debates a Queſtion, that is ſuſ- 
ceptible of Doubt, he is far from deciding it with is ih: 
a magiſterial Air, After he has ſet forth the diffe- ¶ above 
rent Reaſons which may be alledged pro and contra, WM his F 
he contents himſelf with declaring which Opinion Degr 
ſeems to him to be the moſt probable. He uſes the mo- him 
derate Term /7detur, inſtead of the poſitive Concluſ- way. 

ons, which the Schoolmen are fo fond of. He knew he kr 
the Imperfection of human Knowledge, and wal ever) 
too learned to give into that deciſive Method. He 
conſidered, ſays one of his Diſciples, that our : 1 
Sight is too ſhort » penetrate original Principe © ce 
and diſcover firſt immediate Cauſes. He thought Tine 
it was too great a Preſumption to decide fo mi ON 
giſterially of Things, as ſome of our modem be bet» 
Philoſophers do*. By theſe laſt Words he mean W 
the Carteſians, who, generally ſpeaking, are guilty 
of giving their Deciſions with too much Aſſurance; 


but yet their Aſſurance is only a doubtful Aſent, 2 : 
in compariſon of the infallible Deciſions of th +: 
Schoolmen. Nay, there are ſomefamous Carteſian ©* #7 
who freely confefs, that there are many Queſtions Fert 
that we need heſitate + but little upon, as being cu 


im 
qui ea 
Bernier's Abridgment of Gaſſendus's Philoſophy, Tom. ts, 4 
Pre face. 1 2 
+ Is it poſſible that a Creature ſhould be made in Eternity ? Can 
C make a Body infinitely great? AMotion of infinite Sen! * 
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impoſſible to be reſolved. We find none of this 


dincerity in the Schoolmen, nor their Followers. 
very Man who has had the Misfortune in his 
Youth to be educated a Peripatetic, a Jeſuitiſt, a 
Thomiſt,.a Scotiſt, Sc. imagines his Eyes are 
able to diſcover the moſt hidden Secrets in Nature; 
he thinks he can penetrate the higheſt Heavens, 
but he meets with the ſame Fate that Tales * did, 
who, being too intent in contemplating the Stars, 
fell down a Precipice that he was aware of. T his 
is the Fate of a Scotiſt; he knows what is doing 
above his Head, but is + ignorant of what 1s at 
hs Feet; far from being arrived to the higheſt 
Degree of Science, every Step he takes plunges 
him into Error, and leads him out of the right 
way, It would be better for him, if he thought 
he knew nothing, than to be perſuaded he knows 


every thing 1. 
y thing Þ H 4 The 


or a Myltitude infinite in Number ? Is en infinite Number even 
or odd? Can one infinite Number be greater than another? The 
Man that ſays without Heſfitation, I knew nothing of theſe 
Things, is as well skilled in a Moment, as he that ſtudies twenty 
Years upon thefe Matters; and the only Difference that there can 
be between theſe two is, that he who endeavcurs to make himſelf 
Maſter of ſuch Queſtions is in Danger of falling one Degree below 
meer Ignorance, and that is to think he knows what he does not. 

Art de Penſer. Part IV. Ch. 1. p. 347. 
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Fertur cum domo ab anu educeretur, contemplandorum ſiderum 


cauſa in foſſam ncidiſſe ingemiſcent.{que dictum ab anu, Qua 
ration? Thales, quæ in celis ſunt comprehenſuram te arbitraris, 
qu! ea qu ſunt ante oculos, vedere non vales ? Diog. Laert. de 
„ais, &c. Clarorum Philoſophorum, Ke. Lib. I. Segm. 34. 


Quad eſt ante pedes nemo ſpectat; Coli ſcrutantur Plagas. 
Cic. de Divinitat, Lib. II. 
T Thus, when Men maintain falſe Principles, the more they 


caltixate them, and the more Pains they take to draw Conſe- 


quences 
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The firm Belief that Men have had for a Jong 
time, of being very well aſſured of the Truth q 
certain Principles, which nevertheleſs were falſe, 
has been a prodigious Hindrance to the Diſcove. 
ries, which might have been made in the Know. 
ledge of Experimental Philoſophy. If after man 
Diſputes, Men had frankly owned that firſt Prin. 
ciples could neither be demonſtrated nor evidently 
known; and that being ſatisfied with the Dif. 
coveries that had been made, they had endea- 
voured to improve them by Experiments, in order 
to obtain ſtill further Lights; I do not queſtion 
but that they might have made as great a Pro- 
greſs, as has been done of late Years, ſince Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy has been made the princi- 
pal Study. It is not, Madam, that this Philoſo- 
phy is without its Doubts and Uncertainties ; but 
they are fewer in Number. And though in ſome 
Experiments we may err in the manner of ex- 
plaining their Effecs, there are many others, of 
which we obtain a Knowledge that may be called 
certain. Yet, generally ſpeaking, Certainty may 
in a ſtriẽt Senſe be denied to that Knowledge, which 
we acquire even by Experiments in natural Phi- 
loſophy. 

We have but very imperfe& Ideas of thoſe 
Bodies that are properly the Objects of our Senſes; 
and we cannot abſolutely determine the way and 
manner how the firſt Principles, or if you will 
the firſt active Parts of Matter, are moved and 
perform their Operations. Theſe eſſential Work- 


men of natural Things are hid from our * 
e 


quences therefrom, thinking that the way to become Philo- 
ſophers, the more they wander from the Knowledge of Truth 
and Wiſdom. From whenc2 we muſt conclude, that they who 
hive learned the leaſt of what till now has been called li. 
kſ:phy, the more capable they are of learning what is true. 

* Des Cartes Principes de la Philoſophie, Prefact 
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We ſee in general the Effects which they pro- 
duce, but we have no Idea of the firſt Springs 
that put them in motion. Thus, in ſome Ex- 
periments, a Carteſian can explain their Effects by 
the Help of his ſubtile Matter, the Gaſſondiſis 
by Atoms and Vacuums, and the Netotonjans by the 
Help of Attraction; and yet there muſt be a wide 
Difference in the various manners of Operating. 
But all theſe Secrets are hidden from us; we only 
begin to perceive things when they are almoſt 
at an end*. Nature is like a Player with Cups 
and Balls; ſhe only ſhews us the laſt Effects of 
her Operations; and this is always enough for 
our Utility, and the Knowledge that is neceſſary 
for us. Of what Significancy is it to us to know 
how firſt Principles act, provided we know how 
to make them act, and infallibly produce the Ef- 
ſects which we deſire, and which are of Service 
tous f? What is it to me, whether Atoms 
at, and have their Motions in a Vacuum; or 


H 5 that 


* Tam apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human Induftry 
way advonce uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in Phyſical 
Things, ſcientifical will &.11 be out of our Reach; becauſe we 
want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which 
ate the near: to us, and the moſt under our Command 
We dave but very imperfect and ircompleat Ideas of Bodies 
---- D ſtint Id-:as of the ſeveral forts of Bodies that fall under 
the Exam nation of our Senſ:s, perhaps, we have; but ade- 
quate Idas I ſuſpect we have not of any one amongſt them, 
And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common U 
and Diſcourſe 3 yet whilſt we want the latter, wen not 
capable of ſcientifical Knowledge; nor ſhall ever b- able t 
1 general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable Truths co cern'ng 
them. 

Lecte's Eſſay concerning Hum. Underſtand. Lib. IV. Cap III 

To what purpoſe, for example, are long and ſubtile D.ſ- 
puts concerning the Divifibility of Matter? For put the Caſe, 
t cannot be poſitively decided whether it be infinitely diviſt- 
ble or not, is it not ſufficient for us that we know, that 


t may be divided into Parts ſmall enough to. ſerve. all the 


Occanons, which we Have for it. 


Robau li, Traits de Phyſique, Preface. 
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that a fubtile Matter fills that Vacuum ; or whether 
there be any ſuch Thing in Nature or not ; if [ 


do that with this ſubtile Matter, that I do with 


Atoms, and with Atoms what I do with the ſubtile W nt 
Matter? It 
loop 

their 

SECT. II. Whether or no the World be eternal? Ml they 
The Sy/tems of thoſe who believe it is. © may 

rody 

6 firſt Enquiry, that preſents itſelf in the but 
Study of natural Things, is concerning the MW Ever 
Creation or Eternity of the World. It is natural, MW Thin 
before we dive into Knowledge of the particular MW from 
Properties of a Thing, to examine how that and 
Thing was made; and there is no Perſon, who Seeds 
taking a View of the World, and is deſirous to woul: 
unravel the Myſteries thereof, but who will at firſt Plant; 
think of the Manner how it was made. This WM forts 
Enquiry has divided the Opinions of all the a- new 
cient Philoſophers, and would ſtill make a Divi- W would 
ſion amongſt the Philoſophers of our Time, ii Whe: 
Divine Revelation had not inſtructed us how the WM der a 
World was created. x Thing 
To examine with Attention, and without Pre- when« 
judice, the different Syſtems of the Pagan Philo- tain d 
ſophers cor.cerning the Creation, or the Eternity 3 
rults 


of the World, you muſt diveſt yourſelf for a time 
of the Notions that you have acquired by Reve- 
lation, and view the Sentiments of thoſe Ancients 
by the meer Light of Nature. 

I beg of you therefore, Madam, to obſerve in 
the firſt Place, that all the ancient Philoſophers 
were perſuaded, that out of nothing, nothing 
could be made. Even thoſe that maintained, 
that the World had a Beginning, thought that 


the Matter, of which it was made, was en! 
a | a1 
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and had always had an Exiſtence. This is that 
Matter, which Ovid calls the Chaos, and Epicu- 
„. calls Atoms, which having no mutual Con- 
nection, floated about in the empty Space. 

It ſeems, that this Opinion of the ancient Phi- 
lſophers, who had only the Light of Nature for 
their Guide, was founded upon Reaſons which 
they thought evident. If, faid they, ſomething 
may be made from nothing, and if nothing can 
produce Bodies, we ſhould every day ſee new Pro- 
ductions, of which we could have no Knowledge, 
Every thing might indiffcrently ſpring trom every 
Thing, and proceed without Order or Method, 
from any Place, or any Cauſe; and if Bodies 
and Subſtances were created from nothing, all 
Seeds ſo unchangeably ſpecified and determined 
would be of no ſervice. All forts of Animals and 
Plants * would be produced hap-hazard from all 
forts of Seed. We ſhould perpetually be ſeeing 
new Creatures proceed from Nothing, and they 
would produce others as Chance ſhould direct, 
Whereas we ſee, on the contrary, a perfect Or- 
der and Harmony in the Works of Nature; all 
Things have their Riſe from certain Sources, from 
whence hey always proceed. They require cer- 
tain Sed, Matter, Nouriſhers, Places and Diſ- 
poſitions proper to each Claſs. Corn, Herbs, 
Fruits grows by little and little. And fo far is 

H 6 nothing 


® Nam fi de nibils fierent, ex omnibus rebus, 
Omne genus naſci poſſet, nil ſemine egeret. 
E mare primum homines, e terra poſſet oriri 
Szuammigerum genus, & valucres erumpere cœlo, 
Armenta atque aliæ pecudes, genus omne ferarum, 
Incerto partu culta ac deſerta teneret. 
Nec fructus iidem arboribus conſtare ſolerent, 
Sed mutarenter, & ferre omnia paſſent. 
Q"1ppe ubi nm efſent genitalia ſemina quogue, 
Ap mater rebus confiftere certa ? 
Lucretius de Rerum Natura, Lib, I, V. 160 & ſeq, 
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Nothing from producing Trees, and making them 
ſpring out of the Earth in an inſtant, that Men 
are obliged to cultivate it, and aſſiſt it in its Pro- 
ductions. i 

It was impoſſible therefore, that the ancient 
Philoſophers, being without the Aſſiſtance of Re. 
velation, ſhould believe Matter was created. For, 
though ſome amongſt them admitted a firſt intel- 
ligent Principle, all that they could do by the 
Help of the Light of Nature, was to conſider it 
as Cco-eternal with Matter. How could the 
have ſurmounted a thouſand Difficulties beſides, 
without that Submiſſion, which we owe to that 
Religion that determines our Doubts ? Tf the firſt 
Cauſe, faid they, or the firſt univerſal Being creat- 
ed Matter, he muſt have taken it either from 
within himſelf, or from without himſelf ; if he 
took it from within him, he is not infinite, ſee- 
ing this Matter which was in him muſt make at 
leaſt a Point; and the Space that a Point occu- 
pies may be meaſured. He alſo could not take 
it from without himſelf, for he would not bein- 
finite if there was any thing beſides himſelf. If 
any anſwer, that he neither took it from within 
himſelf, nor from without himſeif, but created it 
by the meer Power of his Will, they will. not 
be much the nearer. For, to fay that God make 
Matter by his Power, is to ſay, that he made it 
himſelf ; the Attributes of God are not diſtin 
from Ged ; the Power of God is God hitnſelt 
If it were not ſo, there would be many Infinities 
His Juſtice and his Mercy are as infinite as hs 
Power. If theſe Qualities were ſeparate in the 
Deity, there would be as many Infinities as there 
are Attributes; which cannot be; there can be 
but one Infinite, for the Idea of Infinity exclude 
every Idea of Augmentation. Thus, in ſayin 
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that Matter is formed by the Power of God does 
not ſolve the Difficulty. . The Power of the 
Deity is the Deity himſelf. The Queſtion, to 
know whether he took Matter from within, or 
from without himſelf, ſtill remains. 
There is yet a new Difficulty more conſiders 
able than the former. A Being ſupremely per- 
fect, ſuch as God is, could not create a Being 
full of a thouſand Imperfections. It is contrary 
to the Eſſence of a perfect Being, that there ſhould 
proceed from him another full of Faults, and 
that theſe Faults ſhould greatly ſurpaſs his Vir- 
tues. There is nothing ſo imperfect as Matter: 
We readily perceive the Imperfections thereof; 
therefore it could not be created by God. It 
could not create itſelf, therefore it muſt have 
exiſted from all Eternity. The Chineſe Letters 
are full of this Argument againſt the Miſhonaries, 
and it appears, that the Reaſons which they make 
uſe of againſt them, do not ſeem to them very 
concluſive. Nothing is equal, ſays an ingenious 
Miſhonary, to the Obſtinacy of the Chineſe A- 
thicſts, when we object to them, that the beau- 
tiful Order, which reigns throughout the Uni- 
verſe, could not be the Effect of Chance; that 
all Things which exiſt, were created by a firſt 
Cauſe, which is God: then they immediately re- 
ply, God is the Author of moral and phyſical Evil. 
[tis in vain to ſay, that God, being infinitely good, 
cannot be the Author of Evil; for then they add, 
that God is not the Author of all Things which 
exiſt, When we repreſent to them, that Evil and 
din are the Conſequences of the bad Uſe of Free- 
Will in the Creature, they anſwer very cooly, 
that this itſelf proves that God did not create all 
things ; for ſince there are other Beings beſides 
himſelf, who have the Power of Creation, _—_ 
| cre 


2 
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there are other Beings which do not owe their 
Origin to him, he is not the only Cauſe of every 
thing that exiſts in the World. It is to no Pur. 
poſe to reply, as one ſaid to me in a Letter, for 
you muſt own, that if God is the Author of 
Every thing which exiſts, he is the Cauſe of moral 
and phyſical Evil. I did all that I could to make 
him comprehend that Evil and Sin proceeded from 
Non- entity, and from nothing; for this Pur- 
| = I made uſe of the Reaſonings and Demon- 
rations which Mr. Deſcartes publiſhed in his Me- 
ditations ; but he made a Jeſt of the Authority of 
this great Man, and anſwered me with Diſdain, 
that nothing could not be the Cauſe of ſomething ; 
and if God was the Author of all the Good which 
exiſts in the World,” and that the Evil which 
overwhelms the Univerſe, proceeds from a Non- 
entity, the Power which Nothing has to create Be- 
ings, would be extended as far as the Power of 
God, which is abſolutely abſurd and ridiculous, 
In ſhort, he maintained, that moral and phyſical 
Evil are as poſitive Beings as moral and phyſical 
Good; and when ] objected, that Evil is a Priva- 
tion which depends upon Non-entity, as Sickneſs 
is the Privation of Health, he replied that we might 
as well affirm, that Health is a Privation of Sick- 
neſs; in a Wore, hat a Man who takes ano- 
ther*s Riches from a Motive of Covetouſneſs per- 
forms as real and poſitive an Act, as one, who 
gives Alms to a poor Man, from a Motive cf Cha- 


rity ; and that, in ſhort, the Acts of the Under- 


ftanding of theſe two Men are equally real and 
poſitive. 
Whether it was owing to my ſmall Capacity, add 
the Father, or whether the Ching/- Language had no 
Term which anſwers to thoſe which are uſed to clear 
up 


althouy 
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vp theſe Matters in our Schools of Divinity, it 
was not poſſible to convince him of his Error. 

There are many Objections that may be made 
zgainſt this Opinion; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that we are beholden to Revelation for it, with 
regard to the Idea that it has given us of God; 
whereas that which the Pagans had was obſcure 
and dark, and ſubject to a thoufand Doubts. All 
the ancient Philoſophers were fo far from believ- 
ing that God created Matter, that they thought 
him to be material. The Epicureans and Stores 
were agreed in this Point; and Tully examining 
the different Opinions of all the Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Deity, does not ſo much as take 
Notice of Plato's Sentiment, who was the only 
one, who was really acquainted with the Spiri- 
tuality of God. Not but that Tally had a very 
great Eſteem for Plato; but he looked upon his 
Notion of the Deity as wholly unintelligible *. 
And yet, though Plato confeſſed that God was 
not material, yet he had nevertheleſs a very erro- 
neous Idea of him in many Reſpects f. And we 
may conſider theſe odd, falſe and different No- 
tions, which the teſt of the Pagan Philoſo- 
phers had of the Deity, are ſo many demonſtra- 
tive Arguments againft innate Ideas. But this 
is not the Place to ſhew how little Certainty there 
is in theſe firſt Notions, which ſome pretend the 
doul brings into the World with her, and which 
are ſo confuſed, ſo various in Men, and of ſo 


little Service towards diſcovering the Deity, and 
the 


* Quod Plato fine corpore Deum eſſe cenſet, id quale eſſe 
poſſit intelligi non poteſt. 


Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. 

+ It muſt be allowed, that Plate having been taught by So- 

trates, has faid very excellent Things of the Nature of God, 

although mixed with Errors; as when he teaches us, that there 
ae Gods inferior to the Supreme God, who. created the World, 

Arnauld Seconde Denonciation du Pechs Philoſophique, p. 93. 
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the, Worſhip that he ordains. I would only have 
you obſerve, Madam, how difficult a Thing it 
was that the ancient Philoſophers ſhould by the 
Light of Nature only come to ſuch a clear Know- 
ledge of God, as to be able to infer that he, being 
from all Eternity a pure and unmixed Spirit, could 
create Matter. 9:13 8 

It is no eaſy Thing, ſays Bayle, for a Man to 
conceive clearly what are the Properties of an 
infinite Being, or what are not. Does he a& 
neceſlarily, or with an intire Liberty of Indiffe- 
rence ? Does he know, love, hate by a pure and 
ſimple Act, the paſt, preſent and future, Good and 
Evil, the ſame Van ſucceſſively juſt and unjuſt ? 
Is he infinitely good? He muſt be ſo. But then 
whence comes Evil? Is he unchangeable, or does 
he change his Reſolutions ? Is he perſuaded by our 
Prayers? Is he extended? From whence comes 
Extenſion? Many ſuch Queſtions, which preſent 
themſelves to our Minds, aſtoniſh and confound 
us. Incomprehenſibilities meet us every Step we 
take. We turn on this Hand to avoid apparent 
Impoſſibilities, and we find as great on the other. 
The Philoſophers of our Time *, who have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves as much by their Piety as 
their Learning, do not think they injure Religion, 
by allowing that it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
have, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of Revell- 
tion, diſtinct and adequate Ideas of the Power of 
God, and in ſhort, of any Thing that is iufi- 
nite T. Therefore we need not wonder if the 


a A ncrents, 

* Bayle's Continuation of Penſc*s Oi verſes, written to a Doctor 

of the Sorbonne, cn Occaſion of a Comet that appeared in the 
Year 1680. Tom, I. p 81. . 

+ The greateſt Abr dgment th»t we can make of the Study 

of the Sciences, is never to trouble ourſelves in an Fnquiry 

about Things out of our reach, and what we cannot reaſon bhy 


hope to comprehend, Of this fort are all Queſtions reliting 
| X to 


to the 
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Ancients, who were involved in Pagan Darkneſs, 
could not be perſuaded, that Ged was a ſpiri- 
tual Being, and that Matter was created out of 
nothing. This laſt Opinion ſeemed to them to 
be abſurd and ridiculous. 

Thus all the ancient Philoſophers “ were una- 
rimouſly agreed, that the firſt Matter had been 
from all Eternity, and the only Diſpute amongſt 
them was about the Time when the regular Diſ- 
poſition and Order, which we now ſee in the Uni- 


verſe, began. Some believed that the Regularity 


and beauteous Order, which we ſo much admire 
in the World, were produced and formed by a 
firſt intelligent Cauſe, which they made co-eter- 


nal with Matter. Others thought, that Chance 
and the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms threw 


Things at firſt into the Diſpoſition that we ſee 
them in. And, in fine, many Philoſophers have 
maintained that the World, ſuch as we now be- 
hold it, was ſuch from all Eternity; and that 
the Ranging and Order of Things therein are of 
the ſame ſtanding with Matter itſelf. Plutarch 

tells 


to the Power of God. Our Underſtanding being finite, 
is dazzled and loſt in Infinity, and overwheimed with the Croud 
of contrary Ideas that it furniſnes. Art de Penſer, Part IV. 
Chap. I. p. 374. This Bosk was compolcd by two or three 
illuſtricus Sol:taires of Port- Reyal, 

Radix autem errorum Philoſophorum illa, alia æterna, 
præter Deum, ponentium fuit, quia nihil ex nihilo fieri poſſe 
put-bant, etiam a prima cauſa ; ſed ex aliqua materia, Ob id 
autem Mundum æternum aut Materiam æternam, ex qua Mun- 
dus in tempore fieri poſlet, conſt tuebant, & ita fatetur Aver- 
ro, C:mment, 4. ubi id oftendit quod ex nihilo nihil fit, & di- 
cit vulgus cxiſtimare quod aliqu.d poteſt ex nihilo fieri, quia 
dec pitur in duobus. Alterum eſt quod putat vulgus nihil eſſe, 
quod non videt, Et quia aliquando experitur fieri aliquid vi- 
libile ex eo, quod non videt, puta ex nihilo fieri, quod tamen 
folſom eſt, Franciſci Toleti Societ. Jeſu Commentaria, una cum 
queſtionibus in oo Libros Ariflctelis de Phyſica Auſcultatione, &e, 
Comment, in Lib, VIII. Phyſ, Cap. 2. fel. 209. wer. * 
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tells us, that Parmenides, Meliſſus, the Chaldean,, 
and Pythagoras were of that Opinion. 

Of all the learned Men who have aſſerted the 
Eternity of the World, Ariſtotle* has maintained 
that Tenet with the greateſt Reſolution, Al. 
though he often changed his Opinion upon other 
Subjects, he never varied in that, but always defend- 
ed it with Vigour; he laughed at them who were 
of a contra Relief ; and faid, ſpeaking of them, 
that they gave him ſurprizing Apprehenſions of 
Terror; that for a long time he had been in no 
fear but that of the Fall of his Houſe, which 
was grown old and ruinated ; but that he had now 
frightful Notions in his Head, ſince they would 
perſuade him that the World, which had a Be- 
ginning, muſt certainly have an End, and that con» 
ſequently it would fall like an old Houſe, and 
moulder into Duſt. This Philoſopher's principal 
Reaſons for his Opinion were theſe Motion, 
faid he, + muft be eternal. Thus Heaven and 
the World, which is in motion, muſt be eternal, 
I prove it thus: I there was a firſt Mover, a: 


all 

| © Mundum eſſe genitum omnes antiqui Philoſophi ante ip- 
ſum Ariſtotel-m poſuerunt, ut Anaxagoras, Dc<mocritus, Em- 
pedocles, Meliſſus, Plato cum cæteris; ſed ipſe Ariſtoteles,om- 
nium primus ingenitum, et æternum fecit, ut de ſe ipſemet 
ait 1, de Cœlo, Text. 102. Imo vero ab ipſomet Deo mundum 
fuiſſe factum aſſuerit Plato in Timæo una cum tempore, et 
duraturum perpetuo, ficut et nos: et ante illum quoque Anixa- 
goras factum eſſe a Mente dixit, et infinito ante tempore Mentem 
anteceſſiſſe, et poſtea Mundum feciſſe, quam Deum haud dubic 
eſſe intelligebat. 14. ibid. Col. I. 
+ See here's another Argument, almoſt like the former. 
Si Mundus incepit, pariter etiam tempus; ſed hoc non potuit ha- 
bere initium, ergo nec ipſe Mundus. inor probatur : Incepit tem- 
pus, ergo dabitur primum nunc, ante gued non fuit tempus, Tut 
fi cuilibet num correſponaet mictatum eſſe in motu (non enim tem. 
fs eft extra motum ) ergo illi primo nunc, reſpondet mutatim 47 
in aliguo motu. At ante quodlib:t mutatum eſſe eſt motus, ergo eti m 
anteiliud nunc erit tempus, quod ſit in illo motu. Et fic nun uun 
dabitur primum nunc ante quod non fit tempus : non igitur prit- 
cipum babere poteſt. Id. ibid. fol. 2 11. Col. b 


corrur 
mund 
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all Motion ſuppoſes a Mover, that Mover muſt cer- 
tainly either be created, or be eternal, but yet at reſt, 
by reaſon of ſome Obſtacle, Now ſuppoſe it which 
way you will, the Conſequence will be abſurd ; for 
if this firſt Mover be created, it is fo by Motion, 
which by Conſequence will be prior to the firſt ; and 
if it was eternally at reſt, the Obſtacle could not be 
removed without Motion, which again will be prior 
to the firſt, 

Among other Arguments of Ari/tatle, the fol- 
lowing is one, which is not wholly free from em- 
barraſſment. If the World was created, it may 
be deſtroyed, for whatever had a Beginning ought 
to have an end. The World is incorruptible and 


- unalterable, therefore it is eternal and uncreated. 


He brings the following Argument to prove the 
World is incorruptible, If the World can be 
deſtroyed, it muſt be naturally by him who creat- 
edit ; but it cannot be deftroyed by him, there- 
fore the World is eternal. If we ſuppoſe that 
God has the Power to deſtroy the World, then 
it is neceſſary to enquire, whether the World is 
perfect or not. If it is not, it was not created 
by God, becauſe a perfect Cauſe can produce 
nothing imperfe&, otherwiſe God muſt be-ſup- 
poſed to be a defeRive Being ; which is abſurd. 
If on the other hand the World is perfet, God 
cannot deſtroy it, becauſe every thing that is bad, 
is contrary to his Eſſence, for it is the Nature of 
an evil Being, to hurt things that are good . I 
might bring, in this Place, ſeveral other 9 

© 


Si Mundus eſſet generatus, utique deftrui poſſet: ſed Mun» 
dus eſt incorruptibilis, ergo fuit ingenerabilis. Minor probatur. 
Si Mundus corrumpi poſſet, maxime ab eo qui fecit eum: Sed 
ab hoc non poteſt, ergo a nullo, Probatur minor, Si a Deo 
corrumpi poteſt, et id eſt poſſibile, ponatar in eſſe: tune vel 


mundus erat perfectus, vel non, Si non; ergo nee cauſa — 
perfecta, 
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of Arifletle ; but as they are very ſubtile, I an 
not willing to engage your Attention too much ; 
and I ſhould be afraid of your ſaying, that I am 
a Maſter who leads his Scholars through Paths as 
thorny, as thoſe wherein the Philoſophers travel 

daily, whoſe Characters I have ridiculed. d. 
To this Argument Ariſlotle adds many. others, 
He maintained *, that God and Nature would not 
have always acted that which is the beſt, if the 
Univerſe were not eternal, ſeeing God having 
ever thought that the putting this Id into the 
Order it is in, was good and proper, had put 
off the making of it for a whole prior Eter- 
nity, | 
I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying, that the 
Opinion of this Philoſopher was ſo much the 
more probable, as that there are much fewer Dit- 
ficulties to be reſolved in the Syſtem of the Eter- 
nity of the World, than in thoſe which oppoſe 
it. For ſince all Philoſophers of every Sect ad- 
mitted the Exiſtence of Matter from all Eternity, 
it was much more natural to believe that Order 
was co-eternal with it, than to leave this firſt 
Matter - uſeleſs and inactive, as well as the ficlt 
intellectual Principle, which exiſted with it, if 
any 


bee » quod abſonum eſt. Si autem perfectus fu't, ergo 2 


eo diſſolvi non poteſt, quia pravi hominis eſt et vit um per- 
feta deſtruere : at Deus nullam poteſt committere pravitatem, 
et fic nec mundum deſtruere. 1d. ibid. 

® Si deus fuit ab æterno, et mundum non produxit, id pe- 
titur ſtat'im: Aut potuit, et voluit, aut nec potuit, nec voluit: 
Aut voluit, ſed non potu t: Aut potu t, ſed non volu t. Si pri- 
mum detur, profecto mundus fut ab æterno. Si vero alterum, 
quod nec potuit, tunc nec volu't, ſequi tur qucd nec poſtea vel- 
let nec poſſet, et eſſet imperfectus et perfectior poſtea. Si ter- 
tium, quod volu't ſed non potuit, pariter eſſet id imperffect o- 
nis, que repugnat primo princ po. Si quartum, potuit, ſed 
non veluit, fuit invidus; quia cum poſſet bonum communicare, 
noluit id facere. Cum igitur nihil ex his dici poſſit, ſequitur 
quod mundus æternus fy't, Id. ibid. p. 211. Col. 1. 
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any conceived ſuch a Being; or if they contented 


themſelves only, as Epicurus did, with thefmeer 
Matter of Atoms, which were before the For- 


mation of the World. What a Difficulty follow- 


ed upon this to believe that Chance, and the Con- 
courſe of Atoms, could produce that Harmony 
and beautiful Order, which we ſee in the World ? 
Beſides, the Followers and Diſciples of Ariſtatle 
propoſed a Queſtion which was unanſwerable, 
without being enlightened by Revelation; they de- 
manded, for Example, in the Formation of 
Things from Atoms, which was made firft, the 
Egg or the Bird? for there can be no Egg without 
a Bird, nor no Bird without an Egg. Thus they 
maintained, that there muſt have been a ſort of 
Circle in the Seeds, and that Eggs and Birds had 
always been begot and produced alternately, the 
one after the other, without their particular Species 
ever having either Origin or Beginning. 

To all theſe Reaſons I ſhall add one more. 
According to Father Mallebranche, when there 
are two Opinions before us, which have neither 
of them any evident Marks of Truth, we ought 
to chuſe that which is the moſt plain, and the leaſt 
loaded with Difficulties, Now, nothing was more 
plain than Ari/tetle's Syſtem. He demanded only 
one ſingle Article to be granted him by other Phi- 
loſophers; neither was that an eſſential one, ſee- 
ing they were all agreed about the Eternity of 
Matter. But in the other Syſtems there were 
Difficulties without Number, the chief of which 
I have mentioned; and if Religion did not deter- 
mine and fix our Belief, the Opinion of Ar:/lotle 
would appear much more eaſy and clear of Difficul- 
ties than that which we have from Revelation. The 
Eternity of the World being once ſuppoſed, all 
Difficulties vaniſh, and every Thing is produced 

na- 
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naturally and neceſſarily. We are then no longer 
aſtoniſhed at the Order of the Univerſe, the Re. 
g_ of the Seaſons, and the Productions of 
ature, Theſe are Conſequences of the Eternity 
of the World. That which has been from al 
Eternity muſt abſolutely have been ſo. Thus, if 
Order has ſubſiſted eternally @ parte ante, it muſt 
continue eternally à parte poſt. I own it is a great 
Difficulty at the firſt View to admit of an eternal 
Matter, but the Difficulties on the other Side of 
the Queſtion are ſtill greater. 
If it be no eaſy Thing to conceive the Eternity 
of Matter, we find it as difficult to form the 
Idea of an eternal and ſpiritual Being. There are 


two Obftacles in our way at the firſt, viz. Spiritua - 


lity, of which I have but a very indeterminate No- 
tion, and the Eternity of the ſame Being. If I 
proceed further, I get into a_ Labyrinth, from 
whence I can find no way out. It is impoſſible 
for me to comprehend how a ſpiritual Being can 
create Matter ; if I go on ſtill further, I am only 
the more confuſed. If God created Man, and he 
proceeded from a Principle of ſovereign Goodneſs, 
how came he to be bad ? Can ſupreme Goodneſs 


produce a wicked Creature? Can the moſt holy 


Being produce a ſinful one? All theſe Doubts, 
and many others, offer themſelves to my Mind ; 
and to reſolve them, I have no other Affiſtance 
than to think that my Underſtanding, being confin- 
ed within very narrow Buunds, I, who am a finite 
Creature, ought not take upon me to judge of the 
Operations of an infinite Being, of whom J have 
only ſo much Knowledge as he is pleaſed to beſtow 
upon me, and in whoſe Sight all human Light and 


Knowledge appears to be meer Darkneſs and Igno- 


rance *. 


SECT, 


* Perdam ſapientiam ſapientium, & prudentiam prudentium re 
probabo, Iſa. cap. I. VET, 9. 5 
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ver 

Re Wer CT. III. 4. Examinatim of the different 
of Gems of theſe wha have held the World ta be 
eternal. | 

by HE Greek Philoſophers were prejudiced by 
: _ F the Egyptians in their Opinion of the Eter- 


i [7 of the World; and perhaps the Egyptians 
« of Ml" been prejudiced by other People, of whom 
n we have no Knowledge. This is what we can not 
nies clear up; for it is in Egypt that we diſcover the firſt 
* Traces of Philoſophy. The Prieſts were thoſe who 
| applied themſelves the moſt to the Study thereof; 
tus. but all the Egyptians in general believed and admit- 
No. Ned two primitive eternal Deities, the Sun and the 
If 1 {000 which governed the World, They 
om ought that Spirit and Fire appertained to-the 
Thi. un; Dryneſs and Moiſture to the Moon; and 
Air to them both; and that all Bodies, in the 
nr LLC Univerſe, were formed by theſe two Planets. 
dhe Spirit, Fire, Dryneſs, Moiſture, and the Air, 
neß, N vere only Parts of theſe Bodies, as the Head, the 


Feet, and the Hands are Members of a human 
ineſs Br. dy * 


yy Tho? this Syſtem did not ſuppoſe the. World to 
oo de wholly eternal, yet it was very much like Ari- 
tance flotle's, 
nfin- 


* At x a3 u dra owjputtic Thy IN parte ig M 
finite a Cihnvng dra;o'CoVas Te Is TUTEy Mn mire ,] i- 
of the N. 75 ve ,a xa 70 wip xv} To Enpoy iT; o'6 ru 
F 4 7) N 7d atpadis, ee i- hf R 
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eftow Nr 0upun is ade ovyriur Sas rd tx TW pet prpaivare 
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5 Ilecgue totum Nature uni ver ſæ corpus ſole & luna con ſummeri; 

Igno- t partes jam indicate, ſpiritus, ignis, ficcitas, humor, & aeria 


tandem natura, e zuibus, ut in bomi ne, caput, manus, pedes, & 


Gas partes numeramus, eodem modo corpus mundo confiſtat, Dic- 
CT ard: Aaalis, Bibliotbecæ, Lib, I. CaP. II, 
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otle's, by the Suppoſition of the Eternity of the 

2 and © a eee far leſs abſurd than that = 
which made Chance the Cauſe of the Order ang iel 
Regularity of the Univerſe. Whereas the tuo a: 
firſt intelligent Principles which the Egyptians up- cept 
poſed made it eaſy for them to account for the Or- Cha 
der of the Univerſe, and the Continuance thereof, this 
They were no longer ſurpriſed at the Regularity Ml nen 
which we obſerve in the Courſes of the Stars, and hv 
the Change of the Seaſons, ſeeing a Rule and Me. ul 7 
thod have been eſtabliſhed, and were ſtill con- 1 
tinued by intelligent and eternal Beings. m 
The Romans took their Opinion of the Eternity by th 
of the World from the Greeks. When they mich 
to apply themſelves to the Study of Philoſophy, by rity 
little and little they fell in with all the different WM ,1;. 
Sets, and each had its Defenders in Rome as wel ,;, “ 
as at Athens. Some adopted the Notions of Dems 9 70 
eritus, Empedocles, Diogenes, Heraclitus, Anas , |... 
mander, Epicurus, and Zeno, and believed that thei |, 
World had a Beginning. Others embraced the „ 
Opinions of Ari/totle, and of thoſe other Philoſo- from 
phers, who followed his Syſtem, and thought that 77 
the Univerſe had always been in the ſame State, in mizh 
which they then ſaw it. Diſputes were carried a ,. 5 
with as much Vigour in /taly as in Greets; the tion, 
Philoſophers made nearly the ſame Progreſs in both ,, Z 

and they found themſelves as much in the Dark ini | 3 
one Country as in the other. nobis 
| | ef it's 
| f | . phers, 
SECT. IV. The Reaſons of tho'e Phigſcph 75. „, 
who believed that the Morid had a Beginung. 1 
| ; Miun 
E that conſiders ever fo little he admirad the P- 
| Oeconomy of tte World, che Vicifitud V. 

of the Seaſons, the regular Courſes of tic ” g 
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and all the wiſe Productions of Nature, will eaſily 


conceive that it muſt have had a firſt Mover, an 
intelligent Cauſe, which put it into ſo beautiful and 
exact an Order, Thus all the Philoſophers (ex- 
cept the Epicureans, who were of Opinion that 
Chance formed the Univerſe) have looked upon 
this Order and Regularity as an invincible Argu- 
ment of the Eternity of the World. There muſt 
have been, ſaid they, 'a wiſe Agent that ordered that 
all Things ſhould exiſt in ſuch a Manner, and net 
atherwiſe, Had it nat been ſo, the Order which we 
ww ſee could not have ſubſiſted ; for ſuppoſing (which 
ly the way is impoſſible) that Order and Regularity 
mig ht be produced by Chance, that Order and Regula- 
rity could not ſub/it long. It is a Species of Madneſs to 
think ſo. Now, F there be a firſt Being that formed 
the Univerſe with ſo much Harmony, then the Uni- 
verſe is not eternal, becauſe the firſt Being to which 
it owes its Order, was prior to it. And it would be 
a monſirous Abſurdity to ſay, that the Morꝶ is as an- 
cent as the Norman. For if a Thing be made by any 
Sent, that Agent muft be before the Thing. 
However ftrong this Manner of Reaſoning 
might be, the Epicureans could not adopt it; but 
tkey grounded their Opinions upon the Obſerva- 
tions of natural "Things. The conſtituent Parts of 
the Urzverſe, ſaid they, are ſubje& to Corruption 
thus the whole Univerſe muſt alſo be ſubjeft to Cor- 
ruption; becauſe the whole always foli-ws the Nature 
of its Parts. We ſee, continued theſe Philoſo- 
phers, that Time deſtroys, changes, and overthrows 
the mo/t ſtrong Buildings. Stones decay and moulder 
into Duſt. The Air devours the moft bard Racks, 
Mountains fall Piece by Piece, and lie ſcattered upon 
tre Plains x. The Rage of Fire, and furious Blaſts 
Vole [ in 


* Denique non lapides queque vinci cernis ab @vo ? 
Non altas turres ruere & putreſcere ſaxa ? 
Non delybra Deum Simulachraque feila fatiſci ? 
; Nee 
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in the Air, break drum and carry all Bodies one afuy 
another. And perhaps one Day the whole Univerſe, 
by the Violence of ſome enormous Shock, will tumble 
into Ruins ; and the Atoms of which it is formel, 
will ſeparate one from another, and fly away, and 
ſport themſelves as heretofore, in the immenſe Space of 
a boundleſs Vacuity *. 

The Epicureans took from the Aſſemblage of 
firſt Principles, or the primitive Parts of Matter a 
new Argument. They pretended, that the Atoms 
which formed the World by a fortuitous Concourſe, 
being in a continual and violent Motion, muſt in 
proceſs of Time occaſion it's Deſtruction by the 
Efforts which they make to diſengage themſelves, 
and get at Liberty. They add moreover, that 
every thing that had a Beginning is ſubje& to Di- 
ſolution. Thus the World, which had a Beginning, 
muſt alſo have an End. "Theſe two laſt Reaſons 
have not the ſame Weight that the former have; 
they are only founded upon Zprcurean Principles, 
of which indeed they are a neceſſary Conſequence. 
But as Ariftet/e's Followers do not allow the Truth 
of theſe Principles, the Arguments which arc 
drawn from thence have no Force, and are rec- 
koned only what we call a b:ygging the Durſtiyn, 


al 


Nec ſanctum numen fati protollere fines 
Poſſe, ncque adverſus naturæ fœdære niti ? 
Denique non monumenta virum dilapia videmus ? 
Non ruere avulſos filices a montibus altis, 
Nec validas ævi vires preferre patique ? 
Lucret. Lib. V. Verſ. $07, & {4 

Ne volucrum ritu flammarum mœnia mundi 
Diffug ant ſubito magnum per inane ſoluta; 
Et ne cætera conſimili ratione ſequantur; 
N-v: ruant celi tonitrelia Templa ſuperne, 
Terre qu: ſe pid bus raptim ſubducat, & omnes 
Inter permiſtas tæœrræ, celique ruinas Wea: 
Corpora ſolventes abeant per inane profundum, 
Temporis ut puncto n:hil exſtet reliquiarum, 
Deſertum præter ſpatium, & primordia cæca. 


Lucret, Lib, I. Verſ. 1095, & f 
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If you aſk me, Madam, which Opinion I 
ſhould have thought moſt probable, if I had lived 
at the Time when Athens was in its flouriſhin 
state; I may tell you, that perhaps I ſhould have 
had the ſame Opinion that Manilius had, who 
taking it for granted, that the Eternity and Cre- 
ation of the World were equally above the Reach 
of human Capacities, was poſitive that People 
would always be in doubt, and diſpute the Verity 
of thoſe two oppoſite Notions : | l 


Semper erit Genus in pugna, dubiumque manebit, 
ud latet, & tantum ſupra eft hominemgue De- 


umque. 


However, I think I ſhould rather have had a ſe- 
cret Inclination and Biaſs to believe, that the 
World was eternal, I am perſuaded I could eaſily 
have found out Anſwers to the ObjeCtions that 
could have been raiſed againſt me. I would have 
maiatained againſt the S:9:c&s, that it was neither 
ſurpriſing nor abſurd to believe that Matter had 
been co-eternal with God, directed by him; and 
beſides, that it received from him no other Order 
nor Form, but what it has actually now. My 
Reaſons would have made my Opinion as probable 
as theirs ; for in maintaining that God had exiſted 
eternally with Matter, I would alſo have maintain- 
ed, that God from all Eternity had directed it's 
Motions. - Is it not true, I would have aſked ' 
them, that God cannot be circumſcribed by 
Time? They could not have denied me that 
Principle, nor that by which I had already proved, 
that when this ſovereign Almighty Being wills 
any thing, the Effect follows his Will in a Mo- 
ment, Now, let us ſuppoſe that God, who has 
been from all Eternity, willed that the World 

12 ſhould 
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ſhould have its Order and Arrangement from 2h 
Eternity *, the Effect always following his Win. 
the World mul have been from all Eternity, My 
Opponents might anſwer, that a Thing canng 
paſs out of Non entity into Being, without haying 
a Beginning; and therefore, as the World had ; 
Beginning, there muſt neceſſarily have been : 
Time when it was not. They might add, dat c 
God cannot change the Eſſence of Things, an ber 
that Creation was making the Thing created pz ter 
from Non-entity into Being. I could have oh. WM Vene 
jected to theſe Arguments the narrow Bounds of 
human Underſtending, which being finite, coul 


7 not lity of 
* The Queſtion of the Poſlibility of its Eternity has been ſup. Wiſ* — 
07710 


ported by ſeveral great Philoſophers, and among others by $&, 


Thomas, and by D:rand, The following are the principal Res. Na 
ſons, which theſe Philoſophers bring to ſupport their Opiniag, Depend: 
and which are the ſame, as thoſe already mentioned, in the B. Aut 
dy of this Work; but a little more zt large, and ranged ecco. — 
to the Rules of Argumentation. Eſt autem quæſtio nimis grant 7 of 
proptzr placita diverſa inſignium Do&orum, & propter ratio... 
validas ex utraque parte, & propter rei ipſius magnitudinem. Impri. .“ 
m's eſt argymentum primum, quo probatur mundum potuiſſe 25M, . 
#terno eſſe. Deus ab æterno fuit, jam omnipotens, ficut cum rp. 
produxit mundum; ergo ,ab æterno potuit producere mundum, * 3g 
Conſequentia certiſſima eſt, & antecedens veriſſimum. Et hoc ar. 1 0 wot 
gumentum eft præ eipuum pro hac ſententia. 5 = * 
Secundo, Deus ab æterno cognovit mundum, & voluit; eres erg 
potuit mun lum producere. Probatur conſequentia: Qui tant? * __ 
fecilitatis eſt ipſi mundum producere, quantz cognoſcere & velle, pay 
imo ſola cognitione & voluntate producit res has, = 
Tertio. Si ab æterno nen potu:fſet mundum producere, ſequi- ſr 
tur quod debuit expectare per æternitatem, ut mundum poſſet pre- 7 * 
ducere, Æternitas autem major eſt quocunque tempore, & fic e. 3 8 
pectaret per multum temporis; quod abſurdum eſt & impodlibile =. 
Quarto. Si Mundus non potu'ilet ab æterno eſſe, ex eo fore, a 
quia non poſſunt eſſe in unico inſtanti ſimul cauſa & affectus, -/ aue Me: 
ducens & produttutm, Sed hoc falſum eft, ut colligitur ex bs 2 
ſenſib'libus. Sic enim fo] ab æterno eſſet, & fi pes; fimilite Anittur 
veſtig um. A* lumen, & veſtgium eſſectus ſunt efficienter . * 4 
& pedis; po it erg cum cauſa æterna effectus cozternus eſſ. am ghar 
Hujus ſent ae ft S. Th. Theologorum pr mus 1. p. 9, Tim 
Art. 2. & Gr gor. II. Sen. d. 2, 9, 3. Franciſe. Toleti, ld; 8, 
Comreentaria. &c. com, in Lib, VIII. Phyſic, Ariſt. cap. 2. cul nh U 


#+ fol, 214. Col, 1, | 
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ot comprehend the Operations of an infinite Be- 
ing, nor the Extent of his Power; and they could 


never have proved to me, that God having exiſted 
om all Eternity, could not will and make a thing 


om all Eternity *. 
13 3 


Caſſendi has well explained the Opinions of the ancient Philo- 
bers concerning the Co- eternity of the World with God. He 
deus that thoſe who believed that God was the Author of the 
Lniverſe, as Pythagoras, Plato, &c, thought however, that the 
World never had a Beginning, and that it had exiſted: from 
Eternity, by the Will of him who had created it from all 
nern ty, having been himſelf without Beginning. They thought, 
1 well as the modern Philoſophers, who maintained the Poſſibi- 
ey of the Creation of the World from all Eternity, that though 
2 Cauſe cannot be ſaid to be the frſt with reſpect to Time, it 
echt however to be looked upon as ſuch, with reſpect to it's 
tun Nature, The World was therefore a Conſequence, and a 
7 :ndant upon God, as Heat is upon the Sun; for the Sun is 
e Author and the Cauſe of Heat ; though Heat was always co- 
er! Gene with it. The following Quotation is inſerted. for the 
ke of thoſe who underſtand Latin. Nam Thales quidem Mi- 
leltus cauſam apud Laertium dicens, cur mundus 8 fit, 
(241 140 inquit ⁊ Oe, opificium enim eſt Dei. De Anaxa- 
ora res eſt celebris, quatenus mens illa idem eſt cum Deo. De 
pythagora & Platone vel unus Timæus teſtatur, cujus ore, cum 
(Pythagoricus eſſet, opinionem propriam fic Plato expreſſit, ut 
'Pafſim declaret eſſe Deum parentem ac opificem univerſi: Et 
'efle quidem potuit tam Pythagoræ, quam Platonis ſententia, 
*quz eſt ſuperius ex illorum interpretibus infinuata, ut ſcilicet 
exitimarin! mundum efle genitum *r x o5r0",. XA 2 xa 
{711242 , ſed cogitatione, quaſi tametſi non ceperit, cogitatione 
' amen alſumatur præexitiſſe materiam e qua formatus fuerit. 
* Enimvero. eam eſſe putarunt mundi a Deo dependentiam, ut 
Deus mundo inexiſtens, habendus eſſet genitor mundi, quod 
cauſa foret materiæ & diſt nctionis, & ornatus omnis. Videlicet 
dem cenſuerunt, quod plerique jam docter m admittunt, dum 
uentur potuiſſe mundum creari a Deo ab æterno, ac Deum futu- 
rum fuiſle cauſam, ob dependentiam mundi ab ipſo; eo modo 
quo fi ponamus ſolem cum luce, aut pedem cum veſtigio fuiſſe ab 
eterno, poterit ſemper & ſol lucis, & pes veſtigii cauſa cenferi. 
Aumittunt quippe poſſe effectum eſſe cauſz ſuæ cœvum, & ſufficere 
cum cauſa non fit prior tempore, fit ſaltem prior natura Th dt 
aim vocem habet Photinus quoque; aut ratione T@ X53 que?” 
or Timzi Locri eſt, loco illius xa vel Tp:s iv.. cogi- 
one, quam obſervare apud Stobæum, & Sextum Empiricum 
et. Utcumque fit, tam philoſcphi illi, quam omnes eorum 
Klatores & interpretes Deum Mundi cauſam dixerunt. De Stoi- 
cis 
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I ſhould have had leſs Trouble in confuting the 
Arguments of the Epicureans. T might have de. 
nied that the World is corruptible, tho? they 
thought they ſaw Corruption in ſome of the con- 
ſtituent Parts thereof. This Corruption ought ra- 
ther to be called Regeneration, becauſe it is only 
a Change that we ſee in Matter. It is neither loft, 
nor ſpoiled, nor corrupted by the different Forms 
which it takes. And perhaps one of the principal 


Cauſes of it's Strength and Vigour is owing to 


that ſeeming Deſtruction, which, by ſubtilizing it, 
gives it more Liberty to produce new Wonder, 
And tho” it be objected, that we don't ſee Moun- 
tains riſe, but that on the contrary we ſee them 
leflened every Day by the falling away of great 
Stones, and conſequently that there is Reaſon to 
fear that all hilly Parts becoming level, the Water 


will overflow the Earth and deſtroy it, which could 


not be if the World were eternal; for an eternal 
Cauſe is incapable of an End. Now, we can ea- 


. ily prove to thoſe who hold this Opinion, that the 


Earth gains in one Place what it ſeems to loſe in 
another. Subterraneous Fires often throwing up 
Mountains of Earth, and enormous Rocks, caſt 


them into the Plains, and there by little and litt 
form ſucceſſively Eminences, which make up thoſe 


which are loſt in another Part of the Globe. In 
our Time an Ifland was founded in the Archipelag!, 
which ſprung up out of the Bottom of the Wx 
ters . The Sea, ſince Julius Ceſar's Time, | 
retired above three Miles on the Coaſt of Frejus in 
Provence. Herodotus ſays, that in the Reign o 
Menes, the firſt King of Egypt, all that Country 

| was 
cis res eſt perſpecta; & vel ipſa Balbi adverſus Velleium, fi- 
curumve oratio ſatis demonſtrat quid ſenſerint. Gaſſendi Up't%, 
Sect. 1. Phyſ. Lib, I, cap. 2, Vide etiam Animad, 2. in Philos 


Epicurii Syntagma, p. 115. Edit. in quarto. 82 
See an Account of that Iſland called Santerini. 
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was 2 Moraſs, except about Thebes ; that none of 
the Land appeared then which we ſee there now 
de: ond the Lake called Meris, from whence it is 
actually ſeven Days Journey to the Sea. I be- 
eve, ſays that Hiſtorian, all that they told me of 
Eovpt, obſerving particularly, that there is no Land 
cmtiguous to it, that is like it ; that they find Shells 
upon the Mountains ; that a Salt Water ſprings out of 
the Ground that even eats away the Pyramids. That 
a Mountain above Memphis is made up of Sand: FA 
we may credit this Account of the Ionians, we might 
rove thereby, that anciently there was no Egypt; 
and that the Egyptians had no Country of their 
Name ; for Delta, as they themſelves allow, and as 
] my{clf have obſerved, is a Land that the River has 
given them, and which has been, as I may ſay, 
created within this little while &. 

We may then ſuppoſe, and that with a great 
deal of Appearance of Truth, that thoſe Heaps of 
Earth and Mud, which are caſt up by the perpe- 
tual Flow of Rivers, only place the Soil in one 
Place, which is loſt in others ; as it happened for- 
merly in Holland, when above fourſcore Villages 
were ſuddenly overwhelmed with Water. Theſe 
Changes are made inſenſibly and alternatively in the 
Courſe of a great many Ages; ſo that what is 
Earth now + may have been Sea heretofore, and 
what is Sea may become Earth f. But theſe Re- 
volutions being formed by Degrees, and, as I may 

I 4 | ſay, 


* Hercdotus's Hiſtory Lib. II. Monſieur d' Agens made uſe of 
d% Ryer's Tranſlation, 
Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam ſolidiſſima Tellus 
ie fretum, vidi factas ex æguore Terra. 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. XV. 
+ Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam ſolidiſſima te llus, 

Eſſe fretum: vidi factas ex æquore terras, 

Et procul a pelago conchæ j acuere marinæ, 

Et vetus inventa eſt in montibus anchora ſummis. 


Ovid, Metam, Lib. XV. Ver, 262, & ſeq, 
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ſay, imperceptibly, the Order of Things is neither 


interrupted nor overthrown; and Matter corrupt Pri 
only to change it's Form, and take a new Modi. Facu 
fication ; even as a Square of Wax, being made %; 
into a Circle, loſes nothing by the Change of its Matt 
F igure. And as for the violent Motion that is at- ll n 
rributed to Atoms, which being defirous to beſet HA 
at Liberty, will one day reduce the World to Duſt, . 
as ſoon as we deny that Chance made the Univerſe, Jung 
this pretended Agitation of the brit Particles of MW « 
Matter will ceaſe of itſelf, and have no more gs : 
Force, enlet, 
careat C 
A 
SECT. V. An Examination of the Syſtem of the T 
Soul of the Morid. 0 
OME Philoſphers have held a third Opinion, M 
different from the two former, concerning the 4 
World. They believed it to be eternal, as the 7 
Peripatetics did, and in this Point they ſided with 7 
them againſt the Epicureans; but they did not be. 7 
lieve that an intelligent and omnipotent Being go- 
verned and directed it. They ſaid, that there is a cei- *** 
tain Power diffuſed through the Univerſe, which vivi- L 
hes and connects the Parts thereof ; that the World B 
was one whole Thing, as a Plant or an Animal; ” 
fo that the Sun, Moon, Earth, Stars, and other P 
celeſtial Orbs; in fhort, all Bodies of Matter com- 
poſe one whole animated living Subſtance, as the * 
different Parts of an Animal connected together y 
make that Animal. Tully, ſpeaking of the Phile- A 
ſophers who held this Opinion, quotes Strato, and - 
explains the Properties attributed to Matter by UJ, 


them. Strato, ſays he, the Diſciple of Theophral- H 
tus (he who was called Phy/icus, or the Natura 
Philoſopher) maintained that all the Power 7 th . 

410 a 


* 
44 


either 


"Tus i F1cultics that are proper for Generation and Preſerva- 
Modi. tm; but he deprived this Power which vivid 
made Matter, of Reaſon and Underſtanding *. Virgil of- 
f its en mentions this Opinion of the Soul of the World: 
3 at Wi in his Writings +. 
«#1 This Syſtem had many Partiſans amongſt the 
uſt, Rimans ; there have been ſome in all Ages r. And 
verſe, FF 5 7 even 
les of Nec audiendus ejus (TÞ*2phraſt;) auditor Strato, is qui Phy- 
more fcus appellatur; qui omnem vim divinam in natura fitam eſſe 


F the 
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Pity refided in Matter, to which he granted all the 


cenſet, que cauſas, gignendi, augend?, minuendi habeat, ſedi 
carcat omi ſenſu & figura, Cicero de Natura Deorum, Lib, I. · 
+ Eſſe apibus partem divinz mentis, & hauſtus. 
Ffthereos aixere 3 Deum namque ire per omnes 
Lerraſque tractuſque Maris Cœlumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quem fibt tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 


Virg. Georg. Lib, IV. Verſ. 220, & ſeqg- 


\ 


. b Firm theſe Remarks Philgſopbers incline, 
ng the To think that Bees have ſomexehat of divine; 
as the That God's diffuſed through th' Univerſe they 175 
| Throrgh beawenly Regront, through the Land and Sea; 
with 2 5 ‚ —y 

From God, Mankind, Beaſts tame and wild, receivt 1 
t be- Their vital Breath, by him alone they live, - 1 
g g. * j 
2 cer- The ſame Syſtem is repeated in the Aneid, 1 

* Principio celum ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 1 
1 vivi- Lucentemque globum lunæ, titaniaque aſtra | 
V orld Spiritus intus alit.z totamque infuſa per artus | 
mal; Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. a 
þ , . , 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque volantum, » i 
other Et quæ marmoreo fert monſtra ſub æquore pontus. | 
com- Virgil Æneid. Lib, VI. Verſ. 725. & ſ:qz- 1 
as the Know firſt, that Heaven and Earth's compacted Frame, q 
rethe! And flawing Waters, and tbe ſtarry Flame, Wh 
Phile- And both the radiant Lights, one common Soul, 1 
„ and Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the Whole, 8 
4 This active Mind infuſed through all the Space, 15 
er by Unites and mingles with the mighty _ 1 
phraſ- Hence Men and Beaſts the Breath * ife obtain $3 1” 
atural And Birds of Air, and Monſters of the Main. | 
of the Alexander Epicureus dixit Deum eſſe materialem, vel non 


Deity eſſe extra ipſum, & omn'a eſſentiibꝭliter off: Deum, vel forma; 
e dentia imoginata, & non habere veram cnt tatem, & e 


Albertus in I. TV,. Traci. II. ; 
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even lately Spinaſa has renewed it, and ſet in it 
full Light. He maintained this Opinion as far ag ſuch 
an erroneous Opinion, and which has ſo many ab- 
ſurd Conſequences, could be maintained ®, He ſup. 
poſes, that there is but one Subſtance in the Uni. 
verſe, which he calls God. All particular Being, 
the Extenſion of Bodies, the Sun, Plants, Men, 
their Imaginations and Ideas are only Modification 
of God ; or of this Subſtance which he calls God, 
When it is objected to Spinoſa, that there are two 


Sorts of Subſtances, one uncreated, and the other 
cre· 


fPræter Deum nulla dari, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia, 
DEMONST RATIO. 

Cum Deus fit ens abſolute infinitum, de quo nullum attribu- 
tum, qucd eſſentiam ſubſtantiæ exprimit, negari poteſt (per def 
nit, 6.) iſque neceTario exiſtet (per propoſit. 2.) fi aliqua ſub. 
Aantia præter Deum daretur, ea explicare deber-t per aliqued at. 
tributum Dei, ficque duæ ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem attributi exiſterent, 

quod (per prop. 5.) eſt abſurdum; adeoque nulla ſubſtantia er. 
tra Deum dari poteſt, & conſequenter etiam concipi, Nam f 
poſſet concipi, deberet neceſſaro concipi ut exiſtens: atqui hoc 
(per primam partem hujus demonſtrationis) eſt abſurdum; erpo 
extra Deum nulla dari, neque cencipi poteſt ſubſtantia, B. D, 
Spinoſ. Opera poſthuma Eth. ordine geometrico demonſtrata, &, 
P- 12, ; 
+ Non dubito quin omnibus, qui de rebus confuſe judicant, 
nec res per primas ſuas cauſas noſcere conſucverunt, difficile fit de. 
monſtrationem 7. propoſit. conc:ipere, nimirum quia nom df 1- 
guunt inter mcdificaticnes ſub lantiarum & ipſas ſubſtaatias 
neque ſciunt quomodo res producuntur, Unde fit ut prinei- 
pium, quod res naturales habere v:dent, ſubſtantiis attingant ; 
qui enim vcras rerum cauſas ignorant, omnia confundunt, 
& fine ulla mentis repugnantia tam arbores, quam homines 
fingunt & homines tam ex lzp'dibus, quam ex ſemine format, 
& quaſcunque formas in alias quaſcunque mutari 'maginantur, Se 
et am qui naturam d;vinam cum humana confundunt, facile Des 
affectus humanos- tri buunt, præſertim quamdiu etiam ignorant 
quomcdo affectus in mente producuntur, Si autem homines 4 
naturam ſubſtant:æ attenucrent, minime de veritate 7, propeſ- 
tions dubitarent; imo hc propo ſit'o omnibus axioma eſſet, & 
inte notiones communes numeraretur, Nam ne ſubſtantiam in- 
tell'gerent id quod in ſe ct & per ſe concipitur, hoc eſt, id cujub 
cognitio non ndiget cogitione alterius rei; per modificationes 
autem d ywod In allo cft, & quarum conceptus a conceptu rel 
qua ſunt, fermatur, Id. ibid, Schol. 2. Propoſit, V. 
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created as our Souls and Matter; and that Self- ex- 
tence, which is a Term made uſe of in the de- 
fning of Subſtance, ſignifies only not to depend 
upon any Subject inherently, but to be as the Souls 
of Men, as Matter, as Angels, &c. he anſwers *, 
that which deſerves the Name of Subſtance muſt 
exiſt, independent of all Cauſes, eternally and ne- 


ceſſarily. | 
Before I ſhew you the Abſurdities of this Syſtem, 
you will permit me, Madam, juſt to mention the 
Reaſons that induced Spingſa to maintain an Opini- 
on that abounds with ſo many Difficulties. Two 
Things led him into Error (1.) Man, whom he 
aw unhappy; and (2.) this Propoſition, that 
inceſſantly dazzles our Underſtandings, that no- 
thing can be made out of nothing. The Miſeries 
to which Mankind are ſubject t, in a particular 
Manner ſhocked his Reaſon. Hecould not ima- 
1 gine, 

Nero 

Qu'cqnid eſt in Deo eſt, & nihil fine Deo eſſe, neque con- 
pi poteſt. 

DEMONST RATIO. 

Præter Deum nulla datur, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia 
(per Prop. XIV.) hoc eſt (per defin. 3.) res, que in ſe eſt & per 
ſe concipꝭ tur. Modi autem (per deſing 5.) fine ſubſtantia nec eſſe, 
& per ipſam ſolum concipi poſſunt: atque præter ſubſtantias & 
motos nihil datur (per axiom. 1.) ergo nihil fine Deo eſſe, ne- 
que concipi poteſt, Id. ibid. p. 12. 

+. The Atheiſts, in all Ages, have looked upon the Evils 
wherewith Mortals are overwhelmed, as a ſtrong Objection, and 
not to be got over, Is it for Men, as Cicero makes Velleius ſay, 
that the Gods have crented the World? If ſo, for what fort of 
Men have they made it ? For the Wiſe ? then this great Produc- 
ton would have few People to enjoy it. Or, was it made for 
Fools? What Reaſon could oblige the Gods to intereſt them- 
elves for ſuch kind of People? In ſhort, was it true that this 
nad been the Deſign of the Gods, what Good would reſult to 
Mankind therefrom, fince their Lives are fo full of Miſeries ? 

An hec, ut fere dicitis, inquit, hominum cauſa a Deo con- 
tituta ſunt > Sapientum ne? Propter paucos ergo tanta eſt facta 
rerum molitio. An Stultorum ? At primum cauſa non fuit quod 
de improbis bene moretur, Deinde, quod eſt aſſequutus, cum 
orgnes 
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Ing as the Epicurcans, who are ſo apt to blame the Conduct of 


n im viventium faceret, eumque diligeret tanquam filivm, cur 
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gine, that a Being infinitely wiſe, good and perfe 
could create Beings to make them miſerable. Now, 
he was fully convinced, that all Men, or at leaſt the 
Majority of them, are in ſuch a Condition, that 
they have juſt Reaſon to complain of it. And to 
be ſenfible of the Truth of the Fact, we need 
only take a View of the Miſeries and Misfortunes 
that fill the four Quarters of the World *. We 
fee Men in all Places afflicted with Difeaſes and 
Diſappointments, and obliged to undergo crue} 
Uſage from others. There are Kings in Africa 
and Aſia, who buy and ſell their Subjects, as pri- 
vate Perſons buy and ſell Sheep. We have ſeen 
ſome in the moſt flouriſhing Kingdoms and Em- 
pires of Europe, who have drank the Blood of their 

Sub- 


omnes ſtulti ſint fine dubio miſerrimi z maxime quod ſtulti ſunt ? 
Miſerius enim ſtultitia quid poſſumus dicere ? 
Cicer, de Nat. Deor, Lib, I, 

Lactantius has given us very nearly the ſame kind of Reaſon- 


the Gods, thoſe Gods, who paſs for the Fathers of Mankind, 
and have treated their Children ſo hardly; thoſe who ought, ac+ 
cording to the Laws of Juſtice, and'the Rules of Decency, to ad- 
vance them as near their own happy State as they poſſibly could ; 
a good Father being always careful to promote the Happineſs of his 
Fam ly. 

Quia enim Deo, inquit, cultus hominis confert beato, & nul- 
Ia re indigenti? vel, fi tantum honoris homini habuit, ut ipſius 
cauſa mundum fabricaret, ut inſtrueret eum ſapientia, ut demi- 


mortalem, fragilemque conſtituit? Cur omnibus malis, quem di- 
ligebat, objicit ? cum oporteret & beatum eſſe hominem, tanquam 
conjunctum & proximum Deo, & perpetuum, ſicut eſt ipſe, ad 
quem colendum & contemplandum figuratus eſt. Lact. Lib. VII. 
® They hold, that we are under the Dfrrection of a divine Pro- 
vidence, notwithſtanding all our Unhappineſs and Miſery, Now, 
if the Gods ſo changeable, had a Mind to perplex, affli, tor- 
ment and harraſs us, they could not put us into a worſe Condt- 
t on than what we are in already. Neither can the Life of Men 
be worte or more miſerable than it is; ſo that if human Nature 
had a Tongue and Voice, it would ſay as Hercules did: 

Ti fo laden weith Evils, ſo ⁊weat and fo pror, 

It's in ain to oppreſs me, I can bear no more, 

Plutarch de Repug, Stoic, 
2 
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dabjects, and bathed themſelves + in their Tears. 
Do but reflect on the many Cruelties commiteds 
dy the Nero's, Caligula's, and ſuch like Monſters. 
But without having Recourſe to the Evils that 
attend Men from without, what a Train has he: 
within him? Acute Diftempers, Diſcontent, 
Hunger, Thirſt, and Poverty? Spinoſa thought it: 
was impoſſible that a Creature ſo miſerable could 
be the Work of a Being of all poſſible Goodneſs; 
If Man, faid this Philoſopher, proceeded” from a. 
Principle of infinite Goodneſs, can he be bad? How 
cen infinite Goodneſs produce an unhappy Creature © 
Can perfect Holineſs produce a ſinful Creature? 
Some perhaps may anſwer, that God made Man 
happy, but that becoming wicked he deſerved 
to be puniſhed, and that this Puniſhment” proceeds 
from a Principle of ſovereign Goodneſs, of which 
Juſtice is an Attribute, and as much of his Eſ- 
fence as his Goodneſs. But this Argument does: 
not appear convincing. For if Man proceeded 
from a Principle of Goodneſs, he muſt have been 
created, not only without any actual Evil, but 
eren without any Inclination to Evil. If it be 
objected, that he had ſimply the Power to de- 
termine himſelf to Evil, and that complying there- 
with, he only is guilty of the Sin and moral Evil 


that is introduced into the World, this will mend 


the matter but very little. For God foreſaw 
that Man would Sin, and make an ill uſe of his 
Free-Will, ſeeing we cannot deny but that every 
Thing is known to and preſent with God. Now, 
if God foreſaw the Fall of Man, he ought to 
have prevented it, becauſe a Principle of abſolute 
Goodneſs is not capable of making his Creatures 
unhappy. for that is contrary to the Nature of 
infinite Goodneſs. And though it were poſlible, 
that God-did not foreſee the Fall of a Sinner, he 

might 
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might at leaſt think ſuch a Thing might happen, 
and for that very reaſon he ought to have pre. 
vented {uch a Conſequence ; for the Goodneſs of 
a Being altogether perfect would not be infinite, 
if we could imagine any Goodneſs greater than 
his. It is not therefore becoming this infinitely 
perfect Being to beſtow upon Men a Free-will— 
which he is certain they will make a fatal Uſe 
of, -It belongs only to a miſchievous and wicked 
Being to give ſuch Things to Creatures as will 
ſurely be deſtruQtive to them. If a General ſhould 
diſtribute to all his Scldicrs Swords, which would 
preſerve all thoſe from Death, who knew how 
to make uſe of them in a certain manner, and 
that he told this Secret only to ſome few, and 
let all the reſt periſh ; would there not be rea- 
ſon to exclaim againſt his Injuſtice, and tax him 
with Cruelty ? It is in vain to ſay. that we, who 
are finite Creatures, cannot have any Idea of the 
Juſtice of an infinite Being. It is true, we can 
only have an imperfect Idea of it; however, that 
which we have of Juſtice is ſo far true as it ap- 
proaches to that of the Juſtice of God; for a 
Thing is good or bad, only fo far as it approaches 
more or leſs to Perſection. Now my Reaſon 
and my natural Light, which cannot deceive me, 
make me ſenſible that a Man cannot be juſtly 
puniſhed for an involuntary Crime ; nor can Crea- 
tures be created to be miſerable, when it may 
be prevented by a meer Act of the Will. Thus | 
miſerable Man could not proceed from a Being of to 
infinite Goodneſs, the 
The Chme/e Atheiſts found their Opinions on ger 
theſe laſt Objections, and they are likewiſe ge- Ur 
nerally made uſe of, by all thoſe, who are ſo col 
blind, and ſo unfortunate as to deny the Exiſtence Na 


f a God, The Chineſe Atheiſts, /ays a Miſſianam, 
ale 
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en, are not more tractable with relation to Provi- 1. 
pre- dence, than with regard to the Creation. When 19 
of we teach them that God, who created the Uni- = 
ite, verſe out of nothing, governs them by general 11 
han Laws, worthy of his infinite Wiſdom, and to 1 
tely which all Creatures conform with a wonderful 1 
vil, Regularity, they fay, that theſe are high ſound- 117 
Uſe ing Words to which they can affix no Idea, and Wis 
ked which do not at all enlighten their Underſtanding, 19/8 
will As for what we call Laws, anſwer they, we 44%) 
ul underſtand an Order eſtabliſned by a Legiſlature, 0 
uld who has the Fower to enjoin them, to Creatures ö 
Wow capable of executing his Laws, and conſequently $1148 
and capable of knowing and underſtanding them. Then e 
and may it be ſaid without any manifeſt Abſurdity, LY lt 
rea- that a Foetus, that a Plant, that Beaſts have a AN. 
him perfect Knowledge of theſe Laws, and that they Ul 
who conform regularly thereto, by Virtue of this Falls 
the Knowledge? Butif 8 ignorant of them, how 100 
can can they put them in Execution? Does not good 1 
that Senſe dictate to us, that in order to conform our- 1 
ap- ſelves to a Law, we muſt know it and compre- #4 | 
Ir a hend it, and the Knowledge and Perception of E 14 
ches a Law, cannot be had, but by the Means of 4 
on Reaſon and Underſtanding? God, add they, has Toth f 
ne, eſtabliſhed general Laws, ſo far it is right; but 11 
ty for whom are they made? for Beings capable 3 
rea- of knowing and underſtanding them; or ſor Be- 14 
nay ings uncapable of Underſtanding and Knowledge ? i 
has If you ſay that God has eſtabliſhed theſe Laws, . 
g of to be executed by Beings capable of knowing 

them, it follows that Animals, Plants, and in 
on general all Bodies which act conformable to theſe 


ge- Univerſal Laws, have a Knowledge of them, and 

lo conſequently that they are endued with Under- 
nce ſtanding, which is abſurd, | 
arys If 


x * * . 
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If you ſay that God has eſtabliſhed theſe Laws; 
in order to be put in Execution by Beings in- 
capable of knowing them, and deftitute of Un- 
derſtanding, they will hiſs at you, and will aſk, 
how a Being can execute a Plan of which he has: 
no Idea, and of which you own that he can have 
no Knowledge, becauſe he is void of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding? In a word, they inſiſt, whatever 
Side you take, if you ſuppoſe that there are ge- 
neral Laws, which regulate and govern all Parts 
of the World, you muſt neceſlarily own, that 
Plants, Animals, and all other Bodies, have a per- 
fect dans of theſe Laws, or elſe that they 
put them in Execution without knowing them; 
both which Aſſertions are equally abſurd :. for we 
can have no Idea, by which we can comprehend, 
how a Being deſtitute of Underſtanding can have 
any Knowledge of Laws, eſtabliſhed' by an intel- 
ligent Being, or how any Creature can execute the 
ſame Laws, with the greateſt Regularity, without 
knowing them. na | 
Theſe, Madam, are the principal Reaſons that 
led Spinoſa into Error. Not being able to recon- 
cile the Miſeries of a Creature with the Perfec- 
tions of the Creator, he fell into Atheiſm, and: 
formed his monſtrous Syſtem concerning the Soul 


_of the World, which he new modelled, though 


in the main it was the ſame. with the old one. 
It is the uſual Unhappineſs of thoſe, who would 
ſearch too far into the Myſteries that God hides 
from us, to run themſelves into a Labyrinth, where 
they are loſt for ever *. It is Folly or Mad- 
neſs" to endeavour to find out what is above 
„ our 
* As for the philoſophical Opinions concerning Vice and 
Virtue; it is a Thing that wants not to be enlarged upon, and 
wherein we find many Notions, which it is better to conceal, 
Than communicate to weak Minds. 


Montagne's Eſſays, Lib, II, p. 1397 
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our Capacities. It is the ſure/ſt and wiſe/t way, 
ſays an illuſtrious ancient Author, who had only 
the Light of Reaſon for his Guide, to believe the © 
IVarks of the Deity, rather than pry into them®, 


SECT. VI. A Confutation of the Soul of the World, 
and of Spinoſa's Syſtem. 


T is a very eafy matter to fap the Founda- 

tions of Spinc/a's Syſtem. If it be above our 
Capacity on one hand, to reſolve the Doubts that 
led him into Error, the Abſurdities of the Opinion 
of the Soul of the World, on the other hand, are 
viſible to the weakeſt Underſtandings ; and I can 
hardly conceive how Spino/a, who really had a 
great Genius, could not be ſenſible he was led 
into ſtrange Labyrinths. He admitted but of one 
Subſtance only in the Univerſe, which he called 
God. Now it is impoſſible for this to be; for 
every thing that is extended by Conſequence has 
Parts; and every thing that has Parts is compound= 
ed; what a monſtrous Chaos would follow from 
hence by making God a Compoſition of ten thou- 
fand different Parts! To excuſe this Abſurdity, 
Singſa could not fay, that Extenſion in general 
is diſtinct from the Subſtance of God; for if he 
ſhould fay fo, he would own that this Subſtance 
in itſelf is not extended. It could then have never 
acquired three Dimenſions but by creating them, 
fince it is plain that Extenſion cannot proceed from 
a Subject not extended but by Creation. Now Spino- 
Ja did not believe, that any thing could be made 
out of nothing. The divine Subſtance being then 


not diſtin& from Extenſion, it becomes liable 4 


* Sanfiizs oft ac reverentits de ais Deorum credere quam ſcire. 
Tacit, de Moribus German, 
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be divided into a thouſand Pieces. Nothing can 
be ſuppoſed more blind and abſurd than ts make 
God an extended Being ; becauſe it not only de- 
ſtroys his Unity, but reduces him to the moſt 
mean Condition of Nature by making him ma- 
terial, as Matter is the Seat of all Corruptions and 
Changes. | 

The more we examine Spinaſa's Syſtem, the 
more we find it abound with Abſurdities All 
particular Beings, ſays he, Bodily Extenſion, the 
Sun, Plants, Men,” their Imaginations and Ideas, 
are all Modifications of that ſingle Subſtance, which 
he calls God. He does not obſerve, that the ſame 
Modifications will of Conſequence infer a Neceſ- 
ſity of diverſe Subſtances. 

You have ſeen, Madam, in the Diſſertation 
upon Logic, that a Thing that is modified is a 
Subject, or a Subſtance determined by its Attci- 
bute. Now as Modifications are Beings, which 
cannot exiſt without the Subſtance which they 
modify, Subſtance muſt neceſſarily be, wherever 
there are Modifications; nay, it muſt even be 
multiplied in proportion as different Modifications 
are multiplied , ſo that wherever there are five 
or ſix Modifications, there are alſo five or ſix Sub- 
ſtances. The Proof of this Truth is very phanly 
perceived, by conſidering that it is impoſſible for 
a loving Subſtance to be at the ſame time a hat- 
ing Subſtance, or that a Circle ſhould be a Tri- 
angle ; for Hatred is at the utmoſt Diſtance from 
Love. By enforcing this Argument, one may 
prove not only the Neceſſity of diverſe different 
Subſtancesy but alſo demonſtrate, that if it be true 
that Men are Modifications of this one Subſtance, 
which he calls God, that abſolutely perfect Being 
would be perpetually contrary to himſelf. Is it 


poſſible to believe, that the ſame Subſtance " 
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and nills, loves and hates, is virtuous: and vici- 
ous at the ſame time? Such an Hypotheſis unites 
ly de- two Notions as oppoſite one to another, as a Square 
moſt is to a Circle. : 7 
| Md If we conſider, in a moral Reſpect, this Opi- 
s and nion of the Soul of the World, it is ſtill more 
contrary to Reaſon. A ſovereign Being, a per- 
| the fect Being, a neceſſary Being is no vogue ſted- 
Al gast, no longer certain. He becomes a Maſs of 
„the al Crimes. Men being only Modifications of that 
deas, Subſtance, and which conſequently only acts upon 
vhich I itſelf, we may ſay, One Rogue of a Deity has killed 
ſame W 7 Deity of Humour and Honefly ; they have hanged 
eceſ W 1 a raſcally Deity to-day. For theſe Modifications, 
according to Spingſa, are nothing. It is the Sub- 
ation ſtance only that acts. ', 
| St. Auguſtine has confuted this Syſtem of the 
\ttci- WY Soul of the World in a lively manner. Who does 
vhich not ſee, ſays this Father, the horrible Impieties, 
they W which take their Source and Riſe from this dread- 
rever ful Notion ? The Divine Nature is trampled up- 
1 be on; the Deity * is butchered upon by Piece-Meal 
tiom Wh in the Animals, which are killed for human Uſe. 
ive W God becomes ſubje& to all Vices. There is no 
dub. part of him which is not tainted: by ſome of them. 
ainly Debauchery, Injuſtice and Impiety make up the 
e for W Attributes of the Deity +. 


Thi One 
H- 1 x 
from * Quod fi ita eft, quis non videat quanta impietas et irre- 


ligiofitas conſequatur, ut quod calcaverit quiſque partem Dei cal- 
may cet; et in omni animante occidendo pars Dei trucidetur ? Nolo 
rent W omoia dicere quz poſſunt occurrere cogitantibus : dici enim fine 
verecundia non poſſunt. | 


true Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, Lib. IV. Cap. XII. 
nce, + Non video quidem, ſi totus mundus eſt Deus, quomodo 
eing beſtias ab ejus 3 ſeparent ? Sed obluQtari quid opus eſt ? 
Va it De ipſo rationali animante, 7. e. homine, quid infelicids credi 


poteſt, quam 22 Dei vapulare cum puer vapulat? Jam verò 
partes Dei fieri laſcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damnabiles, 
quis ferre poſſit, niſi qui prorſds inſaniat ? Poſtremò, quid iraſcitur 
eis, à quibus non colitur, cum à ſuis partibus non colatur ? 

| Avguſtin, de Civitat, Dei, Lib, IV. Cap. XIII. 
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One Robert Flud, an Engliſhman of acute Parts, 
maintained alſo this Opinion of the Soul of the 
World. He helieved it to be compoſed of a very 
ſubtile and active Matter, which he called God, 
who being material entered into the Compoſition 
of the World. But he clothed his Error with 
fuch a number of Diſtinctions, that one would 
have thought he really admitted of diverſe Cauſes 
and diverſe Effects. Light and Darkneſs, ſaid he, 
are the firſt Principles of all Things. From their 
Alixture reſults a radical Unity, on which after- 
wards all Beings depend. But in the main, he makes 
no Diſtinftion between Light and Darkneſs. He 
made them two Principles only by conſidering the ſame 
Object, ſometimes in one View and ſometimes in an- 
other. They were never really ſeparate. But our 
Mind may conſider them toit haut any relation to creat- 
ed Beings. Thus Darkneſs 7% and Matter is an 
uncreated Principle. If he ſpoke of a Time preced- 
ing the Creation, it was an imaginary Time, a meer 
Priority in Nature x. The celebrated Gaſſendus has 
laid open the Error of this Philoſopher, and con- 
futed it, in a convincing and triumphant manner; 
and that + which is remarkable therein is, that 
he himſelf had an Inclination to believe, that there 
is a certain Power diffuſed through the whole 
World, which, as a ſort of Soul, connects and _ 
E 


* Bayl:'s Continuation of Penſces diverſes fur les Cometes, 
' Tom. I. p. 349. 
+ Cum dico Ante Creationem, cave intelligas illud tempus quo 
nos vulgò cogitamus et afſcrimus Deum ſolum extitiſſe antequam 
mundum conderet. Intellige ergò potiùs ſtatum rationis ſeu 
abſtractionis mentalis (eo modo quo ſolent in Scholis Univerſa- 
lia fingere) quatenùs videlicet conſideramus tam lucem quam te- 
nebras abſolutè ſecundum ſe, et ſine determinatione ad res ſin- 
gulares; à quibus tamen ſecluſd bic cogitationis præciſione nul lo 
modo ſejunctæ ſunt, Lux igitùr hoc modo ſpectata increata di- 
citur; ac tenebræ etiam increatæ; quod hic ratione ad nullam 
rem creatam, ſeu è ſe ipſis, ut partibus conſtitutam pertineant, 
Caſſendus in Exam. Phi, Rob, Fluddi, p. 217. Tom, 3. Operum. 
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the Parts thereof together. But he conſidered this 
Soul only as a kind of ſubtile Fire, or an extreme 
fine and active Matter; or, in ſhort, as a vegeta- 
tive Soul, that was in Subjection to the ſupreme 
Being, which had created it as well as other Things. 
One of his moſt noted Followers tells us, he was 
very much biafſed towards this Opinion ; and it 
appears by many Paſſages in his Works, that he 
believed it to be very probable &. 


SECT. VII. Of the Creation of the Warld. 


OU ſee, Madam, that the ancient Philoſo- 
phers, being ignorant of the Myſtery of the 
Creation of the Univerſe, were divided in their 
dentiments in that reſpect t; and we ſhould {till live 
in 

* 1 thought, adds Gaſſerdus, it was no Derogation to the 
Faith to think th:t this Soul was nothing elſe but a certain 
Power dependant upon God, A peculiar fort of Soul different 
from the ſenſitive and reaſonable, and expreſsly incapable of the 
ſpiritual Gifts of Grace and Beat'tude, - --- Now I recite this 
Paſſage, to the end that when any reads or ſees, in ſeveral Places 
of this Work, that Gafſend:s inclines much to believe, that not 
only the Earth, the Moon, the Sun, and all the other Globes 
that compoſe this great Fabrick of the World, have every one 
a pecul ar Soul, conſidering it pretty nearly as- Democritus, Hip- 
pocrates and Ariftetle did; but that there is hardly any thing 
in particular but what is animated, as precious Stones, the Load- 
ſtone, Plants and Seeds, and which has a peculiar Soul, by the 
means of which it knows and can tell, as I may fay, what is 
fit for it, and ſuitable for its Preſervation, and will avo'd what 
ih hurtful and tends to its Deſtruction. To be ſhort, I fay, 
Warn we ſe2 in many Places of this Work, the Inciination 
that Gaſſendus ſeems to have for ſuch an Animotion, by the 
means of which he extricates himſelf from a thouſand Difficul- 
ties, we are not to imagine that he gave into the Reveries of 
the ancient Pythagoreans and their Followers, or thoſe of Flud, 
ſceing he refutes them all, and conſiders them as ridiculous, 
and unworthy of rational Philoſophers, 

Bernier's Abregé de la Philoſophie de Caſſendi, Tom. I. p. 117, 
. Hippocrates ſeems to acknowledge for God, the Heat that 
is diffaſed through the Univerſe, -. Th's Syſtem is ſomewhat —— 
| 8 
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in Doubts and Darkneſs, if Revelation had not 
ſettled our Belief. It is even contrary to Pro- 
bability ; and if we think that the World, and 
all things therein, was made out of nothing, it 
is Faith alone which obliges us to think ſo, and 
captivates our Underftandings, which are ready to 
diſown thoſe Ideas, which ſeem to be falſe, when 
we attempt to examine them. 

How then could the ancient Philoſophers agree 
about the Creation of the World, ſeeing, notwith- 
ſtanding the uſe of the Scriptures, the Father 
and Doctors of the Chriſtian Church are not una- 
nimous in their Belief in that Point. Some con- 
fine themſelves to the literal Senſe of Geneſis, and 
maintain that God really employed fix Days in 
the Creation of the World. Others on the con- 
trary pretended, that it was created juſt as it is, 
in an inſtant, and that Hees only made uſe of 
the Diſtinction of Days to accommodate himſelf 
to the Capacity of the Few:, who being juſt de- 
livered from their Egyytian Slavery, could not have 
comprehended that great Viyſtery, if he had not 
obſerve {ome ſuch Order of Time. It is eaſy, 
ſay they who argue thus, to ſee Maſes's Delign 
herein; for after he had ſeparately enumgrated 
the Things which were created in fix different 
Days, he reduces them to the Work of one Day, 
or rather to one Inſtant Jn the Day, ſays he, 
that the Lord God made the Earth and the He: 
vent, and every Plant of the Field, &c. This Opi- 
nion has been embraced and maintained by great 
Men, and even by ſome of the moft illuſtrious 

Fathers 


that of Spinoſa s; for Hippocrates believed this Soul was nothing 
elſe but the Calidum innatum ; the Heat of Nature. I think 
the following ſſige proves what I ſay. Quod Calidum vocamu 
( AN Eepuep) id mibi immortale ofſe widetur, cunctague is. 
feli gere, videre, et audire, ſciregue omni tim praſentia tum futuni, 
Hrppecrat, de Carn, p. 249 
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F;thers of the Church. Nay, ſome Jews have 
dopred it; and Philo, an Author of very great Re- 
putation among them, and expert in the Know- 
ledge of the Fewyh Law, ridicules the Opinion, 
that admits of the Diſtinction of Days; which is 
enly recited by Moſes to ſet forth the Order, that 
tte Notion of a Creation gives us. 

The Le.rned, who maintain that we ought to 
believe the Creation exactly as it is expreſſed in 
Gene/is, anſwer, that we ought not to ſeek for 
the Lxplications of Things, that are clearly ex- 
ines already. That it was as eaſy for the Fetus 
to think that God made the World in an Inſtant, 
35 in ſix Days. That when any have Faith enough 
to believe, that ſomething may be made out of 
nothing, they will not want it for the Time, that 
ſuch a Creation requires; and that the Fews, hav- 
ing already a great Idea of God, thought nothing 
impoſuble to his P>wer, having ſeen aſtoniſhin 
Marks of it, in the Overthrow of Pharoab's Army 
in the Red Sea. 

This Diſpute being of little Conſequence in 
the main to Religion, I think every Man may in- 


dterently embrace that Opinion, which upon due 


Enquiry ſeems moſt probable to him. However, 
if we examine theſe different Notions with a phi- 
loſophical Freedom, I think that of a Creation in 
an Inſtant, give us a more ſuhlime Idea of the 
Power of the Deity, than to ſtand in need, like 
a p*tty Artificer, of Time and Materials to bring 
his Work to Perfection. He needed only to ſay, 


Has Lux, & Lux fadta /; Let there be Light, 


ard there was Light. It is in this ready Obedience 
or the Thing created, that the Power of the Crea- 
tor appears. Beſides, Maſes ſays, that the Sun 
was not made till the fourth Day. Now, how 
could there be any Diſtinction of Days before = 

ay 
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Day was made? For Days are meaſured by the 
Courſe of the Sun. To theſe Reaſons, a Carteſan 
Philoſopher might add the following; 1f Ged, ſans 
he, made this World by Piece: meal, and at diff: 
rent and ſeparate Times, that Operation of the Deity 
would have been repugnant to the Eſſence of Thing, 
which could not be. For there would have been er- 
tended and void Spaces in Nature, fill they were fill 
wh by things that remained to be created, and which 
were to be placed in the void Spaces; which caull 
not be, becauſe Extenſion is in all Places where there 
is Matter; a perfect Void in Nature being impaſſbl. 
But that is what I ſhall enquire into hereafter, 
And I tell you before-hand, Madam, that in al 
Appearance you will find no more Certainty in 4 
the Enquiries I am going to make, than in thoſe Hic 


we have already diſcuſſed. 1 
. 

* 
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SECT. VIII. Of the firſt Principles of Things, Ml "75," 

. Jumgue 

LL the Philoſophers have had different Sen Ae 

timents about the firſt Principles of Thing * 4 

or the firſt active Parts of Matter, or if you wil 1 1 

concerning the Original Matter of Things. Thi Is 

Queſtion has been much debated, and but littl A 

Cleared up. : — 

Heraclitus * and Hippias +, held that Fire w: A 

the only Principle of all natural Things; that it — 
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fitate conſtare, qt firnt omnia. Diog. Laert. de Vit, clarmm prim. 

Philaſepberim Lib. IX. Segm. 8. | Tellus J. 
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zroduced them, and would at laſt conſume and 
deſtroy them. 

Anaximenes t and Diogenes Apollinaris | faid, that 
every Thing was formed of the Air ; which, b 
reaſon! of its Softneſs and Flexibility, was ca 


of receiving any Shape. 

Thales of 22 pretends ®, that ever thing 
took its Origin 'from Water ; becauſe without 
Moiſture, which unites and ſupports all animated 
Beings, they would die and 2 | 

Heſuud ſays, + that the h, which ſprung 
from the Chaos, is the Principle of all han: 8 

[4 


t Core pair alex tine, xi; Th arty xiniied24} ma 
4:74 i UTEP PIN, AX T7608 Vs 

Hic initium dixit gera, & infinitum, IMovert fidera, —_— 
ram, ſed circa terram, Diog, Laert. de Vit. Philof „II. 
Ser, III. 

| ET:2x87:y eras Toy d ic axtipaue xd; xiNGT A ν 
„ i did, vu xa d ,., 1 AINNTERGN hay TN 
20 U. 

El:mentum eſſe atrem ; mundos infinites & inane infinitum ; den- 
ſumgue acrem ac rareſcentem, mundos gignere. MNibil n e quad 
xn fit fleri, neque in id uod non fit corrumpi. Id. ibid, 
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Principium omninm aguam efſe dixit, Id. ib, Lib. I. Segm. XXVII. 
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Primo omnium quidem Chaos fuit, ac deinde 
Tellus lato pectore prædita, omnium ſedes tuta ſemper 
Immortalium, qui tenent juga nivoſi Olympi, 


Tartaraque tene bricoſo in receſſu terre ſpacioſe : 
Atque Amor, qui pulcherrimus inter immortales dees, 


Ver, I. 3 
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194 The Imfartial Philoſopher. 
He adds, that it is the Spouſe of Heaven, and poeti. 
cally explains its Productions caufed by celeſtial 
Influences. oy 
* Diogenes s the Babylonian, in a Work entituled 
Minerva, which is now loſt, did not reaſon one 
jot more accurately than He/iod, He pretends 
to explain philoſophically, and in a manner which 
had no Connection with fabulous Hiſtory, the La- 
bour of 24 2 and the Birth of that Goddeſs, 
Empedocles was one of the + firſt Philoſophers who 
diſtinguiſhed the four Elements of Fire, Air, Wa- 
ter, and Earth; to which he added two Facul- 
ties, or natural Powers, which he called Accord 
and Diſcord. Accord produced the Union and 
Generation of Beings ; and Diſcord procured their 
Death and Deſtruction. | 
Kenophanes t and Meliſſus |, believed that al 
things that are in the Univerſe, compoſe but one 
| | infinite 
Solvens curas, & omnium deorum, omniumque hominum 
Domat in pectoribus animum, & prudens confilium, 
Ex Chao vero Erebuſque, nigraque Nox editi ſunt, 
Ex nocte porro /Etherque & Dies prognati ſunt : 


V peperit ubi concepifſet, Erebo amore mixta. 
ellus vero primum quidem genuit parem ſibi 


Cœlum ſtellis ornatum, ut ipſam totam obtegat, Uri 
Utque eſſet beatis diis ſedes tuta ſemper : « unum / 
| Heftodi Deorum Generat. Verſ. 118. et ſeqq, * 7 


* Quem (Chryſippum) Diogencs Babylonius conſequens in eo hull 
Libro, qui inſcribitur de Minerva, partum Jovis ortumque Vir- Lucull 
ginis ad Phyſiologiam traducens, dejungit a fabula, Parme 


| | Cicer, de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. Chap. XV. $-4 de 

EAA M reals Frory lh pts bovets 7 TTapH, ud 
3%, dia, ON 75 3 ooyxp.reTes, al N, i, v 15 
Hzc autem illi vifa funt ac placita, Elementa eſſe quatuor; . 
ignem, aquam, terram, acrem : amicitiamque, qua copulentur, a 742 
et diſcordiam, qua diſſideant. 72 
Diog. Laert. Lib. VIII. Segm. 76, the Pr 
1 Xenophanes - unum eſſe omnia, neque id eſſe mutabile, ps 
& id eſſe Deum, neque natum uſquam, & ſempiternum conglo- Water 
bata figura. Cicer. Quæ Acad. IV. 37. | 2 
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finite Being, and Parmenides ſays o, a finite Be- 
ing. Many, Authors, who have ſpoken of the 


Syſtem of theſe two firſt Philoſophers, have thought 
that the one infinite Principle, which they admitted 
was God, But if it had been ſo, Xmmophanes anfl 
Meliſſus would have eſtabliſhed no firſt Principles 
of Things ; becauſe they had ſpoken only of the 
firſt —_ of Cauſes, as well natural, as ſuper- 
natural, IT | W 

Anaragoras the Clazomenian faid, that all 
Things were generated from ſmall Particles, or 
minute Corpuſcles entirely alike; which, upon 
their being joined and amaſſed together, produced 
all Things. | 

Archelaus & the Athenian believed that an in- 
finite Air was the firſt Principle which produced 
different Operations, according as it was thin and 
attenuated, or thick and condenſed. 

Zareta the Chaldean ꝙ maintained, that Light and 
Darkneſs were as the Father and Möther, from 
whom all Things in the World were generated. 
This Opinion was the Root, or rather the rough 


K 2 Draught 


Uriverſum infinitum eſſe, & immutabile, atyue immobile; & 
unum ſibi iꝑſi ſimile ac plenum, Diog. Laert, Lib. IX. Seg. 24. 
* This only finite Principal was the Sun, if we believe Cicero, 
ind a learned Commentator on Drogenes Laertius. Cicero in 
Lucullo, ſays he, ſolum ignem principium ab eo poſitum nominat, 
Parmenides, inquit ignem qui moveat terram, guæ ab eo formetur, 
Sed de principio effictente tantum modo locitus eft, 
Ald. in Vit. Parmenid. Diog. Laert. XI. Seg. ar. 
＋ Anaxagoras inguit materiam infinitam, ſed eas particulas fie 
miles inter ſe minutas; eas primum confuſas, poſiea in ordinem ads 
ductas mente divina, Cicer. in Quæſt. Acad. Lib. II. 
Arccbelaus, the Son of dorus the Atbenian, ſays, that 
the Principle of the Univerſe was infinite Air, and the RarefaCtion 
and Condenſation thereof, one of which is Fire and the other 
Water. Plutarch of the Opinions of the Philoſ. Lib. I. Cap. III. 
|| Zareta the Chaldean imagined, that Light and Darkneſs 
were like the Father and Mother, from whence all Things in 
the World were engendered, Du Pleix Phyſique ou Science des 
choſes naturelles, Liv, II, Chap. I. p. 44+ 


W 
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Draught of Robt. Flud's Syſtem, which I have men. 


tioned above. 

Oenapides admitted both Fire and Air as the 
firſt Principle of Things; Hippias + of Rhegiun, 
Fire and Water; and Onomacritus 4 Fire, Air and 


Water. 


Pythagoras pretended I, that the Principles of na. 
tural Things conſiſted in the Harmony or Fitnek 
of Numbers, of which he called ten the moſt 

3 becauſe that after havi ng counted to ten, 
we muſt begin again with Unity. This Notion, 
however unintelligible and ridiculous it was, ob- 
tained a Vogue, for ſome time, above all the 
reſt. 
Mechus the Phenician, who lived in the time 
of the Trejan War, Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, 
Lucretius, and of late the famous Gaſſendus, wer 
of Opinion that Atoms, which are minute Particles, 
indiviſible on Account of their Hardneſs, and invi- 
ſible on acgount of their Smallneſs, were the active 
Parts of Matter, and which compoſed the firſt Beings, 
Plutarch, in his Account of the Opinions of the 
ancient Philoſophers concerning Atoms, has a Paſ- 
ſage which will ſerve to illuſtrate this Subject, and 
will aſſiſt us, in judging of the Corrections and 
Additions which the modern Atomiſts have made to 
theſe Syſtems which they have eſpouſed, Epicuruz, 
fays he, Son of Neecles the Athenien, following the 
Opinion of Demecritus, affirms, that the Principles 
of all Things are Atoms, that is to ſay, indivi 
ſible Bodies, which are not perceptible but by 
Reaſon alone ; they are ſolid without any Vacuity, 
uncreated, immortal, eternal, incorruptible, indi- 


viſible, incapable of any other Form, or Alte 
| ration, 


* 1d, ibid, + 14. ibid, 1 Id. ibid. 
Ax mir own anavraer, worede. Principinm guiden en. 
mm elſe uni tatem. Diog. Laert, in Vit, Pythag. Segm. 2b 


. 
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ration, and which are i ible and imper- 
ceptible, but by Reaſon alone; but that they move 
in infinite Space, and through an infinite Vacuum, 
and that theſe Bodies are infinite in number, hav- 
ing three Qualities, Figure, Extenſion and Weight. 
Democritus allowed only two, Figure and Exten- 
fon: But Epicurus added a third, which is Weight. 
For there is, ſays he, a Force by which theſe Bo- 
dies move, which is the Percuffion of Weight ; 
for otherwiſe would not move at all : and 
that the Figures of theſe Bodies were 
ible, and not infinite, that they have neither Fa- 
ſhion of a Hook, nor of a Fork, nor of a Ring, 
becauſe ſuch Figures as theſe are brittle : and 
time I the Atoms are ſuch, that they can neither be 
curus, WM broke nor altered, and have certain Figures which 
wete Wl are imperceptible by Reafon only, and are called 
ticles, WJ Atoms, which is to ſay Indiviſibles ; not becauſe 
l invi- ¶ they are the leaſt, but becauſe they cannot be part- 
active ¶ ed; inaſmuch as they are impaſſable and void of 
elngs. WF all Vacuity ; therefore to ſay, that any thi 
of the is an Atom, it is to ſay that it is i ible, mpate 
Pal. Gble, and void of all Vacuity. that there 
, and are ſuch Bodies as Atoms is very apparent, becauſe 
s and there are eternal Elements of ſingle undivided. 
ide to Bodies. | 
curu, Thoſe who are but moderately verſed in the 
g the WF ancient Philoſophers, will not be diſpleaſed, toſee 
ciples W another Paſſage of Plutarch, which will give them 
adivi- ⁊ true — of the Sentiments of Pytha- 
it by i ares, concerning the firſt Principle of Things. 
uit), . Pythagoras, Son of Mneſarchus, Native of the 
ind. Ile of Samos, the firſt who aſſumed the Name 
Alte: of a Philoſopher, held that the Principles of 
tion, WF Things were Numbers and Symetries, that is to 
lay, the Agreements and Proportions that they have 
don n. to each other, which are otherwiſe called Har- 
gu, 2b K 3 mony ⁊ 
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198 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
mony: and ſo compoſed them of theſe two Elements 
which are called Geometrical. Again, he puts 
between theſe Principles, the firſt and the ſecond 
Indefinites: and refers the one of theſe Princi- 


ples to the efficient and ſpecifick Cauſe, which 


is Underſtanding, that is to ſay God : theother 
to the paſſive and material Cauſe, which is the 
viſible World. Beſides, he reckons that ten con- 
tained the whole extent of Numbers, becauſe the 
Greeks and Barbarians, teckoned only to ten; for 
when they arrived at the Tenth, they returned 
back to Unity. And he ſaid farther, that the 
whole Power of ten conſiſts in four, that is to 
fay, in the quaternary Number; and the Reaſon 
that he affigns is, that if we begin at one, and 
then according to the Order of Numbers, add 
others till you come to four, they will amount 
to the Number of ten; and if we go beyond the 
| Quaternary, we ſhall alſo exceed the Tenth :' that 
is. if you add one and two together, they make 
three, and three more ſix, to which if you add 
four, they make ten, inſomuch that the whole 
Number, taking them one by one, lies in ten, 
and its Force and Power in four. Moreover 
the Pythagoreans were want to ſwear, by the 
Quaternary, as the greateſt Oath, which they 
could poſſibly think of. | 

By the Holy Four I fuvear. The eternal Natur 
beſtowed on the human Soul. 

For our Soul, ſays he, is compoſed of a Qua- 
ternary Number, for it conſiſts of Underſtanding, 
Knowledge, Opinion and Sentiment, from whence 
proceed all Arts and Sciences, and from whence 
we derive the Appellation of Rational. For the 
Underſtanding is Unity, becauſe its Knowledge 


and Underſtanding is derived from one. Thus 


every Species, and every Kind, conſiſt in Unity ; 
| al 
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and if we aſk any Queſtion concerning each par- 
ticular Perſon, we give a general Definition of 
him, that he is a reaſonable Creature, that is, able 
to make uſe of Reafon: or elſe, a neighing A- 


- nimal. Hence we ſee why the Underſtanding is 


Unity, by. which theſe Things are underſtood. 
But the Number conſiſting of two, has a right 
to Knowledge ; for all Demonſtration and all Pro- 
bation is a kind of Knowledge : and beſides every 
kind of Syllogizing or Ratiocination, collects and 
infers Concluſion which was doubtful, from cer- 
tain Propoſitions acknowledged to be true, by 
which it eaſily demonſtrates another thing, the 
comprehenſion of which is Knowledge : by which 
it appears, that probable Knowledge belongs to 
the Binary Number. But Opinion, with 
Reaſon, may be referred to the 'Ternary Number 
of Comprehenſion, becauſe Opinion conſiſts of ſe- 
veral. Therefore the Ternary is a number of 
Multitude, as when the Poet ſays, O thrice hap- 
py Grecians, For this Reaſon Pythagoras made 
little Account of the Number three, the Se& of 
which was called the Italian Set; and on this Ac- 
count, Pythagoras, not being able to ſupport the 
tyrannical domineering of Policrates, departed 
from Samos, which was his native Country, and 
went and kept a School in Tah. | 7 
Zeno ® and Chryſippus ſaid, that God and Matter 
were the real Principles of Nature : This Syſtem 
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200 The Impartial Fhiloſopher. 
was that of Spinoſa's badly explained, and under the 
Covert of the engaging Expreſſion of Religion, 
Cicero explains the Syſtem of the Stoics per- 
fectly well. You may clearly ſee, by what he 
puts into the Mouth of Valleius the Epicurean, 
that Zeno and Chryſippus, and all the reſt of that 
Sect, believed that there was a Spirit infuſed into 
all Matter, which vivified it; and that in the ſame 
manner as the Stars, Men and other Creatures, 
were the ſimple Modifications of Matter, in the 
fame manner as the Souls, were the Modifications 
of the Univerſal Soul of the Univerſal Matter, No- 

thing can reſemble Spinaſiſm more than this. Zeng &, 
ſays Cicero, would have it that God is Zther; 
as if an inſenſible Being could be God, and that the 

Deity can neither hear our Prayers, nor our Vows, 
nor our Wiſhes. In another Place Zens ſays, that 
a kind of Intelligence, diffuſed through all Bei 
has the Power of acting in a divine manner. ke 
likewiſe affirms, that this is the ſame as the Star, 
the Years, the Months, and the Seaſons ; and 
when he explains the Theogonia of Heſiod, he over- 
turns and deſtroys all the Ideas we have of the 
Gods. He neither acknowledges Jupiter, nor Ju- 

no, nor Veſta, nor any other Deity ; but he pre- 
tends that they are Names which have been given 
to inanimate Beings to ſignify their = 

| ( 
et materia, cum univerſorum, tum fixgulorum, Et univerſorum quis 
dem materia neque major, neque miner efficitur : fingulerum aufm, 

of major, es minor, Diog. Laert. Lib. VII. Segm. 156, 

e no, Ethera Deum dicit, ſi intelligi poteſt nihil 
ſentiens Deus, qui nunquam nobis occurrit, neque in precibus, 
neque in optatis, neque in votis. Aliis autem libris rationem 
quandam, per omnem naturam rerum pertinentem, vi d ivina eſſe 
aſſectam putat. Idem »ftris, hoc idem tribuit, tum annis, men- 

Abus, annorumque mutationibus. Cum vero Theogoniam He- 

od, interpretatur, tollit omnino præceptas inſitaſque cognitiones 

Deorum, neque enim Jovem, neque Veſtram, neque quemquam, 

qui ita appellatur, in Deorum habet numero; ſed rebus in- 


animis atque mutis quandam fignificationem, hec docet wi- 
Puta nomini, F as Cicer. de Nat. Deer, Lib, 2 Cap. XIV. 


— 
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What Cicero ſays, when he ſpeaks of the Opi 
nions of Chry/ippus*, ſhews ſtill better the of 
formity there is between the Syſtem of the Stoics, 
and that of Spineſa. Chry/ippus aſſures us, that the- 
Deity conſiſts in Reaſon, Underſtanding, and in the 
Soul of all Nature. God, according to him, is the 
World, and the Spirit wherewith it is vivified; it is 
this ſuperior Part which forms the Intelligence; it is 
the Principle, which acts upon all other Beings, 
and preſerves them all; it is Deſtiny, it is Fire, it 
is likewiſe the other Elements, whereof it is the 
Principal; it is the Sun, the Moon, the Stars 3. 

in ſhort it is the whole Univerſe. 

Secrates and Plato admitted of three Principles , 
viz. God, Idea, and Matter. By Idea he under- 
ſtood a certain incorporeal Eſſence, which was in 
the Underſtanding of the Deity himſelf, by the 
Means of which he produced all Things. This 
Syſtem is very obſcure ; and notwithſtanding all 
the Endeavours that have been made for the ex- 
plaining of it fully, it has not yet been done. For 
what is this Idea, or divine Underſtanding, diſtin: 

K 5 from 

* Chryſippus --- ait L vim divinam in ratione effe poſtam, & 
univerſe naturz animo, atque mente: ipſumque mundum Deum 
dicit eſſe, & ejus animi fuſionem univerſam, tum ejus ipfius prin 
cipatum, qui in mente & ratione verſetur, communemque rerum 
naturam, univerſa atque omnia continentem, tum fatalem vim, 
& neceſſitatem rerum futuram; ignem præterea, & eum quem 
antea dixi ætheratum ea, quæ natura fluerent atque manarent, 
ut & aquam, & terram, & aera, ſolem, lunam, fidera, univer - 


ftatera rerum qua omnia continentur. 
Cicer, de Nat. Deor, Lib. 1. XV. 
I Socrates, the Son of Sophroniſchus the Atbenian, and Plato, the 
Son of Ariſton the Athenian, likewife (for the Opinions of both 
agree in the main) aſſert, that there are three Principles, God, 
Matter, and Idea, God is the univerſal Underſtanding : Mat- 
ter is the firſt Principle, ſubject to Generation and Corruption t 


Idea is an * Subſtance, being in the Thought and Un- 


derſtanding of God, and God the Underſtanding of the World. 
Platarch is of the Opinion of the Philoſophers, Chap, III. 
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from the Deity, which Plate calls the viſible Gods, 
and which is inferior to the ſupreme God? Altho 
the firſt Fathers of the Church adopted the greateſt 
Part of this Philoſopher's Opinions concerning the 
eternal Being as orthodox, yet one of the moſt 
famous, Authors of our Time as buldly maintained, 
that as many Deities reſult from Plato's Syſtem, 2 
from the Fictions of the Poets. He grounds his 
Opinion upon a Paſlage in a modern Author, who 


has explained and unfolded the Syſtem of Plato- 


niſm Te | 

ane 228 ne? A. 
2 The firſt is the ſupreme God, to whom the two others owe 
Honour and Obedience, as he is their Father and Creator, The 
ſecond is the viſible God, the Miniſter of the inviſible God; and 
the Creator of the World. The third is called the World, or 
the Soul that animates the World, to which ſome give the Name 
of Spirit. As for the ſecond, which he alſo calls the Word, Un- 
derſtanding, or Reaſon, he concewed it of two Sorts 3 one which 
had refided from all Eternity in God, by which God, from all 
Eternity, incloſcd all Virtues in his Boſom, doing every Thing 
with Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power, For being infinitely hap- 
BY, he has In this internal World all the Ideas and Forms of 
created Beings, The other Word, which is the external, er 
Word ſpoken. is nothing elſe, according to him, but that Sub- 
Kance, which God threw out of his Boſom, or which he begot, 
20 form the Univerſe withal. It is in this View that Herme 
Triſmegiſtus ſaid, that the World was conſubſtantial with God, 

: Soverain's Platoniſme Devoile, p. $2, 

This Syſtem is as confuſed and inconſiſtent as the Ta/mud, It 
is a little in the Strain of ſome Chapters in the Alcoran, which 
are almoſt as unintelligible ; you may conſult Bayle in the firſt | 
Tome of his Continuation de ſes Penſces diverſes, who recites this 
very Paſſage, 

+ Did you ever read any thing more monſtrous ? Don't you ſee 
the World formed out of a Subſtance, that God threw out of his 
Boſom ? Is not that cne of the three Gods? and muſt not the 
Deity be thus divided into as many Gods as there are different 
animated Parts in the Univerſe ? Have you not there all the hor- 
rible and monftruus Things that can be ſaid of the Soul of the 
Wor'd ? Are there not more Wars between the Gods than the 
Writings of the Poets ſpeak of ? Are not the Gods made the 
Authors of all the Sins of Men? Gods, who commit and punih 
the very Ci mes that they command not to be committed? 

Bayle Continuation des Perſees diverſes, Tom, I. p. 3461 
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Ariſtotle & eftabliſhes three firſt Principles, Mat- 
ter, Form, and Piivation. His Opinion was fol- 
lowed for a long Time, and even to our Days, 
with as much Submiffion as if it had been a divine 
Revelation, The Man that dared to contradict 
the Opinion ef this Philoſopher was reckoned 
either an noramus or an impertinent 8 
Nevertheleſs, a great many People of good Senſt 
were ſatisfied that the firſt Principles of 44 
title were as uncertain as thoſe of other Philoſo- 
ſophers, and perhaps more ridiculous. For, what 


can be more abſurd than to reckon Nothing amongſt 


the Principles of natural Productions? And what 
is Privation in the Senſe that Ari/totle underſtands 
it but a Thing of Nought, a Non-entity t, a meer M. 
thing? Michael Montaigne, who by the Schook 
men's Leave, had as great a Genius as that Philo> 


6 ſopher, 


* Ariftotle, Son of Nicomachus, Native of -Stagira, aſſerts, 
that the firſt Principles form Matter and Privations ; for Elements 
he makes the fourth; and for the fifth, the celeſtal Body, 
which he affirms to be immutable. 

Plutarch of the Opinions of the Philoſ. Ch. III. Lib. I. 

Þ+ It is good to obſerve here en paſſant, that though the Com- 
mentators of Conmmbrus diftinguiſh the Privation from the Nega- 
tion, they agree however, that Privation is nothing, but a Crea · 
ture of Reaſon, as we may conclude from their own Words. 

Secundo accipiuntur, ut diximus, ad imitationem forme realis, 
expellentis aliam fibi oppofitam a ſubjecto; qua ratione non ex- 
iſtunt, niſi cum mente concipiuntur, & idcirco participant natu- 
ram entis rationis, Quod attinet ad diſcrimen inter privationem, 
& negationem, fatemur illud non eſſe abſolute, & fimpliciter eſ- 
ſentiale propter rationem in argumento propoſitam ; ſed folum 
aliquando, Td vero ut explicetur, advertendum eft privationem, 
ex eo quod dicat carentiam forme cum aptitudine ad eam haben- 
dam, neceſſario concipi ad modum forme in ſubjecto, cui talis po- 
tentia neſt. At negatio, quia ſolum dicit carentiam forma, 
concipi poteſt, vel in ſubjecto, vel extra, ut concipitur nihil, 
vel ſpatium imaginarium. Et quoniam exiſtere per ſe, & in alio, 
ſunt modi diverſi in ipſa eſſendi ratione, idcirco dicimus priva- 
tionem & negationem habere eſſentiale diſcrimen, quando fc op- 
ponuntur idque ſatis eſſe ut conſtituant membra diſtincta. Com- 
mentarii Collegii Conimbrenſis, Part, prima in Præfat. Porphirg 
Queſt, VI. Artic, II. p · 77. 
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Hphers foretold the Fate of his Principles at 
ime when the whole World were perſuaded of 
their Verity. Before theſe Principles, ſays he, 
zwhich Ariſtotle introduced, were in vogue, ther, 
were other Principles that anſwered the Ends of hu- 
man Reaſon as well as bis do now, What Litter; 
Patent, or particular Privilege had they, that th, 
Courſe of our Invention ſhould flop there ? and that 
#he everlaſfling Poſſeſſion of our Belief ſhould belmg ts 
them? They will one Day be obliged to turn out, a; 
others have done before them &. 

What Montaigne foretold is comes to 
CGofſendus has renewed F the Syſtem of Epicurus's 
Atoms; and Des Cartes has invented a fubtile 
Matter. Theſe two Opinions, which ſeem very 
different by Reaſon of the Vacuum that Gaſſendu; 
admits, and which Des Cartes denies, have yet 
ſome Reſemblance ; in that they agree, that the 
firſt Principles of Things conſiſt of extremely mi- 
nute and fine Corpuſcles. Suppoſing then that 
theſe minute Bodies are the active Parts of Matter, 
or the firſt Artificers they make uſe of, and the 
Principles of Things, I am going to examine whe- 
ther or no they can have any Motion without a 
Vacuum, or whether it be not abſolutely neceſſary 
that there ſhould be fuch a Thing in Nature. 8 

| SECT, 


® Rurſus it2que notum eſt corporum, alia eſſe coneretionet, 
eu mavis, concreta, compoſitave corpora alia ex quibus 
eoncretiones compoſitativæ corpora fiunt, Hæc autem, fi 
prima fimpliciaque fint, prima rerum materia ſunt, Dieun 
que principia, & a recentioribus etiam elementa, Hujuſmodi au- 
tem prineipia, ſeu omnium prima, fimplicia, impoſita corpora 
ve malis, corpuſcula) eſſe debent & inſectilia, nullave vi re- 
lubilia 3 & hac ratione immutabilia, five in ſeipfis mutationis 
omnis expertia, Nimiram, fi futurum eft, ut in coneretionum 
diſſolutionibus omnia in nihilum non intereant; ſed eonſiſtat per - 
ſeveretque plena quædam, ſeu vacui expers, ſolidaque adeo na« 
tura, quippe quæ talis cum fuerit, non habeat qua parte, aut quo 
modo fiſſuram admittat, ſicque diſſolvatur. Syntagma Philoſoph, 
Epicur. P. Gaſſend. Pars II. Cap. IV. p. 39. Edit, in 12. 
+ Mentaigne's * Lib, II. p. 541. 


\ 


| 
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SECT. IX. Of Space and a Vacuum, 


HE Philoſophers, who hold the Opinion of a 
Vacuum, pretend alſo that there is an im- 
material Space &, infinitely extended on all Sides, 
in Breadth, and Thickneſs, as a Tabula 
raſa for all the Productions of God's Omnipotence. 
They make therefore two Sorts of Extenſion ; 
one corporeal, material and impenetrable, com- 
mon to all Bodies; and the other incorporeal, pe- 
netrable, which ſerves for the Reception of thoſe 
other Bodies, and which they therefore call local 
Space; and to define theſe two different Extenſi- 
ons more clearly, the corporeal, for Example, con- 
ſiſts in the Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs of a 
contained Liquor, as in a Veſlel, or of the Air 
which fills it; and the incorporeal in the Extenſion 
which would remain from one Side to the. other of 
the ſame Veſſel, if the Water, Air, and. every 
other Body were taken out of it, ſo. that nothing 
at all were left therein. Theſe are the Nefinitions 
of the two different Extenſions which they hold, 
who believe that there are immenſe Spaces void: of 
all Body, beyond the Boundaries of this World, 
Let us ſuppoſe, ſay they, that God places a Man 
at the Extremity of corporeal Bodies, (which we 
cannot deny but that he bas Power to do, if we 


da 
“ ® Jam univerſum ex.inani & conſtans infinitum eff, 
I enim quod finitum eſt extremum habet; quod vero extremum 
habet, id ex alio quopiam cernitur, ſeu ex intervallo extra aſ- 
ſumpto cerni poteſt. Atuniverſum ex alio quopiam extrinſecus 
non cernitur; quippe cum nihil fit intervalli, ſeu ſpatii quod intra 
ſe ipſum non contineat, alioquin enim univerſum ſpatium con- 
tineret, non foret, quare neque habet extremum. Quod+ porro 
non habet extremum, id neque ſinem habet; quod vero — 
non habet id non finitum ſane, ſed infinitum eſt, Syntag. Phi- 


loſoph. Epicuri, Pet. Gaffend, Part, II. Cap. II. p. 91. dit, in 


= 
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do not ſuppoſe Body to be infinite, which we can- 
not do without annihilating the Deity, becauſe 
otherwiſe there would be many Infinites) and then 
ſuppoſe that this Man ftretches forth his Arm. If 

he can do it, he will put it into a Place where 

there is Space without Body; and if he can- 
not do it, he muſt be hindered by ſomething 
which is beyond the Boundaries bf this World and 

Space, which we can neither underſtand nor ex- 

preſs *, There muſt therefore be immenſe Spaces 

void of all Bodies, and capable of receiving thoſe 
which God may be pleaſed to create anew. For if 
corporeal Subſtance filled all imaginable Places or 
rather Space itſelf, then it muſt be infinite in its 

Extenſion ; and it would be impoſſible for God to 

create or annihilate the leaſt Part of this Subſtance , 

and that powerful Being, who made the World out 
of nothing, would have fo far limited his Power, 
that he would not be able to create or annihilate 
one fingle Atom. | 

If to prove that there may be a Vacuum, we 
ſhould afk a Carteſian, whether or no God, hay- 
ing taken away the Air, which is within the four 
Walls of a Chamber, and preventing any bodily 
Subſtance to ſucceed in the Place thereof, could 
hinder theſe four Walls from breaking, and make 
them continue in their preſent Situation ? he will 


anſwer, 
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Præterea f jam finitum conſtituatur 
Omne quod eft ſatium, fi quis procurat ad oray f 
Ultimas extremas, jaciatque wolatile telum | 
Invalidis utrum contortum wiribus ire 

vo fuerit miſſum, mavis, longeque wolare, 

n probibere aliguid cenſes, obftare que poſſe ? 
yy gu enim, ſumaſque neceſſe eff 4 
HAS five oft aliquid quo probibeat, officiatque,\ th 
Nomi nus quo mfſum fi veniat, finique lecet ſe, 
Save foras fertur non oft ea fini profecto. | tic 
Hee patto fequar, atque oras ubicumgue hcaris 
Extremas, qu æram quid telo denique fiat ? 

Fiet, uti, nunquam peſſit conſiſtere fi nit. | 
Lucret, de Rerum Natura, Lib, Verſ. 970, & ſeq, 
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anſwer, that it is impoſſible z and that as ſoon as 
there is a perfet Vacuum between theſe Walls, 
they will mutually touch each other. If you ant, 
ſays Des Cartes, what would happen, if God fſhnuld 
take away all the Body or Matter that is in a V:/ſel, 
and not permit any ot her Boay to enter therein? 1 an» 
fwer, that the Sides of the Veſſel would © immtdiately 
become cloſe, and touch one another; for two Be- 
dies muſt needs touch each other, when there is no- 
thing between them; becauſe it would imply a Con- 
tradiftion to ſay, that two Bodies are ſeparate, i. e. 
that there is a Diſtance between one and the other, and 
yet that this Diflance was nothing; for Diſtance is 4 
Property of Extenſion, which cannot ſub/ift without 
ſomething be extended &. | 

Before I proceed further to explain to you more 
perfectly the two Opinions of the Gaſſendi/ts and 
the Cartefians concerning Space and a Vacuum, I 
beg you to examine, with ſome Attention, what 
Des Cartes means by Space or Extenſion. The 
Definition which he gives us of it, flows naturally 
from that which he gives us of the Eſſence of 
Matter, 


SECT. X. Of the Eſence of Matter. 


E know, ſays Des Cartes, that the Nature 
of Matter or of Body, taken in a general 
Senſe, does not conſiſt in that it is a Thing that ts 
hard, or heavy, or of ſome particular Colour, or that 
affetts our Senſes any other Way ; but only in that it is 
a 1 nng extended in Length, Breadth and Thick- 
neſs +. 
You are to believe, Madam, according to 
this Philoſopher, that wherever there is Exten- 
lion there muſt needs be Matter. Thus you muſt 


Des Cartes Principes de Philoſophie, ad Part, p. 89. 
+ Des Cartes Principes de Philoſophie, 2d Part, p. 73. 
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not be ſurpriſed: when he maintains that a Veſſel 
cannot be rendered void of all Matter, even by the 
Power of God himſelf, ſeeing from one Side to the 
other, there will be Extenſion, and that that E- 
tenſion is Matter. Now God cannot change the 
Eſſence of Beings ; he cannot, for Example, make 
a Stick not have two Ends, or a Triangle not have 
three Angles. So alſo he cannot cauſe Extenſion 
not to be Matter, ſeeing Extenſion is the Effence; 
and the principal Quality that conſtitutes it. Thus, 
Madam, according to Des Caries, wherever there 
is Extenſion there is Matter; and eonfequently 
there can be no Space void of Matter. | 
Gaſſendus defines the Eſſence of Matter other- 
wiſe : He makes it conſiſt in Solidity : Seeing we, 
conceive, ſays he, that two Parts do not continue ex- 
tended without penetrating each other, and being "tix? 
ed together in one and the ſame Place, but Ha 
they reſt one another, i. e. they are ſolid, hard, und 
heavy, I cunclude therefore, that the Eſſence of Mut. 
ter muſt conſiſt in its Solidity. Now, Gaſſendus als 
lows this Hardneſs and Solidity only to the firſt Prin- 
Ciples of Matter, which compoſe the Bodies that 
we ſee, and which appear to us more or leſs hard, 
according as there are more or fewer little void In- 
terſtices between the Atoms, or ſolid Parts of which 

they are compoſed. | ' 
ou ſee here, Madam, that one Part of the 
Arguments for or againſt the Exiſtence of a Va- 
cuum ariſe from'the Definition-of the Eſſence of 
Matter, for if Extenſion be the Eſſence of hi 
material Bodies, it is, certain that there can be no H 
Vacuum at all; ſeeing wherever there is Exten- 


ſion there will be Matter, But if, on the contra · ts 
*s Impenetrability and Hardneſs, as Gaſſendus f 
- ſuppoſes, form the Eſſence of Bodies, it is very 1 


to conceive how there may be a Vacuum. 
* _ 
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ECT. XI. The Reaſons that the Carteſians 
gi for admitting only corporeal Extenſion ; and 
for denying that there is a Vacuum in Nature. 


HILOSOPHERS call that the Eſſence of a 
a Body, which makes a Body to be, or not 


wy to be. To find this Eſſence, by forming abſtract 
* Ideas thereof, they have examined which they 
prove , 


ere might reject, without ceaſing in the mean Time 
atly to have the Idea of Body. Des Cartes and his 
Followers think that they can conceive it, with- 
-out any other Property than meer Extenſion, 
which by conſequence conſtitutes it's Eſſence. 
Whatever Body we examine, ſays this Phileſopher, 
we may conceive it without any of theſe Qualities in 
it; and yet we clearly and diftin#th diſcover, that it 
has all that is requiſite to make it a Body, provided it 
bas Extenſion in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs 3 
from whence it alſo follows, that to be it has no man- 
ner of Need of them, and that it's Nature confiſts in 
this only, that it is a Subſtance, and that it is extended. 
If Solidity and Hardneſs, as Gaſſendus tells us, 
make the Eſſence of a Body, it may ſo happen, 
that Bodies may loſe their Eſſence, and conſe- 
quently that which makes them Bodies, and with» 
out which they cannot be ſuch. For we know 
Hardneſs only by the Means of our Feeling, and 
becauſe the Parts of hard Bodies reſiſt our Hands, 
when they come to meet them, preſs them, or 
hit againſt them. Now, if, when we put our 
Hands near any Place, and advance our Arms to- 
wards any Part, the Bodies thatare in our Way 
retire as faſt as our Hands are extended, we per- 
ceive no Hardneſs; nevertheleſs, the Bodies 
which retire and give Place, do not loſe their Ef, 


I 
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fence, but continue to be what they were befole: 
Their Nature therefore, or their Eſſence, does 
not conſiſt in Hardneſs or Solidity, which we 
ſometimes are ſenſible of on their Account, nor in 
other Properties of this Sort, | 
It is eaſy to be obſerved, that the ſame Exten- 
Hon that conſtitutes the Nature and Eſſence of 
a Body, alſo conſtitutes the Nature and Eſſence of 
Space, if we attentively conſider the Idea which 
we have of Matter, Suppoſe we take a Stone, 
and diveſt it of every thing that we know does not 
appertain to Body; Let us firſt reduce it to Pow- 
der, and deprive it of its Hardneſs, it will never- 
theleſs not ceaſe to be a Body. Take away the 
Colour of it, and {till it will be a Stone; for there 
are tranſparent Stones that have no Colour at all, 
Let us deprive it of it's Heavineſs by the Force of 
Fire, it will ſtill be a Body. Take away it's 
Coldneſs or Heat, and all other Properties of 
that Sort, it will yet remain a Body : And after 
having thoroughly examined this Stone, we ſhall 
ſee, that the true Idea which we have of it, con- 
ſiſts in this, that we know diſtinctly that it is a 
Subſtance extended in Length, Breadth, and 
*Thickneſs. Now this ſame Idea, or this, ſame 
Knowledge, is perfectly like that which we have of W t 
Space, whether it be what we call corporeal, or this 
that which is termed local and incorporeal “. alw 


changed it's Situation with regard to the Bodies by which we deter- 
mine them, 


— 


Des Cartes Principes de Philoſophic, Par. II. p. 80. 


= Thus in v 
4 Indeed the ſame Extenſion in Length, Breadth, and Thick- ſee: 
9 neſs, that conſtitutes Space, conſtitutes Body; and the Difference 2 
1 that is between them conſiſts only in this, that we attribute to F 
' | Body a particular Extenfion, which we conceive changes Place 5 | 
10 with it as oſten as it is moved; and that we attribute one Space hy 
F. ſo general 2nd indefinite, that after having taken out of a cer- — 
A tain Space the Body that poſſeſſed it, we do not conceive that ve — 
12 have taken the Extenſion of thatSpace alſo; by reaſon that it ſeems th 
i to us that the ſame Extenſion continues there always, while it s — 
| 1 of the ſame Bigneſs, of the ſame Figure, and that it has not th 
1 5 


* 
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Thus Space or interior Place, and Body, which 
is comprized in this Space, have no Difference be 
tween them but in our Thought. | 

You ſee now, Madam, that it naturally follows 
from the Definition, that the Cartefians give us of 
the Nature of Body, that it is impoſſible there 
ſhould be a Vacuum. For according to them, 
there can be no incorporeal Space in the whole Uni- 
verſe, ſeeing the Extenſion of Space is not at all 
different from the Extenſion of Body . For 
whenever a Thing is extended in Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs, they fay it is a Body, a material 
Subſtance, ſince it is impoſſible, that a Non-en- 
tity ſhould have Extenſion. Thus they conclude, 
that Space, that is ſuppoſed to be a Vacuum, be- 
ing extended, muſt on the contrary be material, 
and conſequently, that there can be no Vacuum at 
all. Nature, ſay they, makes nothing in _—_ 
| | ow 

* The Words Space and Place fignify nothing really different 


With regard to a Body, which we ſay is in a Place, when we on- 


ly ſpecify it's Bigneſs, Figure, and how it is ſituate between 
other Bodies, For to ſpecify this Situation, we muſt repreſent 
ſome other, which we conſider as immoveable. But in as much as 
thoſe Bodies which we conſider are alſo diverſe, - we may fy, that 
one and the ſame Thing, at the ſame Time does, and does not 
change it's Place. For Example, if we conſider a Man's fitting 
at the Stern of a Ship, which the Wind is driving out of the 
Port, and obſerve nothing but this Ship, it will ſeem to us as if 
this Man did not change Place, becauſe we ſee that he continues 
always in the ſame Situation with regard to the Parts of the Shi 
in which he is ; and if we obſerve the neighbouring Shore, it wi 
ſeem to us as if this Man conftartly changed Place, becauſe he 
recedes from one Object, and draws nearer to another. If, beſides 
that, we ſuppoſe that the Earth turns round upon it's own Axis, 
and that it makes preciſely as much Way from the Weſt to the 
Eaſt, as the Ship does from the Eaſt to the Weſt, it will ſeem to 
us again, 'that he who fits at the Stern does not change Place, in 
as much as we determine the Place by ſome immoveable Point, 
which we imagine to be in the Heavens. And if we think that 
there cannot be found in the whole Univerſe, any Point which is 
really immoveable --- we ſhall conclude there is no Place for any 
thing in the World, which is ſettled and fixed, but what we fix 
and ſettle in our Thoughts. | IF 
Des Cartes Principes de Philoſophie, Part. II. p. 8a. 


* * 
* 
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Now, a Vacuum, if it had Exiſtence, would he 
of no Service, therefore it does not exiſt, Beſides, 
the Order and Arrangement of the Univerſe ſeems 
to require a perfect Chain in all its Parts, and it's 
Harmony would be broken, if there were a V 
cuum between one Body and another *. | 
It ſeems abſurd, and con to reaſon, to ad- 
mit any other Being but to be incorporeal, 
eternal, immenſe, independent, incorruptible, 
and incapable of Diſſolution. And for a Philoſo- 
| ou to be in a Capacity to admit of an incerporeal 
xtenſion, of which he has no Notion or Know- 
ledge, which he does not feel, which he does not 
touch, which he does not ſee, he ought to prove. 
the Exiſtence thereof by Reaſons as convincing and 
Clear, as thoſe are by which we demonſtrate the 
Spirituality of God, to whom we allow all the Pros 
perties of this pretended incorporeal or local Space. 
And who is the Man, in ſhort, who can conceive 
a penetrable Extenſion, human Underſtandi 
having never perceived any but what is folid an 
impenetrable? Where is the Genius that is ſo 
acute, or rather ſo fortunate, that can compre- &Þ 
hend how an incorporeal Extenfion can have Parts ? 8 
Is there any thing in reality more zepugnant to 5 


eaſon, 


Mais tous corps ſont lic d'un , ferme aſſemblage, 
"tl weft rien ml entre Cup, cle ph car le Breuvage 
ors du tonneau perct ne fe peut fcouler, | 
"on nait d'un ſoupirail fait ouverture q Hair; 
Cen pourguoi le fouflet, dont la bouche eft bouchee, FI 
Ne peut ctre flargi, Ceft pourquoi Þ Eau cacher 
Dans un vaſe bien clos ne ſe glace en hiver, 
La Clepfydee ne peut let jurdins abreuver, 
Con ferme ſa gargouiile; & Pargentine ſource 
Qui dans le plomb creuſe fait ſon 5 courſe, 
Forgant ſon naturel rejaillit vers les cieux ; 
Tant & tant à tous coups le wuide eft odieux, | 
Du Bartas Poefies, Liv, II. 
However old theſe Verſes may be, they are well worth the 
quoting 3 they expreſs, in few Words, the chief Experiments on 
which they rely, who deny the Poflibility of a Vacuum, 
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Reaſon, more abſurd than for an incorporeal Be- 
ing to have Parts? And when they ſay to excuſe 
their Errors, that Space is a Being, à /a maniere, 
of a peculiar Sort, that is neither Subſtance nor 
Accident, and conſequently may be extended, pe- 
netrable, incorporeal, they do not anſwer any of 
the Difficulties that are raiſed againſt this imaginary 
Being. For before they aſſure us, that it is nei- 
ther Subſtance nor Accident, but. a" Being of a pecu- 
liar Sort, they muſt prove that it is really a Being, 
and certainly exiſts. | 

Theſe, Madam, are the chief Reafons of the 
Cartefians, and thoſe Philoſophers, who deny the 
Poſſibility of a Vacuum. 'Tho? they be not above 
all Contradiftion, yet they are capable of raiſing 
Doubts in the Minds of thoſe, who think they are 
the moſt confirmed in the contrary Belief. I am 
now going to ſhew you as diſtinctly as I poflibly can, 
what the Motives are that determine the Opinion 
of the Gaſſendiſis; and then I will leave you to 
judge on which Side you think the Truth lies. 


SECT. XII. The Reaſon that the Gafſendiſls 
give for holding incorporeal Spaces, and a Vacuum 
in the World.” 


OU have ſeen already, Madam, that Gaf- 
ſendus defines the Nature or Eſſence of Bo- 
dies differently from what Des Cartes does. He 
makes it conſiſt in Solidity, as being that which is 
the Principle in Matter, and the original Cauſe of 
Extenſion, We conceive, ſays that Philoſopher, 
that that which makes the Parts of Matter keep 
their Extenſion, or continue ſeparate one from 
another, without uniting and joining together in 
the ſame Place, is becauſe they mutually reſiſt one 
another, 


9 
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another, and this Reſiſtance is occaſioned by theis M0 
being hard and ſolid ; from whence we infer, | this dies c 
we ought rather to make the Eſſence of Matter 
conſiſt in Solidity than in Extenſion, or, if you 
will, in Impenetrability, which is a neceſſary 
Conſequence of Solidity. It is in vain, continues 
he, to object that there are Bodies, which having 
no Solidity, as Air, Water, Fire, and a great 
many other material Subſtances, would ceaſe to 
be Bodies, if Solidity conſtituted their Eſſence, 
ſeeing not being ſolid, nor having any Hardnef MW woul 
nor Reſiſtence, they would no longer have this Were 
Nature, or this Eſſence which makes them exiſt, 
or not exiſt. There is not any Body, how- Mot 
ever ſoft it may appear, but what has ſome So- mn 2 
lidity. Beſides, the firſt and principal Parts of de n 
which all Bodies are compoſed are extremely ſo- ge 
lid; and thoſe Bodies which are formed thereof,ſeem be r 
only ſoft, and without Reſiſtance, by reaſon of free] 
the little Interſtices in them, and which make them Wl Vanc 
eaſily give Way. If we conſider the Duſt of a ter! 
Diamond, we ſhall ſee, that though it ſeems ſoft, But 
the conſtituent Parts thereof are nevertheleſs ex- för 
tremely hard. | Part 
If the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts in it's Sqlidity, MW Ne 
as Gaſſendus ſays it does; or in a certain Extenſion, I n 
ſolid and impenetrable, as ſome of his Followers Mie 
pretend, a Vacuum is not only poſſible, but it is n 


even neceſſary to realize the Eſſence of Bodies that I IP 

are ſoft ; and which give place without Reſiſtence of « 
by Means thereof, as I have obſerved above. 

The Philoſophers, who hold incorporeal Space, — 

pretend *, that if there were no Vacuum in the 125 

World, prot 

Cap 

FEſſe vero etiam inane, ex eo manifeſtum fit, quod nifi in hy 


rerum natura eſſet, non haberent corpora, neque ubi efſent, neque 
qua motus ſuos obirent, cum moveri ea quidem res evidens fit, 


3 
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World, there could be no Motion, and that Bo- 
lies could not paſs from one Place to another. It 
would be . a Penetration of Dimenſi- 
ons contrary to the Order of Nature; there muſt 
therefore be ſome void Space to receive Bodies in. 
If every Place was full, it would be impoſſible for 
any Bodies to encreaſe and grow larger, 'The Ali- 
ments, or, if you pleaſe, the Parts by the Meang 


of which Bodies encreaſe, could not ſpread and 


expand themſelves by reaſon of the Obftacles they 
would meet with from other Parts, which already 
were in Poſſeſſion of Space. I] 
The Cartefians anſwer to theſe Objections, that 
Motion is made by the Facility that Bodies have 
in giving way, the more weak and ſoft to ſuch as 
are more hard and ſolid ; as Air and Fire yield, and 
gire way to our Bodies. Tho”, ſay they, there 
be not any real Vacuum in Water, a Fiſh moves 
freely therein, becauſe, in Proportion, as it ad- 
vances, it leaves a Space behind it, where the Wa- 
ter inſtantly follows in a Sort of circular Motion. 
But this Anſwer does not reſolve the Difficulty ; 
for it is plain, if there be no Vacuum, the leaſt 
Particle of Water will not have Power to begin to 
move, to give way, or to quit it's Place. How 
can a Fiſh ſpring forward, or turn about, in the 
Middle of a Maſs, that makes an equal Reſiſtence 
on all Sides, replete with Bodies, which being 
impenetrable, can only give way by the Aſſiſtance 
of certain void Spaces, that can receive them“? 
Thus 
Sane ſi plena fore omnia, & materia rerum veluti ſtipata, non 
rr 
— way — — Epicari, Pare l. 
Cap, i 27: — in Quarto. 5 
M ſpa — NN porrd 
25 poterant undæ, cum piſcet ire nequibunt ? 


t igitur motu privandum eft corpora quaque 
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Thus, the Motion of the Fiſh in the Water is 
ſo far from proving that there is no Vacuun, 
that on the contrary it evidently ſhews the Nece, 
ſity thereof. 
© You here ſee, Madam, the Reaſons of Philo- 
ſophers of both Sides concerning corporeal and in- 
corporeal Extenſion, and concerning the Inter- 
ſtices, which ſome of them ſay are diffuſed 
out the whole Univerſe for the Reception of A. 
toms, and to procure them the Liberty of acting 
and moving. I think one may ſay of theſe dif- 
ferent Opinions ; what Tully ſaid of the different 
Sentiments of Philoſophers concerning the Nature 
and Quality of the Soul. Harum Sententiarum que 
vera fit Deus aliquis viderit, i. e. God alone know, 
which of theſe Opinions is the true one. For neat 
theſe three thouſand Years, there have been Diſ- 
utes and Controverſies, for the Diſcovery of the 
ruth. The Literati of the twe oppoſite Parties 
_ endeavour to prove it by the ſame Experiments, 
Each one explains them in his Favour, and fiil 
we are as far as from diſcovering on which Side thy 
Truth lies, as we were before a Word was ſaid a- 
baut the Neceflity of a Vacuum. | 


1 


SECT. XIII. De Opinion that admits a Vacuum 
ſeems to be moſt natural. It is probable thert 
35 one, 


VO are too well acquainted with my Sin- 

cerity, Madam, to deſire me to decide 3 
Queſtion ſo doubtful as this is, which concerns the 
Neceſſity of a Vacuum, I repeat, Madam, what | 


' freely } 


Mat eſſe admiſſum dicendum in rebus inane, 
Und? i nitium primum capuat res quagque movendi, 
. Lucret, Lib, I. Verf. yob 
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freely told you before, that I think that Queſtion 


;mpoſſible to be reſolved. But to ſatisfy, or com- | 


ply with your Curioſity, I readily acknowledge, 
that Gaſſendus's Opinion ſeems to me to be more 


natural, and probable, than that of his Opponents. * 


Des Cartes makes the Eſſence of Matter to con- 
ſiſt in Extenſion, and fo concludes, that where- 
erer there is Extenſion, there being alſo Matter, 
tere cannot be any Vacuum. 

| aſk, in the firſt Place, hy Extenſion muſt 
conſtitute the Nature and Eſſence of Matter ra- 
ther than Solidity, or any other eſſential Quality 
of Matter ? For to attend to one Attribute only, 
abſtracted from all the reſt, it will by no means 
follow, that they cannot ſublift without it, or that 
it cannot ſubſiſt without them. I may pitch upon 
ſome particular Attribute, which I may ſuppoſe 


does conſtitute the Eſſence of Matter; as for Ex- 


ample ; if T hold a heavy Globe in my Hand, by 
Abſtraction I may conceive, that the Heavineſs 
thereof conſiſts wholly in the Center, and attend 
only to the Idea of this Center. Yet it would 


be abſurd to conclude from hence that the Na- 


ture and Eſſence of that Body conſiſted in its Gra- 
vity, Beſides, we are not acquainted with every 
Thing that is in Matter, or at leaſt we cannot 


demonſtrate we are; thus we cannot fay, preciſely 
what it is that conſtitutes it; and becauſe: we 


perceive but ſeven or eight Attributes in Matter, 
we ought not to affirm, that it has no others, 
without which its Exiſtence may be as impoſlible,. 
az without thoſe ſeven or eight which we know, 


If the Nature of a Thing conſiſts. in thirty Attri- 
butes, that are neceſſary and inſeparable from one 
another, -and that we take ten of them, it would 
be ridiculous to conclude that we have that Thing, 
which abſolutely requires Thirty; we ſhould have.” 

Vor. I. L 9 on 
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on the contrary a Thing which requires b 
Attributes to e A Eflence. Tt is it 
with Matter, of which we cannot prove that we 
know all the Attributes ; ſo that we cannot pre- anſw 
ciſely ſay, what it is that conſtitutes its Eſſence, 
The greateſt Part of the Philoſophers have very —_ 
different Sentiments concernipg this Queſtion, Pein 
Thoſe who contend, that the Nature of Matter 21 
conſiſts in Solidity, ſeem to me to have better M et! 
Grounds for their Belief, that thoſe who make i mee: 
it conſiſt in Extenſion. Sz/idity, ſays Locke, is { = 
inſeparable an Idea from Body, that upon that de. and 
pends its filling of Space, its Contagt, Impulſe, and that 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. . And if it 
be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different from Wigs 
Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of E. Ace 
tenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I el 
Juppaſe, to prove that Space is not Body, becauſe it ors 
includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and H. nt 
lidity being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Er. %, 
tenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one fron Ml © 


another. Bedy then and Extenſion, it is evident, are I fa) 
two diſtin? Ideas x. unte | are | 
When the Carteſian demand how we can ex- Ct 
plain to them, and make them comprehend a meer whi 
extended Space void of all Body, we may . alk Prir 
them how they explain what the Extenſion is that that 
they ſpeak of, and they will anſwer you, as they tion 
uſually do, and ſay, that Extenſion is to have par- the 
ner, 


tes extra partes; that is to ſay, that Extenſions MM . 
Extenſion ; for that is the ſame as to ſay, that ms 
the Nature of Extenſion conſiſts in having extend- IM * cal 
ed Parts beyond other extended Parts. May we MW 
not juſtly tax them with not having explained 
what was demanded of them; and that they act jul #710 
| r 1 | as | 
. Lecke's Effay on Muman Underſtanding, Book II, Chap, us, | 
XIII. p. 187. 4þ | 
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3 a Phyſician would do, who being interrogated 
upon the Quality and Nature of Sinews, ſhould 
anſwer, that they are Things compoſed of Sinews. 
But it may be objected, that there is only Sub- 
ſtance and Accident that deſerve the Name of 
Being. Space is neither Subſtance nor Accident ; 
it is not therefore a Being, and conſequently, do 
not exiſt. To this I anſwer, that it is true, that 
meer Space is neither Subſtance nor Accident.; 
but it is the Place of Subſtances and. Accidents, 
and a Being a /a maniere, for it is inconceivable, 
that a Subſtance ſhould exiſt, and that it ſhould not 
exiſt in any Place. Thus Space can neither be Sub- 
{| nce nor Accident, no more than Subſtarce or 
Accident can be Space. And if any demand a more 
clear Explanation of it, and perfiſt in denying that 
it is a Being, we have a Right to anſwer them, after 
having faid, that Spaoe is a certain Extenſion, u h ch 
cauſes a Separation between two Things, and that it is 
a certain Capacity proper for the Reception of Bodies; 
I fav, we have a Right to anſwer them, that there 
are ſome Things which can only be defined in a 
certain manner; becauſe when we come to that 
which is the moſt known, and to clear and evident 
Principles, we can only run in a Circle, and fay, 
that Space is a certain Capacity fit for the Recep- 
tian of Bodies; or that a certain Capacity fit for 
the Reception of Bodies is Space. In the fame man- 
ner, when we are come to that Point, concern- 
ing the Nature of Man, as to ſay, that he is a 
reaſonable Creature; if any thing further be de- 
manded of us, we can only ſay, that a reaſonable 
Creature is a Creature that reaſons, or that is en- 
dnved with Reaſon *. . | 
e L 2 Thoſe 
* The ſimple Ideas we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches 
us, but if beyond that, we endeavour by Words to make them 


clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went 
about 
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Thoſe Authors, that are ſo preſſing that we 
ſhould explain to them, in a clear manner, what 
meer Space is, and ſhew them the Properties 
thereof, would themſelves be very much embar. 
raiſed, if we were to require of them to explain 
what that Subſtance is, which they mention every 
Hour, and repeat every Moment ; they would very 
much oblige us, by informing us, whether, when 
they apply this Word Subſiance to God, to an in- 
finite Being, to a Being purely Spiritual, they 
take it in the ſame Senſe, and have the ſame 
Idea thereof, as when they apply it to finite Spirits 
and to Matter? If they ſay, Yes; I defire them 
to conſider, that then theſe three Beings, God, 
finite Spirits, and Matter, partaking of the, ſame 
Subſtance, will be only different Modifications of 
the ſame Subſtance, of which they are compoſed, 
There you ſee Spineſa's Syſtem in ics full Light; 
and I believe there are few People of Senſe and 
Learning, who have now any Inclination to em- 
brace it. If on the contrary, they ſay, that they 
have three different Ideas of the Word Sub/ance, 
and that that which relates to God, is not applicable 
to finite Spirits, nor that of finite Spirits to Mat- 
ter. Define them, would I ſay to them, theſe 
three Ideas by three different and diſtin Wards; 
make me underſtand clearly, what you expreſs but ab. will 
ſcurely by one Mord, which has hardly any one clear and in V 
determinate Signification. And as ſoon as you have he p 
ſhewn me, that you have three clear and diſtinct Ideas ¶ of p 
of Subſtance, I will eaſily prove to you, that I can WM wou 
make out a fourth; in the mean time, you muſt per- bis! 
mit me to believe, that Space exiſts ; and that I may com 


call Nit ca 
about to clear up the Darkneſs of a Blind-Man's Mind, by Talk- ¶ out 
ing ; and to D ſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours, Thi 
1 wileive the Reaſon in another Place. Locke's Eſſay concern» f q 
in; Human Underſtanding, Book II. Chap. IV. p. 18 1. | Vac 
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alla Being à ſa maniere, whatever it may be, nei- 
ther Subflance nor Accident. 

This, I think, is what may be faid in anſwer 
to thoſe who exclaim. againſt the Explanatien, 
which is given of 1 For as to the 
Opinion, that there cannot be a Vacuum, beſides 
that it implies the abfurd Neceſſity of admitting 
an infinite Matter, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, it 
ſeems, firſt, that we cannot deny but that a Va- 
cuum is poſſible, and ſecondly, that it is neceſſary. 
The Reaſons for which, Madam, I am going to 
give you in the two next Sections, 


SECT. XIV. That the Power of annibilating. 


proves the Poſſibility of a Vacuum. 


T is very difficult to find Arguments to prove 
the Poſſibility of a Vacuum to the Satisfaction 


of the Cartefians. Ons cannot even make uſe of 


the Power of an Almighty Being againſt them. 
For rather than allow, that it is poſſible that there 
ſhould be a Vacuum, they are obliged to ſay and 
maintain, that God cannot annihilate the leaſt 
Part, no not ſo much as an Atom of Matter. Yet 
am perſuaded, there is not one of them that 


will deny, that God can put a Stop to all Motion 


in Matter, and lay all Bodies to, reſt as long as 


he pleaſes, Now I will ſuppoſe, that in this Time 


of perfect Reſt, God, to puniſh a Carteſian. who 
would fet Bounds to his Omnipotence, annihilates 


bis Body, and reduces the Matter of which it is 


compoſed to nothing (which he can eaſily do, ſince 
it cannot be difficult for him, hs made all Things 
out of nothing, to reduce ſo ſmall a part of all 
Things into nothing again) there will then be a: 
Vacuum. It is evident that the Space, which, 

L 3 was 
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was occupied by the Body of the Carteſſan, that 


is annihilated, cannot be filled up again, fince 
all other Bodies, which ſurround it, and which 
might ſucceed in its Place, are fixed, immutable, W the l 
and in a State of perfect Reſt, A Vacuum there- MW out 
fore is poſſible. We muſt either allow this, or ceive 
deny that God has a Power to make Motion ceaſe, MW Parts 
and annihilate Matter; and then Matter would be wou! 
co-eternal with him. And if he has not the Power A 
of annihiſating, or reducing it to nothing, he MW Stars 
could not have the Power of creating it out of MW to m 
nothing. . | 
Let us now ſee, whether or no as valid Reaſons 
can be alledged for the Neceflity of a Vacuum, a 
there are for its Poſſibility. A 


SECT. XV. Oi Neceſſity of @ Facuum: 


Vacuum ſeems to be the Conſequence of Mx 
tion, and it is very hard to conceive how 
any thing can move in a Plenum. The ancient 
Philoſophers, who held the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, 
laid down their Opinion in theſe general Terms, 
 #f there be Motion, there is a Vacuum; naw thert 
1s Motion, therefore there is a Vacuum. If, in reality, 
throughout the whole Univerſe none of its Parts 
are void of Body, it muſt then be one great, im- 
menſe cloſe- connected Maſs, in which nothing 
can ſtir or move. For, a Body cannot move but 
by taking the Place of another, which by ſtrik- 
ing againſt it is driven away. But, ſay the Car- 
teftans, the firſt Body that is put in Motion diſplaces 

e fecond, and the ſecond the third, and thus ſue- 
ceſſtvely they give way ts one anther. I am of Opi- 
nion notwithſtanding, that maugre all theſe pre- 


tended Pulſations, the firſt Body will not ſtir © 
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ll, becauſe it will be reſiſted by the ſecond, and 
that by the third, and ſo on ad inſinitum. It 
ſeems therefore altogether probable, that without 
the little Vacuities, which are diſperſed through- 
out the univerſal Maſs of Things, and which re- 
ceive into their minute Cavities the moſt ſubtile 
parts of Matter, which we call Atoms, Motion 
would be impoſſible. 

Aſtronomy demonſtrates to us, that there are 
Stars at ſuch a vaſt Diſtance from the Earth, that 
to meaſure the Space between: them, it would re- 
quire the Courſe of a- Ball ſhot out of a Cannon for 
the prodigious number of Years, that are expreſſed 
by the twelve following Figures to compleat it, vin. 
104, 166, 666, 636. If it be true, that the Uni- 
verſe is a vaſt cloſe- compacted Maſs, and full of 
Bodies, it is impoſſible to make the leaſt Motion 
therein, but that all its Bodies muſt feel it. But 
I fay yet more, that the Reſiſtance, which they 
will oppoſe to this Motion muſt be immenſe, and 
cannot be ſurmounted but by a Force ſuperior to 
what we have; and yet we ſee, that far from 
having any Difficulty in our Motion, we can 
hardly feel that any Thing reſiſts us in the Air. 
There muſt then be empty Spaces to receive the 
Bodies we diſplace, and it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that 
when we ſtir a Finger we ſhould agitate Bodies, 
that are at the utmoſt Limits of the Univerſe, 
which muſt neceſſarily be done, if there be an 
entire Plenum, and no void Space at all. | 

Though Des Cartes and his Diſciples have gi- 
ven great Credit to the Opinion which denied a 
Vacuum; nevertheleſs, there are very great Ma- 
thematicians in theſe Days, who have aſſerted that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary. They pretend, that 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Vacuum, thz Motion 
of the Ceœleſtial Bodies 2 not take Place; this 

4. is 
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is the Opinion of the great Sir //aac Newton 8. 
The Syſtem which he has maintained, concern. 
ing the Harmony of the Univerſe, and the Cauſe 
of the different Revolutions of the Planets, a Sy- 
ſtem, which agrees with the moſt inconteſtiþle 
Aſtronomicæl Obſervations, and which is ſupport- 
ed by the Rules of the moſt ſublime Geometry, 
is the ſtrongeſt Argument that can be brought i 

favour of a Vacuum. 

Thus you ſee, Madam, my Sentiments con- 
/ -cerning the Eſſence of Matter, corporeal and in- 
corporeal Space, and the minute Vacuities diſperſ- 
ed through the whole Univerſe, for the Reception 
of thoſe very ſubtile and fine Particles of Matter, 
which are generally termed Atoms. Yet I would 
not have you think that I am attached more to 
the Hypotheſis of the Gaſſendiſts than that of the 
Carteſians. It is true, one ſeems to me to be more 
ſpecious and probable than the other; but ] have 
been ſo free as to tell you before, that Probability 
is far from being Demonſtration or Evidence, © 


SECT. XVI. Concerning the Atoms of the Epics 
reans, and the ſubtile Matter of the Carteſians. 


L L the rational Philoſophers of theſe Times, 
as well as thoſe of former Ages, are agreed 
In this Point, that the firſt active Particles of Mat- 
ter muſt be extremely ſubtile and fine. The Epi- 
eureans and Gaſſendiſis call theſe Particles, and 
firit Artiſans of Nature, Atoms. They attribute 
various Qualities to them, which have been diſput- 
ed by other Philoſophers, 
| However, 
* Omnino neceſſe eft ut ſtatia 


Cæliſtia omni materia ſint vacus. 
Newt, Optic, pag, 313. 
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he Impartial Philoſopher, 225 
However prodigiouſly ſmall thoſe Atoms are, 
which cannot be perceived by our Senſes, when 
they are not linked and amaſſed together, yet ſome 
of them muſt be ſmaller than others “; and by 
this Difference in their Magnitude the various 
Effects of Nature are eaſily accounted for. The 
number of Sorts of their different Figures cannot 
be expreſſed, but yet they are not iin ite ; for 
L " the 
* Neque vero obſtare debet quod atomorum magnitudo non 
percipiatur ſenſibus: cum” fateamur neceſſe fit res, que viſum 
fugiant, innumeras eſſe. Licetne enim videre ventum, calorem, 
frigus, cdorem, vocem, aut corpuſcula, quibus appellentibus hc 
{-etiuntur ? Licetne corpuſcula humoris, quibus veſtes in littore 
ſuſpenſæ reveſcunt, expanſe ſereſcunt ? Licetne ea, quz dete-- 
rentur ex annulo diutius geſtato; ex vertente cardine; ex ſul- 
cante vomete; ex lapide, quem gutta cavat, quem incedentum 
greſſus deminuit ? Licetne ea, quibus planta aut animal increſeit 
pubeſcens, tabeſcens; aliaque in genus 
Non eſt interim reputandum eſſe Atomos omrfes ejuſdem mag 
nitudinis : nam alias quidem in iis majores, alias mig ores exiſtere, 


rationi mag's conſonum eſt; et hae re admiſſa, plurĩium, quæ con 


tingunt circa paſſiones animi, circaque ipſos ſenſus, reddi cauſa 
teſt, 

Ee poſpe autem etiam infra ſenſum, mignitodinum varietatens 
incomprehenſibilem dari; vel ex eo poteſt intelligi, quod an mal 
culà quædam ſint, quorum tertia pars, ſi diviſa intelligantur, 
viſtm fagiatz et mhilominus ipfis compingendis neceſſaria fit” 
pa: tum incomprehenſibiles multitudo. Quot enim, qua ſo, eu 
| nt oportet ad conficiendum inteſtinum; ad conformandum ocu-- 
los; ad componendum artus 3 ad contexendum animam; ad con- 
ſtitue ndum paxteis univerſe omneis, ſine quibus intelligi animal, 
quod vivat, quod ſenttat, quod moveatur, non poteſt ? Philoſo- 
phia Epicuri Syntagma. P. Gaſſend. Part II. Cap. VI. p. 254. 
Edit. in Quarto. 

+ Succedit Epicuri propria, atque ideo etiam a Lucretio de- 
ducta ratio, que aliqua tamen diſcuſſa, confirmataque ſupponit.. 
Unum, guicquid ft in rerum naturæ, aut corpus eſſe, aut inane, 
ub. nomine corporis intell'git non modo compoſita hc, ſenſi- 
bi que corpora, fed ma me etiam corpuſcula illa longe infia 
ſenſum poſi ta, atomoſcue dicta, quod fint inſectilia, ex quibus 
tan vam elementis, ſeu pr mis princ pits mutuo condunant s ma- 
* ſta contexantur et conſtent; nomine autem inanis intel- 
igt ſpat um corpore non oppletum. Alterum, eſſe univerſum 
utraque hac re, hoc eſt, tam corporum maximegue et amo- 
rum multitudine, quam inanis ſpatii magnitudine infinitum z.vi-- 
delicet vult atomos innumerabili figurarum varietate inter ſe diſ- 


cretas, et celeritate et ler ĩma mobileis ferm infinito numero per- 
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the Gaſſendi/ts allow nothing to be infinite, but 
the Almighty and perfectly ſpiritual Being . We 
niay therefore conceive Atoms to be of a flat, ſphe- 
rical, angular, regular, irregular Figure, &c. and 
to be extremely ſmall; and there is no reaſon to 


ſuppoſe 


7 1 

inanis immenſitatem. Eſt autem reſponſio in promptu, non con. 
ficere, quod contenditur, hanc rationem, qucd tametfi concedatur 
eſſe inane inſinitum, non perinde tamen dari concedatur inſinitat 
atomos, ut quarum ſit mera et abſque ratione ſuppoſitio; cum et 
fit petitio quæſiti, incurſuſque*in modum diallelum, dari infinitas 
atomos, quoniam infiniti ſunt mundi, qui. fieri ex illis debuerint, 
ct dari infin.tos mundos, guoniam ſunt atomĩ, ex quibus fieri debue- 
rint, infinitæ. Quin etiam, ubi conceſſum fuer'it eſſe atomos prin- 
cipia rerum; non ideo ti men evincetur eſſe infinitas atomos, cum 


ex ſol ef: poſſint ex quibus fit factus, hic unicus, mundus. Ft 


urgetur quidem, ſi inane admittatur magnitudine infinitum, eſſe 
neceſſe, ut atomi per illud vagentes infinite fint, quod coire alio- 

uin non poſſint, neque olim reipſa coiifient ad mundum iſtum con- 

tuendum; verum id quĩdem locum haberet, ſi ſimul admittetur 
aut increatas atomos eſſe, aut non a cauſa alia, quam ab ipſo caſu 
compactas in mundum. A: vero, ut nemo eſt ſanæ mentis, qui 
opus tam magnum, tam varium, tam ordinatum, tam ſplendidum, 
tam decorum, referre poſſit ad ipſum caſum, et non ad cauſam 
quandam div nam, que et potentiſſima ſimul, et fapientiflima 


ſic, fic nemo ſanus unquam concedat ant eas atomos, ex quibus 


fit mundus, factas non eſſe ab eadem cauſa; aut non fut ſſe ſimul 
ab ipfa compactas conformataſgue in ipſum mundum, potius quam 
'Gbi ipfis permillas, ut temere diſcurrerent, et caſu potius, quam 
ſapientia coirent, et compingerentur, | 
Gaſfſen. Oper. Se, I. Phyſ. Lib. I. Cap, II, 
Thoſe who uuderſtand Latin will meet with in the foregoing 
Quotation, the Reformation wh'ch Gaſſendus made in the Sy- 
ſtem of Epi. urus, and thoſe who are ignorant of it, Will fee 
the Subſtance of this Paſſage, in the Words of Bernier which 
foliow, | 
The ſecond Thing that Lucretivs aſſerts is, that Atoms 
under every Form are meerly infinite in Number, that is to 
ſay, there is an Infinity of round ones, an Infinity of oval ones, 
c. But as he alledges no certain certain Proof of this In- 
finity, and that it is otherw.ſe demonſtrable, that the Maſs of 
this World, which comprehends all theſe Atoms, is finite; it 
is encugh for the Natural Philoſopher, who maintains the Hy- 
potheſis of Atoms, to admit that they have a certain Form, 
and that not only the Number of Forms, but ven the Num- 
ber of Atoms under each Form is incomprehenſible | 
be x Bernier's Abridzm of Gaſſend. Philoſ, Tom. I. p. 175 
One may ſee by this Paſſage with what Diſcretion Gafſendu: has 
refined upon Epreurus*s Philoſophy, and brought it to the ſtricteſt 
Trial and Exam. nation, | 
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The Impartial' Philoſopher. 227 
ſuppoſe them without Figure, or Form, ſeeing.: 
3 Magnitude and Feen pb; 

However fine and minute the Parts, which de- 
termine the Figure of Atoms may be, they can-- 
not be broken by the greateſt Force imaginable ®.- 
Thus, when any Body is bruiſed. to Pieces, the 
Atoms, that compoſe that Body, are no ways in- 
jured thereby; they are only ſeparated one from- 
another, and ſet at liberty; from whence they faſten 
upon other Bodies, which they augment and en- 
large, being the firſt Principles of every Thing © 
that exiſts in Nature; for an Atom cannot be 
divided, it is the ultimate and leaſt part of Mat- 
ter, which becauſe of its Solidity and Hardneſs , 
is uncapable of being divided. It is not therefore 
the Smallneſs of the Atoms that * renders them 
indiviſible, but their hard and ſolid Nature; Bo- 
dies being only diviſible and ſubject to Diflolution, » 
becauſe they have little Vacuities in them, which, - 
giving place to a ſuperior Force, occaſions their 

ſſolution and Deſtruction. | 2 

The Cartefians exclaim vaſtly againſt this De- 
ſinition of an Atom. Tt 1s eaſy to diſcover, ſax 
they, that there can be no ſuch thing as Atoms, or © 
intiviſible Parts of Matter; for hawever ſmall thoje * 
Particles may be, ſeeing they are extended, we con- 
coive clearly, that the Side which regards the Eaft, is 
not the Side which ewe thr, and therefore it 

7$ i 


* le gue frat rerum i mordia nulla pot eſt 5 

Stringere, nam ſolido viheunt ea corpore demum. = 
| ucret, Lib, I. ver. 486. 

+" Quamobrem et neceſſe eſt ut ea, que dicuntur principia 
comp ſitorum corporum, ſunt naturæ ut plenæ, folide, imma» - 
tabiſis, ita omnino i ſectilis; unde ut atomos dicere ſolemus, 
Die tur nemp® atomus nobis, non quod minima ſit, hoc eſt, 
quaſi punctum, (magnitud nem enim habet) ſed quod non poſſit 
d'vd., cum fit patiend; incapax, et inanis expers : adeo ut qui 
atomum dicit,, dicat id quod et plage ſecurum eſt, et pati ni- 
hi poteſt 3 quodaue inv fibile quidem propter exiguitatem ſit, ſed * 
indivifibil- tamen propter ſui ſoliditatem, Philoſop. Eęicur. Syn- 
tagma, * Gaſſe , Part II. Cap. IV. P · 40. edit. in Imo, 
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is diviſible ; and when this firſt Diviſzen is made, 1he 
remaining Sides in the divided Parts, which are g. 
Ward; the Ea/?, will nat be the ſame with thoſe that 
are towards the W:}t ; and thus they may be divided a- 
Cain. Ard when we conceive clearly and diſtintth, t 
that a Thing may be divided, we may ſafely ay, it is 
drvijible ; for otherwiſe we ſhould make a 1 udg- 
ment, and contrary to Reajen and the Light of Nature, 
e may therefore be aſſured, that t he leaſt Particle of 
Matter, ſecing it is extended, is diviſible in its Nature, 

Before I tell you my Sentiments concerning 
theſe different Opinions, permit me, Madam, to 
premiſe a few Words relating to Des Cartes's ſab- 
tile Matter, which, in his Syſtem, ſerves” inſtead 
of Atoms. This Philoſopher ſays, that in the Be- 
ginning God divided the indefinite Maſs of the 
Univerſe into Squares; that he turned all theſe 
Squares upon their Center, that by daſhing and 


chafing one againſt another, they might be re- 


duced to Powder, and formed into many round 
and channeled Grains ; and many others which 


ſhould become ſo ſmall and fine, that having no 
determinate Figure, and being exceeding ſubtile, 


they might fill all the void Spaces of the groſſer 
Parts; and this is what is called the /ub:1le Matter. 


It is to be wiſhed, that this Philoſopher had lived 
in the Time of Me/es ; he would have given him 
excellent Counſels; for that 7-wifh Prophet kuew 
nothing of this turning round of the Squares; at 
leaſt, we have not one Word about it. in IN Book 
of Geneſts, Perhaps he inight not think it proper 
to exp ſe fuch a philoſophic Syſtem to the , 
whoſe Minds were then dill and opprefied by 
their late Servitude in Epgytt, How could he have 
made them comprehend, in v hat manner all theſe 
Squares could turn round upon their Center, there 
being an univerſal Plenum, and Matter and Ex- 

tention 
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tenſion being infinite? For theſe Squares by turn- 
ing round upon their Center muſt occupy more 
Space than when they were at reſt, There muſt 
then have been a Vacuum beyond Matter, or 
corporeal Extenſion, to facilitate the Circumgy- 
ration; but if Matter had been infinite, and there 


had been an abſolute Plenum, nothing could have. 
ſtirred, We could. not ſay, that ſome Bodies. 


gave place to others, - ſeeing none of them were 


fluid or ſoft, but were all of the ſame Quality. 
The Jets, who had not Penetration enough to. 
merit the Name of Carteſians, would have im- 


mediately concluded, that theſe Squares never turn- 


ed round, or that there muſt have been an in- 
corporeal Space for them to move in. If it had 
happened, that any one amongſt them had had 
a little more than common Reflection, he would 
not have failed to have ſaid, that it is impoſſible 
to conceive how theſe Squares by rubbing one 
againſt another could be broke to Pieces, and re- 
duced to Powder ; becauſe all the Bodies being 
equally ſolid, of the ſame Magnitude, and equal 
in their Motion, the Corners of theſe Squares, 


which received no more Impreſhon. from one Side. 


than another would be equally ſupported on all 
Sides, and conſequently could not have their An- 
ples b:uiſed, nor reduced to Powder. Be that as 
it will, Des Cartes's fubtile Matter is very much 
like Zpicurus's Atoms, excepting. their Divitbili- 
ty; and he makes uſe of them to the ſame good 
Purpoſe, that the Geſſendifts do. their hard, and ſo- 
lid Particles. 

Thus you ſee, Madam, the Reafons of the Car- 
tefians for the Neceflity of the [Jivittbility of the 
leaſt Particle of Matter; I am now going to ſet 
before you theſe of the Gafſendi/ts, in the une 
ſuccinct manner, 

SEC. 
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SECT. XVII Of the Divifility of Munter. 


T ſeems abſurd, ſay the Philoſophers, who hold 
1 the infinite Diviſtbility of Matter, to ſuppoſe 
that a Thing, that is finite, and bounded and li- 
mited on every Side, can yet have iu itſelf infinite 
Parts. The Whole is but a Maſs of Parts, and 
the Parts taken together cannot be greater than 
the Whole. The Underſtanding is ſhocked, when. 
we would have it believe, that the Leg of a Fly 
can be divided into a thouſand Million © of Parts, . 
and that each of thofe Parts may be divided into 
as many thouſand Millions more ; and that in the 
Leg of this Fly there are as many diviſible Parts, 
as in the whole Univerſe, ſince the Parts which 
are in the Leg of a Fly are infinite in number, 
as well as thoſe which compoſe the Univerſe ; for 
there cannot be two ſorts of [nfinites, 

It . ſeems abſurd to think, that in a Drop of 
Wine there ſhould be ſuch a ſufficient Namber 
of Parts, as will mix with all the Water in the 
Sea. And yet, as abſurd as this Paradox appears, 
we are obliged to receive it; if we maintain the in- 
finite Diviſibilit of Matter, 

Sir Iſaac Newton has adopted the Opinion of 
the Indiviſibility of Atoms, and what he ſays on 
this Subject, is very ſenſihle and very natural. Ac-- 
cording to this fagaciaus Engliſb Philoſypher : In 
the Beginning God made Matter, in folid, maſſj, 
hard, unpenetrable, moueuble Particles, of ſuch Mag- 
nitudes and Firm, with ſuch other Proprieties, in 
fuch a Number, in ſth a Quantity, and in ſuch” 
Proportion to Space, which were me/t [itable to be 
End for which thy were made; and for as much, that 
1 Theſe prumitive Particles are ſolid, they are incom- 
i F parably 
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farably more hard, than thoſe porous Badiet, which" 
are compoſed therefrom ;- and ſo hard, that they never 
wear or break, nothing being capable, according to 
the ordinary Coarſe” of Nature; of dividing into ſe- 
veral Parts, that which was originally. made one, 
by. the Will of God bimſelf. While theſe- Particles 
continue whole and intire, they will conſlitute in all 
Aves, Bodies ef the ſame Nature and Contexture; 
hut if they ſhould once begin to wear, or break in: 
Pieces, the Nature of the Things, which depend upon 
theſe Particles, as they were in their Original For-- 
mation, would imfallibly . undergo a change. Mater 
and Earth, compoſed of the old worn out Particles, 
and the Fragments of theſe Particles, would not be - 
the ſame Nature. and Contexture, as the Mater 
and Earth, which had in the Beginning been com- 
feſed of intire Particles. And conſequently that Na- 
ture may continue durable, the Alteration of Corpo- 
real Beings ſhould conſiſt of nothing elſe, but the dif< ue 
ferent Separations, new Diſpoſitions and Motions, of © = 
ihſe permanent Particles; the Eadies compoſed theres - 1 
of; being ſulject to break, not in the middle of theſe 1 
ſclid Particles, but in the Places where theſe Particles ö 
are joined together, and do not touch but in a.ſmall - * 
number of Points. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, the Cartefians + 
will not recede from their Opinion; they have = 
always Recourſe to their chief Argument, which 
inceſſantly glares upon their Mind, Every Thing 
that is extended has Parts, and may conſequently: 
be divided. The Philoſophers who hold the In- 
diviſibility of Atoms anſwer to this Objection, . 
that an Atom is not only indiviſible by reaſon of 
it Smallneſs, but by being hard and ſolid by its 
Nature, in. which there is no Void. And if I 
may venture to declare my Opinion, in a Cafe 


of ſo incomprehenſible a Nature, I eonteſs, Ma- 1 
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certain Point of Minuteneſs and Smallneſs, beyond 
which nothing can be made leſs; be it by rea- 
ſon of the Hardneſs and Solidity, which confti- 
tutes the firſt Principles of Things ; or becauſe 
that it is contrary'to the Light of Nature to ima- 
gine, that- a finite and I:mited Whole can have 
infinite Parts. This would be almoſt as repugnant 
to Reaſon, as to fay, that a Part is greater than 
the W hole. 

Ariſtotle, and many other Philoſophers, were 
very ſenſible of theſe Difficulties, but they thought 
to elude them by a number of uſeleſs Diſtinctions. 
They fay, that the Parts are not actually infinite, 
but only potentially ſo; by which they do not 
eſtabliſh a real Infinity, but a potential Infinity, 
though it be actually infinite. But to what Pur- 
poſe is this Jargon, and Heap of uſeleſs Terms? 
What are Parts, that are not actually infinite, 
but are potentially ſo? Is not this to ſay, they may 
be infinite? Beſides; the Parts of any certain Num- 
ber, may be comprehended, or not; if they can 
be comprehended, they cannot be divided in infint- 
tum; and if thev cannot be comprehended, they 
are neceſſarily infanite. 

Des Carte: alſo was aware of all theſe Difficul- 
ties. He had a Mind to elude them by making 
uſe of an Artifice, that Chry/ppus had made uſe 
of Jong before: But be ought to have conſidered, 
to how man Cenſures and Reproaches this Sub- 
terfuge had expoſed that ancient Philoſopher ; who, 
to cut the Matter ſhort, ſaid: that the Parts, inc 
which Matter, or the Parts of Matter might be 
divided, were neither finite nor infinite &. Ts not 
this meet Nonſenſe to ſay, that a Thing is nei- 
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ther finite nor infinite, but indefinite? It is much 


tter 2 
IT the ſame, as if I ſhould aſk a Man, whether or 


yo 

* no the Number of Bottles in his Cellar be even 
ont. or odd, and he ſhould ſay, neither odd or even, If 
eauſe be had juſt drank a couple of them, I could for- 
ima. give him ſuch an Anſwer, for he muſt really be 


have MW muddled in his Brain to make ſuch a nonſenſical 
nant Reply. But I am too indulgent to Des Cartes, 
than MW (who was really one of the r Genius's Eu- 
rope ever 8 to ſuppoſe that he could think, 
that the Parts of Matter are neither finite nor 
infinite. He was ſenſible, that it is repugnant to 
Reaſon to imagine, that the Parts of any finite 
Thing can be infinite, or that there are as many 
Parts in the Leg of a Fly, as there are in the 
whole terraqueous Globe. On the other ſide, 
Extenſion, which he ſaid was the Eſſence of Body, 
hindered him from acknowledging the Hardneſs 
of Atoms, which being without any Vacuities, aye 
more indiviſible by their Solidity, and Impene- 
trability than by their Minuteneſs. Therefore to 
free himſelf from this Embarraſs, between the two 
SA he reſolved not to decide the Queſtian 
at all. £7 
He was obliged to act in the fame manner, 
when he ſpoke of the Bounds of the Univerſe. 
As he did not admit of corporeal Space, it fol- 
lowed from his Syſtem, that wherever there is 
Extenſion, there is Matter; and becaufe whatever 
Part we think of, we may conceive. extended 
Space beyond it, he was forced to allow, that as 
Extenſion is infinite, Matter is conſequently ſo 
too; which laid a Foundation not only for great 
Errors, but alſo for Conſequences that are fatal 
to Religion. To get himſelf therefore our of this 
Scrape he had recourſe again to ndefinity, and 
maintained, that the Extenſion of the World was 
15 neither 
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neither finite nor infinite. I am aſtoniſhed how F C 
Des Cartes, who had! ſo ſeverely chaſtized che 
Schoolmen for the Abuſe, which they made of 
Wotds, could fall into the fame Error, and could 
in two very effential Points, eſtabliſh his Opinion 
upon a meer Quodlibet, or play upon Words, For 
what other Name does that Term deſerve. that 
defines nothing, nor conveys any Idea to the Un- 
derſtanding, excepting that of the little Certainty 
there is in a Philoſophy, that makes uſe of ſuch a 
Subterfuge ? | | | 
Methinks, I now. ſee, Madam, all the Carte- 
Hun begin to rage, and call me an impudent 
Blockhead ; but let them uſe me with what Se- 
verity they will, I ſhall never allow, that a Phi- 
loſopher ought to play with Words; and by tri- 
fling Diſtinctions endeavour to impoſe upon the 
World. I could have been glad, that Des Cartes 
Had frankly owned that Matter js infiaite, accord- 
Ing to his real Sentiments, and not have diſguiſed: 
his Thoughts, by having Recourſe to this pretended 
Tndeformty. I know many will think it ſtrange, that 
J venture to criticiſe ſo great a Man as Des Cartes, 
whom I reſpect, perhaps, more than they do 
themſelves. But I declare boldly, that I npt only: 
think that the Carteſiun Syſtem is defective in many 
Articles, which are not eaſy to be reconciled, 
but alſo that it is very natural, for a Man who 
embraces it, to become a Singt. However great 
his Genius was, he was but a Man, and as ſuch 
liable to err; though he has cleared up a great 
Number of Difficulties, yet he ſometimes falls in- 
to Miſtakes. This at leaſt is the Judgment that 
one of his moſt famous Diſciples gives us of his 
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Des Cartes was a Man like others, and ſubject to Error and 9 
Illofion, like the reſt of Mankind; none of his Works, not Cat 
excepting his Geometry, but ſhew ſome Mark, of the Weakneſs an, 
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SEC T. XVII. That Spinoſs's material Prosa 
are taken from the Carteſian Syſtem. 


PINOSA admitted of only one material and 
infinite Subſtance z. he proved it to be infinite 
by the ſame Arguments that Des Cartes proves it to 
be indefinite. We cannot, faid he, ſet any 
Bounds to Extenſion. In whatever Point we fix 
our Mind, it conceives an Extenſion beyond it, 
which it not. only imagines, - but knows it: 
muſt be as it imagines it. Extenſion there-- 
fore being infinite, Subſtance muſt be ſo too, ſee- 
ing Subſtance is extended wherever there is Extens 
ſion. Now, ſeeing this Subſtance is infinite, and 
that there cannot be two Infinites, I ought to call 
it God, or the efficient Cauſe of all other Beings,. 
which are only Mades. of this infinite Subſtance,. 
which alone produces them all, and receives them 
again into it's Boſom, when they change their 
Form, or are deſtroyed: ; 
As this Subſtance, continues Singſa, is infinite, 
and that conſequently and neceſſarily it muſt be 
God, as I have proved by the Impoſſibility of two 
Infinites, it muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from all 
Eternity. For who could create it? It would be 
abſurd to ſay, that a firſt Infinite created a ſecond; 
as two Infinites cannot ſubſiſt together, ſo we may 
ſafely conclude, that one could not proceed from 
the other. This extended Subſtance therefore muſt - 
have exiſted from all Eternity, and have all it's 
Properties as Intelligence, Production, Motion, 
Sc. The Opinion of the ancient Philoſophers, who 
made God co- eternal with this extended Subſtance, 


of a human Mind. We are not therefore to believe him upon 
his own Word, but to read h'm, as he himſelf adviſes us with 
Caution, and to examine if he is not deceived, and not to believe 
any thing that he has ſaid, but what Evidence, and the ſecret . 
Dictates of our own Reaſon, oblige us to believe. 


Mallebranche de la Recherche, Lib. III. Ch, IV. p. 186. 
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and diſtinguiſhed him therefrom as a ſeparate Being, 
is ridiculous and falls of itſelf, through the Im- 
poſſibility of two Infinites, which always preſents 
itſelf to the Mind. And if any ſay abſolutely, 
that God is a Being diſtin from extended and in 
finite Subſtance, they muſt make God finite, and 
conſequently much inferior to extended Subſtance, 
which being infinite in itſelf is a thouſand Times 
more perfect, and more worthy to be regarded ay 
the firſt Deity. | 
Tou, ſee, Madam, what Reaſon J hat to fay, 
that real Spinoſſm eſtabliſhed it's Notions upon 
many of the Cartsfian Principles. Yet, God for- 
bid that I ſhould charge Des Cartes (who was one 
of the greateſt Genins's in the World, and a 
thorough Believer in the Spirituality of God) with 
having any Deſign to favour Atheiſm. But I only 
make theſe Remarks to ſhew you that moſt dan» 
gerous Confequences may ſometimes be drawn 
from Tenets, which we efteem to be very inno- 
cent. It is with Philoſophers as it is with Lovers; 
fome ground themſelves upon the leaſt Word, and 
others upon the Jeaft Favour ; yet they are all in 
the ſame Uncertainty of being accepted; and 
Philoſophy is at leaft as jilting a Baggage as the ar- 
ranteſt Coquette in Town. 


SECT.-XIX. Of the Metions that Atoms have. 


CEEING, Madam, you have obliged me ta 
ſide with Gaſſendus againſt Des Cartes, tho', 

to be plain with you, I am not immoveably 
grounded in my own Sentiments, I will explain 
to you ſome of the various Effects of Nature, oc- 
caſioned by the Motion of Atoms, which are 2 
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den from us, and too much reſemble the Obſcurity 
of the general Principles of Natural Philoſophy. 
Lucretius aſſures us, that Atoms are in a perpe- 
tual Motion, which they have had from all Eter- 
nity ; but we can correct this Error, for we know: 
that God put them firſt into Motion, when he 
created them. | ' 
The conſtant Change which is obſerved in all 
Things, gave Birth to the Opinion of Lucretius &. 
He ſuppoſed, and that with Reaſon, that this 
Change was occaſioned by the continual Separa- 
tion of Atoms, which being in a perpetual Agita- 
tion, endeavoured to free themſelves one from 
another, and to be ſet at Liberty, in an infinite 
Space, which they traverſed with incredible Rapi- 
dity, till they were catched hold of again by ſome 
others. Thus the Augmentation of all different 
Bodies is only produced by a new Collection of 
Atoms; and the Diſſolution and Deſtruction of; 
others by their Diſunion and Flight. The Man- 
ver in which the principal Parts of a Body, per- 
ceptible by our Senſes, come to be diſunited, may 
give us an Idea of the Diſunion of the firſt active 
Parts of Matter. | 1 
But one Difficulty ariſes from the perpetual Mo- 
tion which is allowed- to Atoms. For it feems 
impoſhble, that the Atoms which compoſe 
the 


Nam certe non inter ſe flipata cobæret 
Materies, guoniam mint i rem guamgue videmut, 
Et quaſs longing uo fliere omnia cerni mus æ ˙ z 
Ex oculiſpue wvetuftatem ſubaucere noſtris: 
Cum tamen incolumis videatur ſumma manere, 
Projterea quia, que decedunt corpora cutque 
Unde abeunt, min:unt ; quo venere, augmine denant; 
Illo ſeneſcere, at hæc contra floreſcere cogunt, 
Nec remorantur ibi; fic rerum ſumma novatur 
Semper, & inter ſe mortales mutua wivunt, 
A.geſcunt aliæ gentes, aliæ minuuntur, 
In quo brevi ſpatio mutantur ſecla anima ntum, 
Et quaſi curſores vitai lampada tradunt. 
: Lucret. Lib. I, Verſ. 66, & ſeg. 
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the Parts of a Piece of Gold, Iron, or other 
very compact and hard Bodies, ſhould be in 
Motion, and endeavour to be diſunited. In an- 
ſwer to this it may be ſaid, that the moſt ſolid Bo- 
dies are full of little empty Interſtices, which pro- 
mote this Agitation, and which we need not 160k 
upon as ſtrange, though it be not perceptible by 
our Senſes. Thus we Tee by Experience "every 
Day, that a Lump of Lead, which is melted, az 
ſoon as it is liquified ſeems to be entirely at reſt 
over the Fire, tho* there be really a violent Motion 
therein. For as ſoon as the active Parts of the 
Fire, have penetrated into the Lead, and inſinu- 
ated themſelves into its Pores, they cannot get out 
again, but are there impriſoned by other active 
Parts of the Fire, of which there is a perpetual 
Succeſſion. It is thus they inſinuate themſelves 
into all its Parts, and diſunite and ſeparate the molt 
minute Particles of the Lead, which not being 
able to get together again, while they continue 
in that Agitation, make the Lead reſt liquified, 
till the Fire he taken from under it, and the ſpi- 
Tituous Particles which diſſolved it evaporate; and 
fly off, In all thoſe rapid Motions which are 
cauſed in the melting of Metals, it is difficult to 
perceive the leaſt Agitation. Thus we may think 
that it is no wonderful thing, that there ſhould be 
an inward Motion in the moſt compact Bodies, 
which may in time occaſion their Diſſolution 
There are a great many light and volatile Bodies 
in which we perceive a perpetual Motion, as in 
the Spirit of Saltpetre, and that which is drawn 
from Quickſilver, Tin, and prepared Sublimate. 
All theſe light Corpuſeles have an inceſſant Mott 
tion, whenever they are ſtopped up cloſe in 4 
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other SE CT. XX. Of the Motion of a ſubtile Mar- 
e in ter, and of Attraction. 


ESCARTES, in a Senſe, performs the ſame 
Things with a ſubtile Matter, as ee 
with his Atoms. The firſt of theſe Philo ophers 
pretends that the Earth and the Heavens are made 
of the ſame Matter, whoſe Eflence we only know 
by this Property alone, viz. Extenſion. All the 
Freund ſays he, that be percerve di/tinttly in it, 
may be referred to its Diviſibility, and the Mobility of 
F the the Parts of awhich it conſiſis, and that it may re- 
mu- ee all the various Diſpeſations which we obſer ue in 
t out Ml i! from the Motion of theſe Parts. You may perceive, 
tive Madam, that the only Thing in which the Matter 
tual of Deſcartes differs from Atoms, whether with 
elves regard to the Formation, Augmentation, and the 
moſt Deſtruction of Bodies, is, that. it acts by it's Supe 
eing pleneſs, without the Aſſiſtance of a Vacuum, 
inue MW whereas an Atom cannot move without the Help 
fed; thereof. All theſe different Opinion are neceſſary 
ſpi - Conſequences of the different general Principles, 
and which we have explained. Thus, if we once admit 
are MW of a Vacuum, we muſt needs reaſon like Gaſſendus; 
t to but if we baniſh it, we muſt follow De/cartes. . 
Vink The great Sir {aac Newton, was deſirous” of 
d be ſhewing a new Road to his Diſciples. He believed 
lies, ¶ that God bad impreſſed, ſomething more than 
; Motion upon the Atoms, and that he had beſtowed 
upon every Particle of Matter, the Force and 
Virtue of mutually attracting each other. But 
take his own Words, by which his Opinion will 
appear in the beſt Light. The Parts, ſays he, of 
all hard, homogeneous Bodies, which are in full con- 
tat, are united flrongly together. Same in explain- 
ing the Cauſe of Coheſion have inuented crooked 
Atoms; but this is begging the Queſtion. Others 
rm, that the Particles of Badies flick together ” 
7 
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the Aſſilance of Reft ; that 15 to. ſay, by an occult 
Duality, or rather by a meer nothing; and ather; 
that they are joined together, by conſpiring Motions, 
that is, by a relative Reft between themſelves. As fur 
my own Opinion, I had rather conclude the Co 
hefion of Bodies conſiſts in the mutual Attraction of 
their Particles by a Force, which in immediate Cm. 
taf?,” is extremely powerful, and which, at ſmall 
Diftances, produce the chymical Operations” befor, 
mentioned; and which at the very great Diſtances of 
the Bodies, either do not act at all, or have no ſen- 
fible Effect. | 5 OT 
This Virtue of mutual Attraction, whichSir 
Taac Newton beſtows upon Bodies, has met with 
reat Sticklers for it; and it has likewiſe had as 
potent Adverfaries. They have blamed this Phi- 
loſopher for deſigning to re-eſtabliſh the occult Qua- 
ities of the Peripatetics ; and they have objected, 
that he ated almoſt in the ſame Manner as Arif 
totle, who explained the Virtues of the Loadſtone, 
or at leaſt thought he explained them, by faying, 
that it attracted Iron, becauſe it had an attracting 
Virtue in itſelf. Sir aac Neroten replies to this, 
that the Attraftion which he admitted in all the 
Parts of Matter, may be demonſtrated hy a great 
Number of Experiments, and that he did not con- 
ſider the general Principle which he eftabliſhed 2 
a Quality, which reſulted from the ſpecifick 
Form of Bodies, but as a general Law of Nature, 
by the Things themſelves are formed. He pre- 
tends that the Truth of this Law is evident from 
Experiments; and it muſt be owned, that no 
Philoſopher ever ſupported his Opinion by ſo great 
a Number of Experiments, as Sir Iſaac has 
brought to eſtabliſh his. You may ſee at the Bot- 
tom of the Page ſome of his Experiments“; as 
| | wi 
* That which I call Attraction, may be produced by Impul- 
&cx., er by cther Means to me unkaown. I only employ thi 
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they will ſerve to give a juſt Idea of the Manner 


whereby -the Newtonian Philoſophers explain by 


the 
Word to denote in general, that Force by which Bodies recipro- 
cally tend towards each other, whatever the Cauſe of it may be; 
for it is from the Phanomena of Nature, that we are to learn 
whatBodies mutually attract each other, and what are the Laws and 
Properties of this Attraction, before we enquire aſter the Cauſe by 
which this Attraction is produced, Gravitation, Magnetiſm, 
and Electricity, extend to very ſenſible D.ſtances; for which 
Reaſon they have been obſerved by every common Eye; and there 
may be others, that extend to ſuch ſmall Diſtances, that they 
have hithero eſcaped our Obſervation; and perhaps electric At- 
traction may extend to theſe kind of ſmall Diſtances, without be- 
ing excited by Friction. 

For when Salt of Tartar is diſſolved per delizuium, is not this 
Effect produced by an Attraction between the Particles o 
Salt of Tartar, and the Particles of Water, which float 
in the Air in form of a Vapour? And from whence comes 
it, that common Salt, Salt-petre, or Vitriol, do not diſ- 
ſolve per deliquium, if it is not for Want of ſuch an Attraction? 
Again, Why does not Salt of Tartar attract more Water from the 
Air, but in a certain Proportion to its Quant, if it is not, 
that after this Salt is ſated with Water, it has loſt its attractive 
Force? To what other Cauſe can we attribute it, but to this at- 
tracting Force, that Water, which is diſtilled alone by a very mo- 
derate Degree of Heat, cannot be ſeparated from Salt of Tartar, 
but by a very violent Heat? And is there not the like Force mu- 
tually between the Particles of Oil of Vitriol, and thoſe of Wa- 
ter, which makes the Oil of Vitriol draw a great Quantity of 
Water from the Air; and after it is ſufficiently ſated, attract no 
more therefrom ; and when put in Diſtillation, it will not part 
with the Water, without a great deal of Difficulty ? And when 
Water, and the Oil of Vitriol, are poured ſucceſſively- into the 
{ame Veſſel, they acquire a very conſiderable Dezree of Heat as 
they mix together ? And does not the Heat prove, that the Par- 
ticles of theſe Liquors are in a great Agitat'on ? And does not 
this Motion or Agitation prove, that the Particles of theſe two 
Liquors mix together, and are incorporated with Violence, and 
that conſequently their Concourſe is performed with an accele- 
rated Motion? And when Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Vitriol, 
poured upon Filings of Iron, diJolve it with an Ebullition, and a 
great Heat, is it not a violent Motion of the Particles of Aqua 
Fortis, or the Spirit of Vitriol, which preduces this Heat or this 
Ebullition ? And does not this Motion prove, that the acid Par- 
ticles of the Liquor ſeize violently on the Particles of the Meral, 
and enter by Force into its Pores, till they have penetrated be- 
tween the exterior Particles of the Metal, and the Maſs of which 
it is compoſed ; and that ſurrounding theſe Particles, they de- 
tach them from the principal Maſs, and puy them in a Condi- 

Vor, L. M ditioa 
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the Aſſiſtance of Attraction what the Gaſſendifts 
attribute to the Motion of Atoms. 

You will doubtleſs demand what I think of this 
Attraction, which ſo many Perſons talk ſo much 
of in theſe Days. I might ſay, that this is ac- 
. cording to Cuſtom, becauſe this Opinion has all 
the Graces of Novelty, and that the Learned are 
not leſs carried away by Cuſtom and Faſhion than 
the Ladies themſelves. The Philoſopher, as ingeni- 
ous as learned, ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion, 
ſince, according to him *®, Attraction, a Vacu- 
um which were heretofore baniſhed from natural 
Philoſophy by Deſcartes, and in all Appearance 
baniſhed for ever, are brought back by Sir Iſaac 
Newtn, armed with a Force entirely new, which 
they were not thought capable of, and perhaps on- 
ly alittle diſguiſed. As for me, if I was permitted 
to ſpeak my Opinion, I own that I ſhould not 
think it very extraordinary, that many Perſons 
cannot comprehend, without Difficulty, that At- 
trations cannot have their Principle from Impul- 
fion, ſince we find them reign in the Vacuum, 
but that they muſt have a real and true Exiſtence, 
May it not be allowed to be looked upon as an 
Ens Rationis of the Schools? For whatever may be 
ſaid, it is very hard to conceive, that Bodies may 
be moved any otherwiſe than by two Cauſes, 
either by the immediate Will of God, or by the 
Percuſſion of any other Body. The Cartefans 
and the Gaſſendiſit admit but one Principle, which 
is very natural; which is, that God has created a 


certain 

dition of floating feparately in the Liquor? And when the acid 
Particles, which alone may be diſt lled by a gentle Heat, cannot 
be ſeparated from the Particles of the Metal, but by a violent 
Fire, does not this prove, that there is a mutual Attraction be- 
tween the Particles of the acid Liquor, and thoſe of the Metal? 
Neaoten's Opticks, p. 530. 

. » Eloges des Acadcmiciens, &c, par Mr, de F b 
Tom. II. a 
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certain Quantity of Motion which always ſabſiſts, 
We in reality perceive the Effects of this Motion; 
but as for general Attraction, it muſt rather be 
ſupported by Conjectures than Demonſtrations: 
For Inſtance, if a Cartefian is aſked, why Iron 
ſeems to have a Power of attaching itſelf to the 
Loadſtone, he will anſwer, that it is known, that 
an inſenſible Matter iſſues out from the Pole of 
the Loadſtone, which entering in at the other 
Pole, forms a Vortex, fince one may ſee the Vor- 
tex traced in an Inſtance upon the Filings of Steel. 
This Vortex fixes the Steel to the Loadſtone, or 
drives the ſubtile Matter from between the Steel 
and the Loadſtone, at the ſame time that the Air, 
by its Spring, or precipitate Return, thruſts the 
Steel towards the Loadſtone. After having explain- 
ed, by theſe plauſible Reaſons, the Junction of the 
Steel and the Loadſtone, the Carteſian concludes, 
that Gravity, which hurries Bodies towards a 
common Center, and that Fermentation, which 
moves them according to different Directions, have 
their immediate Principle in Emotion and Impul- 
hon. Whena Newtonian attempts to explain this 
Difficulty, which may be looked upon as a real 
Prodigyg he will ſay, that the Particles of Steel 
are attracted by thoſe of the Loadſtone, becauſe 
the attractive Force of the latter are more power- 
ful: And when he is aſked, what this Attraction. 
i:, he will fay, that it is a Force by which the 
Particles of Bodies mutually attract each other, 
and which, in immediate Contact, is extremely 
powerful, which at ſmall Diſtances produce the 
chymical Operations, and by the ſame Reaſon the 
Re- union of the Loadſtone and Iron. If we re- 
ply, and aſk a ſecond; Time, from whence this 
Force proceeds, they will anſwer, that it is by At- 
traction; but how much ** ſhall we be by ſuch 
12 an 
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an Anſwer? As for myſelf, I have no Faith init; 
notwithſtanding there are Perſons who have the 
Reputation of being very learned, who have no 
Doubt at all concerning it. May one not aptly ap- 

ly to them what Mr. 4e Fontenelle ſays * ? The con- 
ant Uſe of the Mrd Attraction, ſupported by a 
great Authority, and perhaps alſo by the Inclination of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, for the Thing itſelf makes the 
Readers familiar with an Idea, which the Carte- 
ſians had baniſhed, and whoſe Condemnation all other 
Philoſophers had ratified. We ought at preſent to 
be upon our Guard, leſt -we ſhould imagine it to 
be ſomething real, and expoſe ourſelves to the Dan- 
ger of believing that we underſtand it. 

You cannot imagine how many People, Madam, 
ought to profit by thefe laſt Words; for there is 
nothing ſo common now a days, as for Perſons to 
imagine, that they comprehend what Attraction is, 
as perfectly as the moſt demonſtrable Truths. It 
is true, that there are among the moſt celebrated 
Diſciples of Sir Iſaac Newton, Philoſophers, who 
have adopted the Term, and-yet acknowledge 
they are ignorant of what it is, and in what man- 
ner it acts f. One may compare theſe Philoſo- 
phers to the Diſciples of Pythagoras. © Mag iſter 
dixit, our Mafler ſaid it, fits them perfectly well; 
but as for others it may be ſaid they reſemble Chy- 
miſts, who at the ſame time, that they are almoſt 
famiſhed for Want of Victuals, are perſuaded that 
they underſtand the Secret of making Gold, and 
are the principal Dupes, and the principal Victim 
of their own Prejudice, | ; 

[ 


* Floges des Academiciens, &c, par Mr. de Fontenelle, Tom 
II. p. 302. . 

+ Per vocem attractionis intelligo vim pms ua dus 
cort ora ad ſe invicem tendunt; licet forte Mud per impulſum fiat 
Phyſices Element. Mathem. &c, autore Jacobo s' Graveſande, 
Tom. I. Lib. I. Cap. V. p. 9. 
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At preſent the Madneſs of Attraction is more 
ſtrong in Holland and England than ever the imagi- 
nary Vortices of Des Cartes was in France. One 
may ſee Lawyers forſake the Bar to buſy them- 
ſelves in the Study of Attraction, and Divines ne- 
glect their Theological Exerciſes for it's ſake. I 
own, if I was in their Place, perhaps I fhould do 
the lame. However uncertain the Study of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy may be, I had rather live in my 
Cloſet with Des Cartes, Newton, and Gaſſendus, 
that with Cujas, Bartholus, Cocceius, and du Mau- 
.. 

By the Manner of my ſpeaking to you, Ma- 
dam, concerning Attraction, a Manner which 
many of the ſevere Newtonians will think indecent, 
and even worthy of. an exemplary Punifhment, 
you will doubtleſs think, that I look upon the Opt- 
nion of Sir [aac Newton as falſe ; not at all, Ma- 
dam; undeceive yourſelf, I only think it uncertain ; 
and perhaps if I had wrote to any other Perſon but 
yourſelf, I ſhould give it the Preference to that of 
other Philoſophers ; but I have made it a Law, not 
to lay down any thing for certain, when I am 


ſpeaking to you, which may be only placed m the 
Rank of Probabilities, which, however, are to be 


preferred to thoſe on the other fide the Queſtion. 
J will anſwer for nothing, but the Certainty of 
evident Truths. Far from entirely rejecting the 
Attraction of Sir Haac Newton, I ſhall, whenever 
you pleaſe, convince you that Iam a Vetotonian. 
Only conſult, when you are at Leiſure, the ele- 
venth Part of the Secret Memoirs of the Republick of 
Letters, wherein I ſpeak at large of the Syſtems of 
Des Cartes and Sir Jaac Newton. I was under a 
kind of Neceſſity, if I may ſo ſpeak, which forced 
me to determine what ſide I ſhould favour, for the 
learned World are leſs complaiſant than the Ladies, 

M 3 and 
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and oblige one to declare for one Side or the other; 
I choſe that of Newton, becauſe, all Things con- 
ſidered, if I did not perceive the molt evident 
Proofs in his Syſtem, I at leaſt diſcovered fewer 

manifelt Errors then in that of Des Cartes. Per- 
haps you will have ſo much Curioſity as to enquire 
after the P.eaſons which determined my Choice 
I am now going to give you that Satisfaction as faſt 


as I can, 


SECT. XXI. An Examination of the Sy/tem of 
Des Cartes. 


I Sball begin, Madam, by diſcovering the Er- 
rors which cauſe me to reject the Syſtem of 
Des Cartes; and then I ſhall proceed to ſpeak of 
the Probabilities which have prevailed upon me to 
determine in favour of that of Sir 1/aac Newton, 

God created, according to the Hypotheſis of 

Des Cartes, Matter indefinite and homogeneous ; 
he then eſtabliſhed certain Laws of Motion ; and 
by theſe primitive Laws every Body that is moved 

ought to proceed in a right Line. He produced a 
Quantity of Motion, which was to continue the 
ſame for ever, and to ſubſiſt throughout all Ages, 
without any Increaſe or Diminution. He divided 
Matter into equal Parts, which were cubic, upon 
which he impreſſed a Motion, which was equal 
and circular, about the Center. Now obſerve 
what was the Conſequence of this Motion on 
which the Harmony of the Univerſe depends; it 
is a Carteſian who is going to tell us, and to give 
us an Epitome of the entire Syſtem of his Maſter. 
From this Motion, ſays he *, the interior of each 

cubic 


1 Oripine ancienne de la Phyſique moderne, &c, par le P. 
Regnault, Tem. . P · 100. Edit. Amſterdam. 
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eabic. Particle became a ſmall Glibe, a little Ball, 
and the Angles which were broke off, produced a' 
Duft, infinitely ſmall, conſiſting F irregular and 
branched Particles. This infinitely fine Duſt is the 


ſubtile Matter of the firſt Element ; the ſmall Globes 


or little Balls are the globous Matter, or the ſecond 
Element; the branched Particles are the ramous Matter , 
or the third Element. From the Aſſemblage of theſe 
three Elements, the Vortices had their Birth, as alſs 
the Sun, the Stars and the Planets, and in ſhort the 
material Univerſe. 

hilt the Globes of the ſecond Element revolve 
about their own Center, the different Maſſes of 
theſe three different Matters each revolve about a 
common Center; whence proceed the Vortices. 

The ſubtile Maiter, or the Matter of the firſt 
Element,. having leſs force than the ſmall Ghbes 
of the ſecond Element, endeavuuring to get away from 
the common Center of its circular Motion, is re- 
pelled, and become re-united, in the very Center, or 
near the Center of the Vortex; hence ariſe the Sun, 
or one of the fixed Stars. 

In ſeveral Vortices the more groſs Parts of the 
ſubtile Matter, and the branched Particles of the 
third Element, become hooked together, and driving th: 
into the other, make a.ſfort of a Cruſt, which en- 
compaſſes the interiar Star ; from whence proceeded 
the Planets and the Comets. The encruſted Stars, 
which wander from Vertex to Vertex, are the Co- 
mets. If they remain abſorbed in a Vortex, which 
force them to follow the Direction 4 its Motions, 
they become Planets : of theſe the Earth is one, which 
revolves about the Sun, being forced along by the Vor- 
tex of the Sun. 

In Hort, the Mitions and Texture of the inſenſible 
Particles, produce the different Pro; erties of Bodies, 
and of the Univerſe. 


/ M 4. Let 
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Let us examine in a ſuccin& manner the ptin- 
cipal Opinions of this Syſtem, and we fhall find 
them almoſt all falſe. You have already ſeen, the 
Abſurdity of allowing an indefinite Matter, and 
you actually know, that it is laying down a Prin- 
ciple as impoſſible as incomprehenſible ; ſince it 
is neceſſary, that Matter ſhould be either abſo- 
Jutely infinite or finite. You likewiſe know, that 
there is an Impoſſibility, that any Matter ſhould 
be put into Motion without a Vacuum, and con- 
ſequently form this infinitely fine Duſt, on which 
Des Cartes beſtows the Title of ſubtile Matter, 
and which he makes uſe of, to explain whatever 
gives him the greateſt Embarraſſment. Let us 
proceed farther, and come to the Vortices, of 
which you have ſo often heard ſpeak, and which 
in my Opinion, are nothing but ingenious Chi- 
meras, and in yours of all other Things the moſt 
probable. 1 know the Love which you have for 
the Dialogues upon the Plurality of Worlds, writ- 
ten by the famous Monſieur de Fontenelle ; you have 
told me a hundred times, that if all the Philo- 
ſophers reaſoned, explained and wrote, in ſo clear, 
ſo pleaſant, and ſo amuſing a manner, we ſhould 


find a greater Number of Perſons value them- 


ſelves for ſtudying Philoſophy. You know, Ma- 
dam, I have always ſubſcribed to the juſt Praiſes, 
which you beſtowed on one of the greateſt and 
fineſt Genius's in the World ; but I have likewiſe 
always ſaid, that all the Wit of Mankind could 
pot make that true, which was not ſo in reality. 
As I have laid down a Law to myſelf, never to 
ſpeak of any thing to you, but what you are able 
to comprehend, I ſhall content myſelf with ſay- 
ing, that by the Rules of Kepler, a famous Aſtro- 
nomer and great Mathematician, Rules, whoſe 
Truth and Exactneſs are allowed, it is evidently 

| proved, 
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proved, that if the ſmall Vortex of the Earth, could 


not preſerve its firſt Motion, that it muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be deſtroyed by little and little. The great 
Vortices are not leſs con to the Rules of 
the ſame Kepler ; but leaving his Reaſons, which 
may appear too obſcure to you, let us come to 
others, which are more ſuitable to your Capa- 
city. If ever you ſhould be curious enough, to 
enquire after Opinions a little more mathematical, 
I would defire you to read the eleventh Part of the 
Secret Memoirs of the Republick of Letters. I ſhould 
be a Gainer by that; ſince I ſhould be fo hap» 
Py, as to engage you to read one of my Perfor- 
mances. Let us return to the Vortices. How 
could the Planets be moved freely, and how could 
their Motion be kept from a ſenſible Decay, and 
even not be interrupted, if it was true that they 
moved about the Sun in a Medium full of Mat- 
ter? If we admit of ſuch a Syſtem, we mult firit 
prove, in the cleareſt manner, that Motion can 
be performed in a Plenum: For you may per- 
ceive, Madam, if there is no Vacuum there can 
be no Motion : For as the Vortices fill all Space, 
the Revolutions of the Planets muſt neceſſarily 
be interrupted : But as that is not the Caſe, theſe 
various Vortices muſt needs be nothing elſe but 
Chimeras. | 
There is likewiſe, Madam, another Objection, 
as ſtrong and as evident as the former. How comes 
it to paſs that the Comets can traverfe the Vor- 
tices, in all Directions, without meeting with any 
Obſtacle, which may ſtop them in their Courſe, 
and without being diſturbed, and altered by theſe 
Vortices, though they often have Directions, 
quite contrary to their own ? Muſt they not meet 
with void Spaces to facilitate their Paflage ?* And 
i there are Roads void. of all Matter, what will 
Ms be* 
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become of the Vortices which fill all Space, and 
Have a mutual Contact? Beſides; how is it poth- 
ble, if there is no Vacuum, that Comets, which 
are of ſo immenſe a Magnitude, and move with 
ſuch prodigious Rapidity, do not abſorb the par- 
ticular Motion of a Body, which is but an Atom, 
compared with their cnormous Grandeur, and not 
determine them, by ſo ſuperior a Force, to follow 
the Courſe of their Motion. Let us freely own, 
Madam, that whatever Reformation the Carteſians 
have made, in their Syſtem, from time to time, 
as Opportunity offered, that it is only an inge- 
nious ampſing Hypotheſis, but undoubtedly. falſe 
and abſurd, ; 


- SECT. XXII. An Exomination of the Sy/tem of 


Sir Iſaac Newton. 


IR Tfaac Newton not being able to reliſh the 
k } Yorticese-vf Des Cartes, and perceiving their 
Exiſtence was abſolutely impollible, eſtabliſhed an 
immenſe Vacuum, through which he pretended 

the Stars and Planets performed their Revolutions, 
without any Obſtacle to oppoſe them. The Pla- 
nets, according to him, performed their Courſes 
in different Circles about the ſame Center, and 
the Comets theirs, in unequal excentrick Circles, 
and according to different Directions. This Sy- 
ſtem is ſimple and eaſy to be underſtood, but it 
feemed impoſſible to many Natural Philoſophers, 
They objected that it was impoſſible it ſhould 
continue always in a circular Motion, without a 
particular Cauſe; becauſe every Body when it is 
iree, or is not hindered by other Bodies, will run 
off in a ſtrait Line, ſrom the Center of its Mo- 


tion, by a Law acknowledged by all the Philoſophers 
- " | ul 
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in the Oeconomy of the Univerſe. The Planets? 
according to the Syſtem of Sir //aac Newton, ſhould 
long ſince have loſt their circular Motion ; they 
ſhould have deſcribed according to the general Law 
a right Line, and ſhould have mingled and loſt them 
ſelves among ſome of the fixed Stars, | 

Theſe Difficulties, at firſt Sight, are very con- 
fiderable : and there are others which I am going to 
produce. But is there any Syſtem entirely with- 
out them? Theſe never embarraſs an Engliſb Phi- 
loſopher, ſaid a modern Author, of your Acquain- 
tance very merrily, in a pleaſant Letter, which 
he wrote concerning the different Hypotheſes of 
Des Cartes and Sir Jaac Newton. - Suffer me to 
copy here, what he has written upon that Sub- 
jet, which will ſave me the Labour of ſaying 
the ſame thing in two different manners. I leave 
this puerile Care to Profeſſors in the Univerſities, 
who educate young People, who are deſigned for 
the Pulpit or the Bar. Sir Iſaac Newton * be- 
* ſtowed upon Matter a new Quality called At- 
© traction, by which the Stars have a conſtant 
Tendency towards the Center of their Motion. 
He commanded all Bodies, to attract each other 
in Proportion to their Maſs, or to make uſe 
of his own Terms, in an inverſe Ratio, to the © 
Squares of their Diflances. Thence forward all 

Bodies gravitated towards each other, and by 
the inviolable and unalterable Laws of Attrac- 
tion tended mutually toward each other; th 
attracted the common Center of their Motion, .. 
about which they are revolved, and were at- 
tracted in their Turn by the ſame Center. The 
ſame Rules were eſtabliſhed, when all Bodies 
which revolve about a Center, come to revolve 
| M 6 with 
Chineſe Letters, Tom. I. p. 132. Lett, XVII. Edit; dela 
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© with this particular Center, about another Cen- 


* ter, equally common to other Bodies. In this 
Caſe the common Center equally attracts all 


the Bodies and the particular Centers, and is 


© alſo attracted by them. By this univerſal Law 
* you ſee how the Harmony of the Univerſe is 
© diſcovered. | 
The Planets and all the Heavenly Bodies gra- 
* vitate towards each other by a mutual Attrac- 
* tion, in the inverſe Ratio of the Squares of the 
« Diſtances, Each of the hve Sattelites of Sa- 
turn gravitates towards the four others, and 
and the four others upon it; they all five gra- 
© vitate towards Saturn, which is their common 
Center. Saturn gravitates towards them, and 
all theſe Stars gravitate towards the Sun, their 
general Center ; this holds with regard to the 
reſt of the Planets. The Sun in its turn gra- 
vitates towards all the Bodies, which gravitate 
towards him. It is this Gravitation, or this 
mutual Attraction, which is the foie Cauſe of 
the Regularity of the Celeſtial Motions, and 


«a K a „ aA K „ 


upon by the Learned as impenetrable Myſteries. 

© Notwithſtanding this Attraction, ſo neceſſary 
for the Ergl/h Syſtem, and which he had fo 
opportunely created, his Adverfaries pretend, 
that even though it ſhould be granted that there 
was a Power in Bodies, of mutually attracting 
each other, it would be impoſſible that it ſhould 
be the Cauſe of the Regularity of the Cœ- 
leſtial Motions, ſince Gravitation giving the Pla- 
nets a Tendency, which inceſſantly directs them, 
towards the Center of their Revolution, they 
ought to have made a Junction a Jong while aga, 
© and to have been conſumed by the Sun, into 


+ which they would have fallen. 23 
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of all the Wonders, which hitherto were looked 
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en- This Reflection would have appeared a little 
this © embarraſſing to Sir Jaac, if he- had not made 
all © uſe of the Privilege he had aſſumed of a new 
is © Creation : He endued the Planets with a ſecond 
aw © Direction ; the one perpendicular, cauſed by the 
> is © Gravitation, which carried them down to the 
| © Center of their Orbits, and the other horizon- 
ra- © tal, which keeps them at a Diſtance from it. 
ac- © Thus the Stars, forced to ſubmit to theſe two 
he different Directions, and not having it in their 
a- power to follow any entirely, were obliged to 
nd divide the Difference, and ſo took a Reſclution, 
a- © to ceſeribe a Circle. If we had gone on farther, 
on © to contradict Sir aac, he would have given a 
nd © third Direction to the Celeſtial Bodies, and even 
eir a fourth if his Syſtem had wanted it.“ 
he Behold, Madam, the Syſtem of Sir Jſaac New- 
a- ton has met with as little Quarter, as that of Des 
te Cartes, I make no Queſtion but you will de- 
Us mand, why I prefer this to the other, without 
of looking upon it, as a thing impoſſible : my Reaſons, 
id Madam, are theſe, and you know that I have of- 
d ten ſaid, when we perceive a thing to be evi- 
, dently falſe, we ought to reject it without He- 


ſitation. 

The Syſtem of Des Cartes is undoubtedly un- 
der this Predicament, for I can eaſily demonſtrate 
its Falſity. But you ſhould likewiſe. recollect, 
that I have likewiſe ſaid, that we ought not to 
affirm, that becauſe we cannot comprehend how 
a Thing ſhould be ſo or ſo, we ought not there- 
fore to maintain, that it is abſolutely impoſlible. 
Beſides, there is ſomething more may be applied to 
the Syſtem of Sir aac Newton. I my 
Ignorance of what Attraction is, and yet I per- 


ceive that it actually fubſiſts in every Particle of 
Matter, Chymical Experiments fully convince 
ms 
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me that this is true, and a thouſand others more 
familiar ſerve to ſtrengthen me in my Opinion; it 


is therefore very poſſible, that the Cauſe of the Gra- 


vitation of Bodies; and the different Directions 
of the Planets, proceed from this real Attraction; 
though the Nature of it exceeds my Comprehen- 
ſion. But what is ſtill of greater Conſequence, 
the Adverſaries of Sir Ir Newton, cannot but 
own, that from the Theory which is built upon 
Attraction all the Concluſions naturally follow, 
which are conformable to the Facts, which are 


eſtabliſhed by the beſt Aſtronomers. I aſk you, 


Madam, if you think, that theſe are trifling Pro- 


babilities, to ſupport the Truth of a Syſtem? An 


- 


ingenious Carteſian ſincerely owns, that it is very 
difficult to prove an Hypotheſis, which quadrates 


ſo well with the moſt exact Aſtronomical: Ob- 
ſervations, is not ingenious Hypotheſis 3 the Moon, 


ſays Mr. Fontenelle *, is the leaft regular of all the 
Planets, and mates Elopements too —— from the 


moſt exatt Tables, and has many Irregularities, whoſe 
Principles are nit fully underſtoad. Dr. - Halley, 
whoſe profound Knowledge in Mathematical Sciences 
does not prevent his being a good Poet, ſays in his 
Latin Verſes, which he has placed before the third 


Edition of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, “that the 
Moon hitherto could not be kept within Bounds, 
* by the Bridle of Calculation, nor yet could 'be tamed 
© by any Aflronomer, but that this Tast was at 
length performed in this new Sy/tem,” all the Tr- 


regularities in her Motions ariſe from a Neceſſuy, 
which render them capable of being predicted; and 


it is difficult to afſert that a Syſtem, which confines 
her within ſuch Bounds, ſhould not be eſteemed as a 
very happy Syſtem, eſpecially if you look upon them, 

| | but 


* Eloges de Academiciens, Cc. per Mr. de Fontenelle, Tom. II. 
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but as a ſmall Part of the Whale, which containt 
with the ſame Succeſs a vaſt Number of other Ex+- 
planations. That of the Ebbing and Flowing of the - 
Tide is the natural Reſult 1 the Action of the Mon - 
upon the Sea, combined with that of the Sun, that 
this wonderful Phænomenon is brought down to the 
Level of our Under/tandings.. 


Beſides what the Author has ſaid concerning 
Attraction, the Reader perhaps will be pleaſed to 
fee what Mr. Maupertuis has written upon the 
ſame Subject, eſpecially as he is a Frenchman, and 
no way prejudiced in- favour of the Newtonian 
Syſtem, His Words are neatly to the following 
Effect. x 

Though it is not for me to determine a Queſ- 
tion which divides the greateſt Philoſophers, I may 
be however allowed to compare their Ideas. 

A Body in Motion, meeting with another, has 
the Power to move it. The Carteſſans endeavour 
to ſolve every Phœnomenon by this Principle, and 
and to prove that _ itſelf is only the Con 
ſequence thereof. The Foundation of their 8y- 
ſtem has in this reſpect the Advantage of Simpli- 
eity; but it muſt be owned, that in the Detail of 
the Phoenomenagreat Difficulties neceſſarily occur. 

Sir Jſaac Newton, not at all ſatisfied with the 
Explanatiohs which the Carteſians give of the 
Phoenomena by Impulſion alone, endeavours to 
eſtabliſh another Principle of Action in Nature; 
which is, that all the Parts of Matter gravitate 
towards each other. Admitting-this Principle, Sir 
Jſaac Newton ſolves all the Phoenomena in a moſt 
wonderful manner; and the more minutely we 
enquire into, the farther we proceed in his Sy- 
ſtem, the more it ſeems to be confirmed. But 
the Foundation of the Byſtem ſeems to be leſs 


-» * Gimpley 


/ 
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ſimple, becauſe he ſuppoſes two Principles, and that 


Principle by which diſtant Bodies act upon each 


other, cannot be admitted without ſome Difficulty, 

The Word Attraction is a fdrt of a Scare- 
Crow to ſome Perſons ; many have been afraid 
of bringing back the Doctrine of occult Qualities 
into Philoſophy. | 

But we ought to affirm, in Juſtice to Sir Jaac, 
that he has never looked upon Attraction, as an 
Explanation of Bodies gravitating towards each 
other; he has often ſaid that he made ufe of this 
Term, only to denote a Fact, and not a Cauſe ; 
that his Intention therein was only to avoid the 
Syſtems and their Explanations ; that it might poſ- 
ſly be, that this Tendency was cauſed by a 
ſubtile Matter proceeding from Bodies, and was 
the Effect of a real Impultion ; but let that be as 
it will, it was always a principal Fact, which could 
not be receded from in explaining other Effects 
which depend thereon. Every regular Effect may 
be the Object of Mathematical Science, though 
its Cauſe is unknown ; becauſe every thing which 
admits of more and le belongs to that Province, 
whatever its Nature may be; and the uſe that 
may be made of it, will be as certain as can be 
made of other Objects, whoſe Nature is allowed 
to be known, But if we are only allowed 
to treat of the latter fort, Philoſophy would be 
confined in very narrow Bounds, Galileo, with- 
out knowing the Cauſe of Bodies gravitating to- 
wards the Earth, has however given us a very 
beautiful and very certain Theory of Gravity, in 
order to explain the Phoenomena, which depend 
thereon. If Bodies actually gravitate towards each 
ether, why may we not be allowed to enquire 
into the Effects of this Gravity, without knows 
ing the Cauſe? All therefore that we ought to 
gxamine into, is, whether Bodies have ſuch a 
| | Tendency 


4 
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Tendency towards each other or not : if we find 
that they really have, we may content ourſelves 
with deducing the Explanation of the Phoenome- 
na of Nature therefrom, leaving to more ſublime 
Philoſophers the Taſk of enquiring into the Cauſe 
of this Power. . 

This ſeems to me the wiſeſt Courſe, becauſe 
we are not allowed in my Opinion to aſcend to 
the firſt Cauſes, nor to comprehend how Bodies 
act upon each other, 3 

But ſome of thoſe who reject Attraction look 
upon it as a Metaphyſical Monſter ; they think its 
Impoſſibility ſo well proved, that whatever Nature 
ſeems to ſay in its favour, they had rather acknow- 
ledge a total Ignorance, than to make uſe of Ex- 
planations from ſo abſurd a Principle. Let us then 
enquire whether Attraction, when even conſidered 
as a Property of Matter, contains any Abſurdity. 

If we had compleat Ideas of Bodies, if we knew 
what they are in themſelves, and what their real 
Properties are, and alſo what their true Number 
is, we ſhould not at all be embarraſſed to decide 
whether Attraction is a real Property of Matter 
or not. But we are ſo far from having ſuch Ideas, 
that we know nothing of Bodies, but from certain 
Properties without knowing at all the Subſtance in 
which theſe Properties are united. 

We perceive different Aſſemblages of theſe Pro- 


perties, and this is ſufficient to denote the Ideas 


of ſuch or ſuch particular Bodies. We can ad- 
vance a Step farther, and diſtinguiſh the different 
Orders among theſe Properties. We perceive 
that while ſome vary in different Bodies, others are 
met with therein always the ſame. And from 
thence we look upon theſe as eſſential Properties, 


and as the Foundation of the reſt. 
The 
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The leaſt Attention will inform us, that Fx. 
tenſion is one of theſe invariable Properties. We 
perceive it in all Bodies univerſally, and we per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that the other Properties cannot 
ſubſiſt without it, and that it is the Support of 
the reſt. | | | 

We alſo find that there are no Bodies, which 
are not ſolid or impenetrable : and therefore we 
look upon Impenetrability, as an eſſential Property 
of Matter. 

But is there any neceſſary Connection between 
theſe Properties? Cannot Extenſion ſubſiſt without 
Impenetrability? Can I diſcern from the Property 
of Extenſion what other Properties muſt accom- 
pany it? This is what I cannot perceive in any 
manner.. 

After theſe eſſential Properties of Bodies, I diſ- 
cover others, which, though they do not belong al- 
ways to all Bodies, they however belong to them 
always in a certain State; I mean by this the Pro- 
perty which Bodies have of Motion, and moving 
others which they meet with. 

This Property, though not ſo univerſal as thoſe 
we were ſpeaking of, ſince it is allowed to a Body 
in a certain State, may however be taken for 2 
general Property, relative to this State, ſince it is 
to be thet with in all Bodies which are in Motion. 
But ſtill farther, is it neceſſary the Aſſemblage 

of theſe Properties. ſhould always take Place; and 
may all general Properties of Bodies, be reduced 
to this? It ſeems to me very bad reaſoning to en- 
.deavour to reduce them thereto. 

It would be ridiculous to aſſign to Bodies other 
Properties than thoſe which are warranted by 
Experience; but it would perhaps be ſtill more 
ſo, to determine, from a certain number of Pro- 
perties hardly known, that there are no others, 


and: 
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and in adogmatical manner to exclude them quite; 
as if we had a meaſure of the Capacity of Sub- 


ſtances, when we are only acquainted with a ſmall! 


Number of their Properties. 

We have only a right to exclude from any Sub- 
ſtance ſuch Properties as are contradictory to thoſe 
we know are met with therein: Mobility being 
plainly in Matter, we may confidently aſſert, that 
Immobility cannot belong thereto : Matter being 


impenetrable, it cannot be penetrable. "Theſe are: 


Identical Propoſitions, -and are all that are allowed: 
in Caſes like this. | 
Theſe are the only Properties therefore, which: 
we may venture to exclude. But have Bodies. 
over and above the Properties we are acquainted: 
with, ſtill others of Gravitation, or of tending to- 
wards each other ? It is only to Experience that we- 
owe the Knowledge of the other Properties of- 


Bodies, and Experience can only inform us, whe- 


ther they have this likewiſe, 

I hope I ſhall not be ſtopped here to be told, 
that this Property in Bodies, of gravitating towards 
each other, is leſs conceivable than thoſe which are: 
acknowledged by all Mankind. The Manner 
whereby Properties reſide in a Subſtance, is al- 
ways incomprehenſible to us. Nobody is aſtoni- 
ſhed to ſee a Body in Motion, and to communicate 
Motion to others; the Cuſtom of ſeeing this Phoe- 
nomenon takes away every thing that is wonderful 
therein ; but Philoſophers, who are determined to- 
decide à priori, what Properties Bodies ought to 
have, and what ought to be baniſhed therefrom 3 
ſuch Philoſophers, I fay, will not believe that the- 
attractive Force is more conceivable than the impul- 
ſive. What is impulſive Force? How does it reſide in. 
Bodies? Who could have gueſſed that it reſided 
therein, before they had ſeen Bodies ſtrike * 

each. 
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each other? The Reſidence of the other Proper 
ties in Bodies is not one Jot clearer than this. 
How does Impenetrability and the other Properties 
come to be joined to Extenſion ? This wilt always 

be a Myſtery to us. 

But perhaps it'may be faid, that Bodies have no 
impulſive Force. A Body communicates no Mo- 
tion to the Body it ſtrikes againft ; it is God him- 
ſelf who moves the Body ſtruck, or who has eſta» 
bliſhed Laws for the Communication of theſe Mo- 
tions. Here the Queſtion is given up without 
perceiving that it is ſo, if the Body in Motion has 
not the Property of moving others ; if when a 
Body ftrikes another the latter is not moved, un- 
leſs God moves it, and his having eſtabliſhed Laws 
for the Diſtribution of Motion; what Right have 
we to determine that God has not eſtabliſhed ſimu- 
lar Laws for Gravitation? When it is neceſſary to 
have Recourſe to an Almighty Agent, and we are 
only ſtopped by a Contradiction, it is neceſſary to 
aſſert that the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch Laws imply 
a Contradiction; but this ought not to be ſaid; 
and then it is more difficult for God to make two 
diſtant Bodies tend or move towards each other, or 
to wait for their being moved till one Body ſtrikes 
againſt another? | 

But there is another Argument which may be 
brought againſt Attraction: The Impenetrability 
of Bodies is a Property which all Philoſophers are 
agreed in. This Property being admitted, a Body 
which moves towards another cannot continue in 
Motion without penetrating it ; but Bodies are 
impenetrable ; therefore God has eſtabliſhed a Law 
which grants Motion to one conſiſtent with the Im- 
penetrability of both; here is then the Eſtabliſh- 
men tof a new Law become neceſſary in caſe of 
a Shock. But two Bodies remaining at a Diſtance, 

; we 
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we do not ſee any Neceſſity there is of eſtabliſhing 


a new Law. 

This Argument ſeems to me the moſt ſolid that 
can be brought againſt Attraction: However, if 
no Anſwer could be given thereto, it proves no 
more than that there appears to be no Neceſſity for 
this Tendency of Bodies ; which is a Thing I did 
not undertake to prove; it is ſufficient for me to 
ſhew that this Tendency is poſlible. 

But let us examine this Argument. The diffe- 
rent Properties of Bodies are not, as we have ſeen, 
all of the ſame Kind; ſome are eſſential, and be- 
long to Matter in general, becauſe they are always 
to be found therein, as Extenſion and Impenetra- 
bility. | 

There are another Sort leſs neceſſary, and are 
nothing but Condition, in which all Bodies may be 
found, as Reſt, and Motion. Iz 

In ſhort, there are other Properties more parti- 
cular, which diſtinguiſh Bodies, as a certain H- 
gure, Colour, Smell, &c. 

If it happens that Properties of different 
oppoſe each other (for two eſſential Properties are 
not concerned herein) it is neceſſary, that the infe- 
rior Property ſhould yield to the moſt neceſſary, 


which admits of no Variety. 


Let us examine then, what will happen when 
one Body moves towards another, whoſe Impe- 
netrability oppoſes it's Motion. The Impenetra- 
bility will ſubſiſt without Alteration; but the Mo- 
tion, which is only a Condition, in which the 
Body may be found or not, and which may be va- 
ried infinitely, will always yield to Impenetrabi- 
lity, becauſe the Body may be moved or not 
moved in this or that Manner; but it muſt be al- 
ways impenetrable, and impenetrable in the ſame 
Manner, There will then happen in the Motion 


of _ 
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of the Body, a Phenomenon, which will be the» Wl « (: 
Conſequence of the Subordination between the: Ml « </ 


two Properties. 6 fal 

But if Gravity was a Property of the firſt Rank; ** 
if it was joined to Matter independantly of other « Pl 
Properties; we could not perceive it's Eftabliſh-' Il « ,, 
ment to be neceſſary, becauſe it would not be 4 th 


owing to the Combination of the former Proper- 
ties. I bring this Argument againſt Attraction, 
would be the ſame thing, as if when we were about 
to explain a certain Phoenomenon, we ſhould con- 
clude, that this Phœnomenon is more neceſſary 
than the eſſential Properties of Matter, without 
obſerving that this Phoenomenon' only ſubſiſts in 
conſequence of theſe eſſential Properties, All we 
have ſaid does not prove that there is any ſuch 
thing as Attraction in Nature, nor have Iattempt- 
ed to prove that there is; I only propoſed to exa- 
mine whether Attraction, conſidered as an inhe- 
rent Property of Matter, was metaphyſically im- 
poſſible. If it was, the moſt cogent Phœnomena 
of Nature ought not to make it be received. But if 
it implies neither Impoſſibility nor Contradiction, 
we may freely examine if the Phenomena prove 
it or not. Attraction is nothing but a Queltion of 
Fact; we may ſeek for it in the Syſtem of the 
Univerſe, and whether it's a Principle actually in 
Nature, how faritis neceſſary to explain the Phœ- 
nomena, or whether it is introduced to no Manner 
of Purpoſe, to explain what may be better exc 
plained' without it. 
After Mr. $9017 ge had bad the News 
tonian Syſtem, and after he had undergone infinite 
Dangers and Difficulties in the frozen Regions of 
the North, in verifying a particular Part of it, he 
concludes, That we' may look upon Gravity as 
2 Power. diffuſed through all Parts of: Matter, es. 
hic 
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« which all its Particles attract each other. The 
© Concurrence of all the Force of Matter which 
« compoſes the Earth, attraQts and cauſes Bodies to 
£ fall towards it's Surface, keeps the Moon in 
© her Orb; and produces with regard to the other 
Planets, and with reſpect to the Sun, the like Phæ- 
© 10mena, always in Proportion to the Quantity of 
« their Force, their Direction, and their Diſtance.? 


SECT. XXIH. A Recapitulation. 


HUS you have had, Madam, a brief Ac- 
T count of the Opinions of Philoſophers con- 
cerning the firſt Principles of Nature. It is alſo 
by the Means of theſe Principles, that they ex- 
plain moſt of the ſecret Effects of Nature. Vou 
ſce how full of Uncertainty their Reaſonings are; 
for what evident Conſequence can they draw from 
ſuch uncertain Principles ? So that I think, Madam, 
that the true Natural Philoſophy is nothing more 
than an Experimental Knowledge, which makes 
known a great many Secrets to us, whoſe firſt 
Operations, notwithſtanding it is impoſlible for us 
to come to the Knowledge of, having, Madam, 
:5 I have told you above,” no Idea of the manner 
how the active Parts, or firſt Movers of Matter 
operate; ſo that Des Cartes explains his Experi- 
ments by the means of ſubtile Matter; Gafſendus 
by Atoms and a Vacuum; Newton by Attraction, 
&c. But what ſignifies it to know preciſely how 
the firſt Principles operate, ſeeing that we know 
that the manner of their operating certainly pro- 
duces the Effects, which we ſeek after, and we 
can reap all the Advantages therefrom, that we 
ſtand in need of. God, by concealing the firſt 

| Operations 
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Operations of Matter from us, which. are Seen 
that are known to him alone, has given us 
Power to procure them by Means, which he 
given us the Knowledge of, and this reſervingi 
himſelf the firſt Principles of Nature, he has grants 
ed us the uſe of an experimental Knowledae, 
which is ſufficient for our Wants; and which; 
not above the Capacity of all thoſe, who hay 
Curioſity and Paticnte enough to apply themſelves 
diligently thereto, TIN 
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